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HIS  author,  who  writes  with  the  eafc  of  a  gentleman,  and 
with  the  information  of  a  fcholar,  employs  170  pages  in 
(ceriaining  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  how  far 
latural  law  is  obligatory.  The  refuk  is,  ‘  that  the  law  of 
nations  liolds  a  middle  pl^e  between  the  municipal  and  na¬ 
tural  law,  bLing  founded  in  its  principles  upon  the  latter,  which 
is  vague  and  uncertain,  and  refembling  in  its  application  the 
former,  which  is  definite  and  pofitive.* 

I  Here  may  we  not  afle  Mr.  Ward,  whether  he  has  not  heard, 
Tiong  his  brothers  of  the  long  robe,  ‘  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  law’  circulated  as  a  toad  with  loud  plaudits  ?  Is  it  not 
otorious  that,  notwlthftanding  its  pofitive  inftitutions,  the  civil 
r  municipal  law  is,  in, the  various  new  cafes  that  daily  occur^ 
Miged  to  have  recourfe  to  its  original  fource,  the  law  of  na- 
and  to  decide,  upon  principles  of  equity  ?  .What  then  be- 
of  that  fixed  and  invariable  rule,  in  fearch  of  which  our 
drifter  has  been  fo  anxious  ?  If  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
of  nature,  we  fear  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  con- 
ipcc  Englilhmen  that  it  may  be  difedvered  in  the  court  of 
ing’s  Bench,  or  in  Chancery.  In  fa£f,  the  law  of  nature  is 
s  fiandard  by  which  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  any  civil 
gulation  muft  be  meafured ;  and,  as  human  law  may,^  and 
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often  does,  deviate  from  this  ftandard,  it  has  little  claim  to  the 
appellation  of  an  invariable  rule  of  aftion.  Whatever  varictia 
the  law  of  nature  may  alTume  jp  different  countries,  the  law  of 
pofitive  inftitution  aflumes  more;  and  it  is  by  confounding  the 
latter  with  the  former,  that  this  gentleman’s  ingenuity  has  beta 
enabled  to  perplex  the  queftion  of  the  obligation  of  natural  law. 
Finding  that  what  is  reprobated  under  the  names  of  murJer, 
theft,  and  adultery,  in  one  country,  is  pra£fifed  in  another  net 
only  without  blame,  but  with  approbation,  he  infers,  that  no 
fpecific  plan  of  conduct  is  enjoined  by  nature,  and  that  eaci 
nation  is  left  to  its  own  option.  Had  he  formed  feveral  fcah 
of  different  nations  according  to  their  various  degrees  of  civit 
fation,  and  arranged  the  barbarous  tribes  iii  a  fimilar  mannei; 
he  would  havx  found  a  clofer  approximation  in  their  fchemesci 
morality,  or,  what  is  the  fame,  in  thieir  ,  natural  and  pofiti.e 
codes.  The  Rhine  and  the  Rhone  fpring  from  the  fame  n^.oun* 
tains,  and  are  a<3uated  by  the  fame  principle  of  gravity,  thoi:^: 
the  one  flows  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  fouth.  Theiivl 
clination  of  the  ground,  and  difference  of  fituation,  caufe  ^ 
the  difference.  Unapprifed  of  thefe  neceflary  confidcratio  v 
and  forgetting  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  of  different  cogenc  . 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  utility,  our  author: 
ftumbled  on  ihe  threfhold,  and  tottered  lamely  through  ihepr 
liminary  part  of  his  journey. 

Self-prefervation,  to  which  all  the  other  laws  of  our  natu 
are  fubfervient,  fometimes  forces  the  nioftclvilifed  European: 
catt  lots  at  fea  to  determine  who  fliall  be  firft  devoured.  Vv 
then  fhould  wonder  that  ncceffitous  favages  (houIJ  occ 
fionally  be  cannibals  ?  Theft,  murder,  inceft,  arid  other  enor 
mities,  exift  not  only  among  barbarians,  but  fpfirig’  up  in  ev: 
foil.  Does  it  follow,  that  thefe  crimes  are  as  natural  as  thee 
pofite  virtues?  Every  general  practice,  however  contrary 
may  feem  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature,  muft,'  in  its  oiif' 
have  appeared  ufeful  or  agreeable  to  the  public,  or  to  there 
vidual;  fince  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  aAions  of  ineiu' 
be  governed  by  any  other  ideas.  Human  victims,  whet 
flaughtered  by  poiytheifls  in  Mexico,  or  burnt  by  trinitarians 
Lifbon,  could  never  have  been  offered,  had  thev  not  been  deeir. 
ufeful  atonements  for  the  people,  or  agreeable  prefents  to^ 
divinity.  The  fame  oblervation  is  applicable  to  all  the  anotn: 
lies  oblervable  in  the  moral  and  religious  prajftices  of  diffff^j 
nations.  Here  then  two  principles, ,  utility  and  agreeabl 
confeffedly  the  foundation  of  ethics,  appear  a!fo  to  be  the  fo'-- 
dation  of  all  the  ufages,  however  oppoljte,  that  diftinguiflil^ 
vage  and  Civilifed  communities.  Place  thefe  communities 
fimilar  pofitions;  let  them  poffefs  the  fame  arts  and  fcieii^^ 
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ini  be  eq’ially  enlightened  ;  and  you  will  find  their  laws  of  na-  . 
tion!!  not  very  clifF;:rent,  Nor  is  this  mere  theory. 

The  Germans,  once  a  barbarian  nation,  and  never  fubdued 
bv  the  Romans,  being  now  not  inferior  to  thofe  renowned  con- 
i;jerors  in  civil.fation,  boaft  a  law  of  nations  rather  more  rc- 
fi.ted,  while  the  fouthern  part  of  Europe,  which  they  overcame, 
rcciin5,  partially,  their  pradice  of  dealing  in  Haves.  .  . 

Having  thus  evinced  that  nations  are  not  without  a  point  of  * 
vntac^,  without  a  common. principle  that,  in.  the  midft  of  va-  » 
iciv,  conftantlyleads  to  uniformity,  we  muft  remark,  that  this 
lipital  millake  in  Rating  the  foundation  of  morals,  has  drawn 
dr.  Ward  into  another  error  of  no  lefs  magnitude.  Hav- 
ng  exploded  the  law  of  nature  as  a  nullity,  or  at  leaft  as  an  un- 
ertaintv,  he  builds  the  edifice  of  his  law  of  nations  on  the 
afis  of  religion,  which  he  calls  the  groundwork  of  morality, 
id  then,  as  one  error  leads  into  another,  contends  that  the  law 
f  nations,  of  dilFerent  clafles  of  the  human  race,  depends  upon 
icir theological  belief.  What  a  till'ue  of  incongruities!  what 
climax  of  abfurdities  !  The  law  of  nature  a  nullity  I  religion 
le  groundwork  of  morality  I  the  law  of  nations  dependent  on 
leoWical ‘belief !  If  the  law  of  nature  be  a  non-entiev  or 
nccrfaintvV  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  only  a  particular  ap- 

Iicatfon  of  it,  muft  indifputably  fhare  its  fate.  If  religion  be 
e  groundwork  of  morality,  it  muft  vary,  like  religion,  in  its 
:pcarances  bur,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  tolerably  ftable  and 
rnianent,  being  nearly  the  fame  among  Jews,  Gentiles,  Ma- 
metans,  and  Chriftians.  Elfe  how  (hould  any  intercourfe  or 
ercan die  dealing  exift  beTween  thFm,  fincc  their  religious 
|irjciples^are.  fo  incompatible  and  repulfive  ?  Upon  the  Royal 
pKange  the^queftion  would’ be,  not  whether  this  or  that  incr- 
l^nns  an  hofieft  man,  but — w’hat  is  his  religion  ?  In  reality, 

K  beff  part  of  every  religion  is  its  morality ;  as  his  religion 
be  wrong  whofe  life  is  in  the  right,  morals  conftituting 
fcbody’pf  the  fuit,  and  religion  the  mere  fringe. — Does  this 

iWr  imagine,  that  the  minds  of  the  Greeks  were  improved  to 
h  a  high  degree  of  refinement,  not  by  the  lav.  s  of  Lycurgus 
I  Solon, hot  by  the  infinuating  converfations  of  the  moralifing 
.  -i'afts,  hot  by  the  luminous  dialogues  of  the  divine  Plato,  nor 
the  inftru£live  diflertatiens  of  the  penetrating  Stagyrite,  but 
the  grofs  theology  of  Homer,  by  the  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
the  machinery  of  the  Iliad  ?  Has  he  never  heard  of 
Immunities  that  acknowledged  no  deity,  and  confequently  pro- 
no  religion  ?  Baylc,  in  his  ‘  Refleilions  on  a  Comet,* 
wered  fuch  a  community  among  the  Turks,  and  has  ex- 
with  his  ufual  acutenefs  and  fpirit,  how  they  could  cul- 
and  maintain  the  accuilouied  relations  of  peace 
?  2  and 
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and  amity  with  other  communities,  as  long  as  the  common 
principles  of  their  nature  remained  without  alteration.  Are  not 
the  French,  at  prefent,  another  ftrilcing  inftancef  Why  then 
{hould  do£trine5,  calculated  only  for  religious  bigotry,  be  now 
percinacioufly  enforced,*  when  the  torch  of  reafon  is  blazing, 
and  fuperftition  is  hiding  her  head  ?  Deplorable  would  be  the 
(ituation  of  morality,  were  (he  dependent  even  on  the  Chriftian 
religion,  which,  though  mild,  and  humble,  and  tolerant,  till 
the  fourth  century,  when  it  acquired  a  regular  cftablilhmcnt, 
then  perfccuted,  as  Bayle  juftly  obferves  in  his  notes  on  the  Life 
of  Mahomet  II,  with  more  fury  than  the  Mahometan.  In  cor 
days,  notwithftanding  the  lights  difFufed  by  the  prefs,  does  not 
the  Arian  ahathematife  the  Arminian,  the  Arminian  the  Soci. 
nianj' and  the  Socinian  both  ?  The  catholic  adjudges  the  pro- 
teftant,  as  a  heretic,  to  the  fires  of  the  inquifition;  and  the 
proteftant,  at  lead  the  Calviniftic  proteftant,  dooms  the  catholic 
to  the  flames  of  hell.  What  an  admirable  groundwork  forV 
confident  plan  of  ethics  as  a  balls  for  a  code  of  the  laws  of 
nations ! 

'By  making  religion  the  corner-done  of  this  code,  thrt 
(hould  be,  to  accommodate  mankind,  as  many  codes  as  reli¬ 
gions,  or  rather  feds  of  rcligionids’.'  But  who  do^s  not  fee  that 
the  code  is  mod  wanted,  and  mod  ufeful  in  cohtrcverfiesbc- 
tween'-the  profeffors  of  different  "creeds,  and*  that  armillics^ 
trucesi'  eonventions,  and  treaties  of*  peace,  which  are  the  prac¬ 
tical  applications  of  this  law,  occur  frequently  between  tii! 
mod  adverfe  religionids  ?  Richard  the  Fird  concluded  a 
with  the  Saracen  and  Mahometan'  Saladin  for  three  years,  thrrf 
months,  three  weeks,  and  three  days,  dipulating,’  at  thefanv 
time,  that  the  pilgrims  (hould  vifit  the  holy  fepulchrc  unme- 
leded.  This  Mahometan  Saladin  underdood  the  modern  b 
of  nations  better  than  the  Chridian  Richard ;  for  his  prifoncj 
remained  inviolate  till  the  Englifli  herb,'  by  butchering  fc 
thoufand  captives  at  Acre,  taught  him  to  rctaliatej'  Haven 
the  Mahometan  Turks,  in  their  treaties  with  the  emperors 
Germany,  and  with  the  fovereigns  of  Ruflia,‘c(hcwn,  by  th 
adherence  to  engagements,  that  they  have  not  one  law  of  r 
lions  for  the  Europeans,  and  another  for  the  Afiatics  ?  R’J 
obferves  the  fame  rules  of  peace  and  war  to  the  Perfians,  J 
the  Chinefe,  and  the  Poles;  nor  does  Britain  vary  her  cond^ 
in  that  refpeCi,  to  the  American  Indian,  the  Bramin  Marar 
the  Mahometan  Myforean,  or  the  Athcidical  Frenchman.  Kj 
taliation,  or  a  reciprocation  on  both  fides  of  good  and  evilj 
the-great  principle  that  perv'adcs  the  law  of  nations,  and  rej 
Ltes  the  conduct  cf  independent  dates ;  and,^  as  this  princ 
is  cijually  intelligible  to  all  tribes,  wtfctever'  their  religion  n*. 
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be,  our  author’s  divifion  of  nations  into  clufters  profeifing  the 
(aiTic,  or  branches  of  the  fame,  religion,  is  chimerical,  religious 
wars  being  the  moft  bloody,  and  confequently  moft  adverfc  to 
the  law  nations ;  and  of  religious  wars  thofe  the  moft  ran- 
coroufly  bloody,  which  differ  the  leaft. — But  why  fliould  we 
prolecute  farther  a  fubjeif  which  has  already  occupied  more 
(pa«c  than  we  can  well  afford,  or  remark  that  Mr.  .Ward 
has  erroneoufly  adopted  an  opinion  contradi£ied  by  fa£f,  that  the 
(uperiqr  civilifation  of  Europe  is  to  be  aferibed  to  the  intro* 
duftfon  of  Chriftianiry,  and  net  to  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  to  the  confequent  diffufion  of  knowledge  ? 

Notwithftanding  thefe  ftridures,  which  nothing  but  a  seal 
for.tiie  interefts  of  trutn  could  have  , induced  us^to  extend  to  fuoh 
a  length,  we  hold  this  author  to  be  a  man  of  fuperior  abilities, 
prejudiced  indeed  upon  thefe  queftions  by  a  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  works  of  divines  than  of.philofophers,  and 
milled,  from  a  confidence  in  his  own  ftrength,  into  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  paradoxical  novelties ;  but  eminently  qualified,  by  a 
habit  of  refearch,  by  fluency,  richnefs,  and  variety  of  language, 
and  thoughts  coming  as  fpontaneous  as  his  words,  for  his 
profeffion,  which  requires  powers,  like  his,  capable  of  fplitting 
a  hair,  and  of  making  the'worfe  appear  the  better  caufe. 

The  remainder  of  thefe  volumes,  containing  853  pages,  and 
exhibiting  a  view,  not  of  the  law  of  nations  in  its  prefent  ftate, 
but  of  its  changes  in  various  periods,  has  given  us  much  enter¬ 
tainment  and  inftruffipn.  Beginning  with  the  law  of  nations 
in  Europe,  as  obferved  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  he  gives  a 


(nbjeft  fi;om  ^the  fall  of  ,the  Roman  empire  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
^‘^/jiWhcn  the  barbarians,  being  thoroughly^and  permanently 
5*ed^  yielded  a  profpedf  o^*  gradual  improvement.  The  hiftory 
procee(J^‘^  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
fifteenth  jcentury,  when  fome  confiderable  improvement  was 
After  giving,  in  Chap.  X,  fome  fpecimens  of  this  im¬ 
provement,  he  points  out,  in  five  fubfequent  chapters,  the  in- 
iuence  of  particular  inftitutions  on  the  law  of  nations;  and 
inftitutions  are  the  feudal  fyftem,  uniformity  .of  religion 
^Pflcr  one  Spiritual  head,  chivalry,  negociations  and  treaties,  and 
Kokand  precedency  among  different  ftates. 

We  lament  that  the  author  has  not  added  another  chapter  on 
influence  of  the  art  of  printing,  which  has  contributed  more 
fo  the  civililalion  of  Europe,  and  to  the  improvement  of  its  law 
nations,  than  all  the  other  caufes  which  he  has  enumerated, 
wing  fomewhere  obferved  that,  if  a  connexion  with  any  na- 
could  have  enlightened  the  darknels  which  overfpread 
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Europe  for  fo  many  ages,  it  was  a  connexion  with  the  Chinefr, 
he  ought  to  have  recollected,  ihat  to  it  we  (hail,  up  n  invciTi- 
gation,  be  found  to  owe  gunpowder  and  printioir^  lome  know, 
ledge  of  which  mi’ft  have  been  communicated  to  Europe  through 
the’  medium  of  the  Arabians,  who  traded  to  India  and  China, 
and*  taught  us  algebra  and  chemiftry,  as  well  as  of  the  Vene. 
tians,  who  carried  on  commerce  to  the  Eaft  in  the  fame  chan, 
iiel,  and  by  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  ilte  mouths  of  the  Oxus.  This 
.deficiency,  which  is  certainly  a  great  blccnifh  in  the  work,  will, 
we*truft,  be  fupplied  in  a  fccond  edition  ;  and  then  the  two  con* 
eluding  chapters,  on  the  alterations  in  the  law  of  nations  durinj 
;  the  fixteenth  and  (eventcenth  centuries  in  confequence  of  ih: 
reformation,  an  event  produced  by  the  prefs,  will  be  mt 
.complete. 

As.a  fpecimtn  of  the  author^s  ftyle  and  manner  w^e  fele£i  the 
following  account  of  the  dlfpute  between  Philip  the  Kandforas, 
.of  France,  and  Pope  Boniface  the  VIlIth  :  .  •  ,  ^ 

Between  Philip  and  Boniface  there  were  many  fubje^s  ofilf. 
ference,  more  efpecially  concerning  the  government  of  the  Fieri 
clergy,  and  the  right  of  taxing  them  at  pleafuie,  to  which  the  Pope 
pretended,  and  which  the  King  abfolutely  forbad.  Philip  alio  had 
made  an  alUancc  with  the  King  of  the  Romans,  the  declared  enemT 
;  of  Boniface  j  and  for  this  his  ambaffador  at  Rome  was  loaded  wi 
the  moll  \vv\cn%  invc6\\ycs  aguifji  his  majler*  [Fbe  arnbaflador  re- 
^  plied  with  vivacity  j  he  ventured  to  Reproach  Boniface  himielf  witii 
the  many  fcandals  of  his  life ;  and  obferved,  that  he  faw  with  grief 
the  evils  which  his  ill-placed  pride  and  unbounded  claims  would  oc* 
cafion,  if  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  a  prince  equally  informed  cf his 
rghts,  and  jealous  of  his  authprlry, 

‘  •  I'his  was  the  firft  blow.  The  Pope  fent  immediately  into  Fratce 
the  Bifliop  of  Pamiers,  a  legate  whofe  charafter  very  well  reprefen^d 
his  own,  and ‘who  behaved  with  fuch  infolence,  and  denounced  to 

•  terrible  things  in  the  name  of  bis  mailer,  that,  being  born  a  fuhjeii 
of  France,  Philip  thought  proper  to  order  him  to  be  arreiled,  asi 

•  delivered  oyer  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Narbonne,  his  nietropolitan,  fa' 

Eunifhment.  Outraged  at  ’this,  the  pontiff  immediately  iffued  tcru 
is  bulls,  with  which  he  thought  to  dellroy  the  offending  prince; 
and  by  the  firll  of  them  commanded  him,  in  peremptory  terms,  w 
fend  the  prelate  to  Rome  for  judgment;  which,  being  nothing^ 
his  legal  privilege,  was  inflantly  complied  with,  Determined,  bof 
ever,  to  affert  nis  claims  to  the  utrfiolt,  he  fent  fuch  another,  b 
ginning  with  ihefe  remarkable  words:  Fear  tbs  Lord Iccphin^^ 
mdndmsnis.  IVe  choofe  to  acquaint  \ou,  that  you  are  fuhjed  to  us 
f oral  as  at///  as  in  fpiritudl  matters:  which  fo  offended  the  Kit'f 
that,  thrown  quite  eff  his  guard,  he  fo  got  the  dignity  with  wh'-b 
monarch  ought  to  defend  his  rights,  and,  inftead  of  calmly 
jhe  futility  of  his  pretenfioos,  he  imitated,  or  exceeded,  in 
^  fwer,  infolence  of  which  he  complained.  It  begins  thus : 
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i  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  to  the  preter.dtd  Pope  Boniface^ 
little  or  no  health.  We  choofe  to  acquaint  your  folly  that  nve  are  fuhjeii 
to  no  f^ne  in  temporals ;  and  all  <who  think  fo  muji  be  out  of  their  fenfes. 

*  Boniface  replied  in  a  bull  which  contained  an  ample  and  fuffi- 
I  cient  difplay  of  the  whole  of  his  claims.  *  Hear,’  fays  he,  *  my 

•  fon,  the  commands  of  your  father;  open  your  heart  to  the  pre- 

•  cepts  of  a  mafter,  who  holds  the  place  of  Him  who  is  lord  and 
‘  mafter  of  all ;  receive  with  pliability  the  advice  of  the  holy  church, 

•  your  mother;  execute  with  fidelity  her  orders,  and  fubmit  with 
<  refpe^l  to  her  will,  that  is,  to  ours/ — He  then  enters  upon  the  de- 

Itail  of  diforders  in  his  kingdom,  many  of  which  were  purely  temporal^ 
fuch  a^  thofe  of  the  mint;  exhorts  him  to  penitence,  and  fummons 
his  clergy  to  Rome,  to  deliberate  on  a  reform. — In  another  bull,  ad- 
drefled.to  the  clergy  ihemfelves,  he  repeats  the  fummons,  and  Calls 
them  to  confult  upon  the  injuftice  done  by  the  King  and  his  officers 
to  the  nobility  as  well  as  to  the  clergy. 

•  Alarmed  at  this  vigour,  Philip  adually  began  to’  fear  left  the  re¬ 
ligious  prejudices  of  the  age  (hould  fuppbrt  the  Pontiff,  and  by  that 
means  deftroy  his  whole  authority  within  the  kingdom.  To  balance, 
therefore,  the  power  that  was  then  rifing  againft  him,  he  refolvcd  to 
have  recourfe  to  his  people  collefted  togeti^er ;  a  refolution  which 
was  the  firft  occafion  of  thofe  celebrated  affemblles  called  the  States 
=  General  of  France. 

^  The  event  of  this  aflembly  w^as  favourable  to  the  King ;  and  all 
.  the  three" orders  fen  t  letters  to  Rome  to  aflert  the  independence  of 
their"  monarch :  yet  fuch  was  the  reverence  paid  to  a  power  which 
was  efteemed  little  lefs  than  .apoftolical,  that,  notwithftanding  this, 
and  exprefs  prohibition  of  Philip,  forty  of  his  prelates  obeyed  the 
Popc’s^fuminons,  and  attended  the  council  at  Rome,  v/hich  was  ab- 
folutelj^  expefted  io  dethrone  their  mafter.  In  this  fynod  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  the  famous  decretal,  in  which  it  is  declared  and  pro¬ 
nounced,  the  church  is  one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apoftol'.c ;  that 
it  has  but  one  head,  which  is  the  Pope;  that  there  are  in  tips  church 
.two  iWords,  the  ipiritual  and  the  temporal;  both  of  which  are 
uicldedf^bv  the  ecclcfiaftical  power;  that  the  temporal  authority  is 
therefore  fubfervient  to  the  fpiritual,  which  is  its  founder  and  judge  ; 
that  there  wrinot  be  a  doubt  as  to  this  point,  ’without  falling  into  the 
errors  of  the  Manicheans,  which  admitted  two  principles  of  good 
and  evil;  and  that  it  vvas«even  nccefl*dry  for  falvation  to  believe  that 
every  human  creature  is,  and  ought  to  be,  fubjedt.to  the  Pontiff  of 
Some. 

Boniface,  in  confequcnce  of  this  decree,  appeared  armed  with  full 
powers,  and  iflued  another  bull,  by  which  he  declares,  that  all  kings, 
emperors,  and  other  fovereign  princes,  whoever  they  may  be,  are 
fohjeft,  like  all  .other  men,  to  be  fummoned  before  the  apoltonc  courts 
for  every  fort  of  caufe  ;  for  fuch,  fays  he,  is  our  will,  njoe  by  the 
t^tniJJjon  of  God,  cofnmaud  the  ^hole  univerfe. 

‘  bold  and  unreafonable  as  thefe  claims  were,  ridiculous  as  they 
feem,  imp^rfe(rt  and  illegitimate  as  the  council  might  appear 
*Wch  pronounced  them ;  it  is  curious  to  obietve  their  cfFeil  upon  the 
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kingdom  aga'nft  which  they  are  dircfled,  ^One  would  have  thought 
that  ihc  very  impudence  of  the  pretenfion  would  have  been  iufficicnt 
to  have  defeated  iifelf ;  and  that  the  French  monarch  might  have  let 
it  paG  off  without  notice,  as  the  ebullition  of  folly  or  madncfs.  Not 
fo:  he  was  reduced  usually  to  defend  himt'elf,  pot  fo  n  pch  by  re. 
liftlr  g  the  claim,  as  by  attacking  the  perfon  of  the  claimant,  anj 
was  forced,  inilead  of  meeting  and  deciding  the  queilion  upon 
the  fpot,  to  appeal  to  the  fame  tribpnai,  only  compofed  of  other 
judges,  ’  , 

*  In  a  fecond  meeting,  therefore,  of  his  dates,  he  loaded  the 
Pontiff  with  the  mod  virulent  abkife;  he  accufed  Kim  of  every  fort  of 
crime  arid  herefy ;  of  being  an  infidel,  a  forcerer,  a  confulter  of 
deir.oas,  a  Simoniac,  a  murderer,  and  a^  Sodomite ;  of  having  faid 
he  had  rather  be  a  dog  than  a  Frenchman,  and  would  ruin  the  whole 
of  CKriftendom  or  dcltroy  the  French  pride. 

‘  By  this  ^artful  conduct  he  moved  his  people  to  requeft  him  to 
procure  the  con,yocation  of  a  general  council,  to  which,  and  to  afu. 
ture  pope,  be  mightj refer  the  matters  between  them ;  and>  affedingto 
acquiefee,  he  prepared  a  formal  ad  of  appeal, 

'  In  the  procuration  of, this,  he  entreated  the  bifhops  to  join  him; 
anH,  proceuing  againd  the  authority  of  the  lad  council,  and  of  the 
perfon  who,  called  himfelf  pope,  he  declared  he  would  only  abide  by 
the  decifion  pf  the  new  tribunal.  The  clergy  confented  to  the  ap. 
peal  ^  but  added,  in  exprefs  terms,  that  they  would  not  make  them, 
lelves  parties  agalnd  Boniface.  They  prorflifed,  however,  to  fup. 
port  the  King  in  the  conted,  again d  whatever  violence  he  might  un- 
dertake;  a  promife  which,  it  is  remarkable^ i  Philip  was  obliged  to 
requite  by  {wearing,  on  his  Joul^  in  conjundioh  with  the  queen  and 
his  children,  to  proted  them,  in  return,  from  a  vengeance  which, 
according  to  the  received  law  of  the  church,  they  knew  would  be 
legitimate.  ,  .  ,  . 

*  Exclufive  of  the  affidance  of  the  clergy,  the  Kingr thought  he 

could  not  be  entirely  fecqre  without  the  fupport  of  the  red  of  bh 
kingdom ;  he  therefore  promifed  his  protedion,  in  the  fame  fokmn 
manner,  to  the  nobility,  and  all  thofe  in  general  who  flibuld  give  their 
confent  to  the  convocation  of  a  future  council;  and  he  feat  com- 
mifiioners  all  through  the  realm  to  receive  this  confent  from  provinces, 
cities,  uniyerfities,  and  chapters.’  ‘  > 

Then,  after  fome  obfervations  on  the  fuperftltioii  of  the  times, 
which  rendered  all  thefe  precautions  neceffary,  Mr.  Ward 
edntinuos: 

*  But,  true  to  his  defign,  Boniface  affembled  a  confidory,  in  which 
he  purged  h'imfelf,  ty  oath’,  of  the  crimes  laid  to  fils  charge ;  he  per^ 
fided  in  his'r'efolution  to  punifii  the  King,  notwithdahding  what  he 
c^ied  his  frivolous  appeal :  he  declared  that  no  council  could  be  called 
Without  his  own  confent,  in  which  be  was  right,  according  to  the  re* 
ceived  ufage ;  and,  ladly,  that  there  was  no  bne’ on  earth  greater  than 
himfelf,  nor  even  his  equal ;  in  which,  according  to  the  corrupts 
fenfe  of  rdigion  then  extant,  he  was  not  far  wrong.  ‘ 
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«  He  went  on,  in  different  bulls,  to  fay,  that,  as  vicar  of  Chrift, 
he  had  the  privilege  to  govern  kings  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  could 
bruife  them  like  a  potter's  veflel ;  but  that,  os  a  good  father,  he 
meant  only  to  give  them  falutary  corredlion ;  he  therefore,  for  the 
prefent,  excommunicated  Philip;  abfolved  all  his  fubje^s  from  their 
jjjegiance  to  him ;  threatericd  them  wiih  curfes  if  they  obeyed  him  ; 
declared  him  incapable  of  command ;  annulled  all  treaties  which  he 
might  have  made  with- other  princes;  bad  him  return  to  the  yoke  cf 
his  legitimate  obedience,  and  trull  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  his  lord, 
if  he  wilhed  to  avoid  a  punifhinent  ftill  more  fevere;  by  wh  ch  he 
meant  the  only  one  that  remained,  a  regular  and  formal  depofuion. 

<  The  maxims  of  the  world  were  too  little  fettled  to  fuffer  t  hilip 
to  be  at -reft  under  this  danger.  1  he  old  law  of  nations  had  gone 
foch  lengths  with  refpefS  to  papal  authority,  that  he  knew  not  where 
jit  might  flop;  and  the  firm  adivity  of  Honiface  made  him  iiembic 
jfbr  the  event  of  an  affair,  which  he  had  been  fo  long’ unable  to  fettle, 
STke  dangcr,  indeed,  had  now  become  inftantaneous ;  for  Boniface 
hadnffered  the  kingdom  of  this  rebellious  fon  of  the  church  to  the 
Emperor  Albert,  who  himfelf  had  but  juft  quitted  rebellion,  and 
who'probably  was  only  withheld  from  accepting  the  offer  by  weaknefs. 
Philip  tlierefore  refolved  upon  an  aSion,  which  no  monarch  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  fince  the  foundation  of  the  papal  power,  had  ever  dared  to  at¬ 
tempt.  H-  <letached  Coionna  and  Nogaret,  the  former  an  Italian 
of  power,  and  the  declared  enemy  of  Boniface,  to  furprife  that  'pontifF 
injAgonie,  the  place  of '  his  nativity,  whither  he  had  retired;  and 
they  executed  their  meafures  fo  well,  that  they  overcame  h’s  guards^- 
arrW  fire  and  fword  into  his  palace,  feized  upon  his’  irea lures,  and 
treated  him  with  an  indignity  amounting  to  brutal,  ’  ftriking  him  on 
the  face,  and  placing  him  on  an  aiVs  colt,  without  fdddle  or  bridle, 
and  ^kh  his  face  towards  the  tail.  " 

f  Nothing,  however,  could  overcome  the  fpirit  of  this  extraordi- 
wuy  mao?  he  refolved  not  to  convoke  any  new  council ;  he  perfifted 
in  his'daims  of  temporal  fupremacy  over  the  world;  and  he  abipliitely 
refufed  to  renounce  the  papacy,  which  was  demanded  of  him.  *  Vou 
‘  Bay  kill  me,'  fajd  he  feveral  times,  ftrecching  forth  his  neck,  ‘  for 
‘  lam  in  your  power  ';  but,  if  1  mull  die,  I  will  at  leaft  die  pope.' 

From  this  extpaif  the  reader  may  fee  that  Mr.  Ward  i%  more 
attentive  to  his  matter  than  to  his  manner,  and  chat  his  fentences 
are  formed  upoiV  Clarendon’s  model,  whicn  is  better  adapted  to 
a  court  of*law  than  of  criticifm.  His  language,  though  intelli¬ 
gible,  is  not  always  correct.  In  the  prefent  fpecimen  tne  adjec¬ 
tive  is  without  a  fubftantive ;  legitimate  is  put  for  legali 

snd,  Philip* s  ambajfador  at  Rome  was  loaded  with  the  htoji  virulent 
^^"oeb^ivei  againji  hWmaJier^  ought  to  have  been  thus  exprefled: 

‘  W/V/p*s  ambi»fl'ador  at  Rome  was  loaded  with  the  moft  virulent 
‘  invedlive$  ai  his  reprefehtative.' — Tfbat  means  fhopld  have  been 
msahs.— SttCib  is,  our  will^  we  whoy  &c,  is  an  incorrc<^ 
^ntcnce.—  To  Mr^.  AVard^s  work  aic  prefixed  a  preface  of'59 
^ages,  giving  an  account  of  his  plan  and  defign,  and  an  alphabe- 
index  of  the  principal  matters  contained  in  it.  Art. 
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Art.  TI.  Preventive  Policy  \  cry  The  Worth  of  eachy  the  Safdj 
oj  all:  being  the  Suhjlance  of  fever  al  Difeourjes  on  feme  of  th 
wo/t  Jiriking  Circumjianccs  in  the  prefent  Phenomena  of  tl( 
World.  By  the  Rev.  John  Moiry  A.  M.  pp.  421.  8vo. 
Owen.  London,  1796. 

^T^HE  beft  conftituted  governments  are  thofe  which  are 
founded  in  morality  and  religion.  It  was  on  thefe  founda. 
tinns  that  the  moft  powerful  and  ftable  of  the  ancient  empires 
were  formed  ;  it  was  on  thefe  foundations  that  Plato,  and  other 
ife  men  of  ancient  times,  built  their  plans  of  ideal  republics. 
It  is  in  the  fame  fpirit  that  our  pious  and  penetrating  obferver 
of  prefent  appearances  has  compofed  the  feafonable  difccurfes 
row  before  us ;  to  which  is  aptly  given  the  title  of  ‘  Preventive 
Policy.^ 

•  Towards  the  conclufion  of  a  preface,  fraught  with  fentimciits 
of  peace  and  good-will  towards  men,  our  author  fays, 

*  It;  is  a  queflion  deeply  interefting  to  all  good  citizens,  .whfthe 

W’e.are  not  better  employed  in  cherKhing  fentiments  of.  inutoal 
cflecm,  cultivating  the  virtues  of  candour  and  humanity,  conciliat¬ 
ing  the  good-nature  and  indulgence  of  each  other,  and  fanning  ball 
the  gentle  gale  of  kind  affeftion ;  than  in^hatching  foul  fuq^icion, 
<ju  rrclling  amorgft  ourfelves,.  fomenting  diflatisfaflion  and  animo- 
fity,  irritating „the/ angry  paffions,  and  augmenting  private  feud:, 
which,,  by  the  leaft  collilion  of  jarring'  interefts,  may  fet  the  nation 
in  fuch  a  blaze,  as  the  prefent  generation  may  never  fee  exdii- 
guilhed.  *  ' 

‘  And  who  would  nqt  be  proud  to  co-operate  vvlrh  the. great  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  world  in  caufing  all  wdio  inhabit  one  houfe,  ^or  dnefo- 
ciety,  to  be  of  one  mind  ;  brothers  to  dwell  in  unity;  and  creatures, 
all  liable  to  the  fame  imperfections  and  misfortunes,  and  all  breath¬ 
ing  the  fime  ardour  after  happinefs,  not  to  interfere  with  the  hafpi- 
ni  fs  of  others  \  Such  a  work  muft  fucceed,  whoever  are  the  agents, 
for  it  is  the  work  of  God,  and  cannot  come  to  nought.'); 

‘  The  number  of  pious  and  fober  minds,  even  in.  this  age  of  li- 
bertinifm  an-J  depravity,  accuftomed  to  confidcr  all  human  event>£S 
under  the  control  of  a  benign  Providence,  is  ftill  lefpeftable.  One 
leading  aim  of  thefe  difeourfes  is,  to  ftrengthen  a  principle  thus  con- 
folatory  to  the  human  heart ;  to  confirm  and  improve  a  confidence 
in  the  divine  government,  fo  highly  becoming  our  prefent  dependent 
and  precarious  condition ;  and  10  fortify  the  minds  of  the  difF.dert 
and  timid,  under  every  depreffure,  from  the  faddefi  afpecl  of  huro^n 
affairs,  with  the  humble  hope,  that  the  righteous  Ruler  of  the  univerlf 
fteadily  confults  our  fupreme  welfare,  even  when  clouds  and  darv 
nefs  are  round  about  him. 

•  With  thefe  views^  he  fubmits  to  the  confideralion  of  the  public» 
f  variety  of  neceflary  truths  in  popular  language,  more  fincerciy 
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dcftrous  to  imprefs  their  importance  on  the  hearts  of  his  readers,  than 
fol'cilous  about  whatever  praife  or  blame  tney  may  incur.  Some 
I  ?ilt  experience  of^the  world  taught  him  the  urtcr  inlignificance 
cf  the  one,  and  a  long  fen’es  of  fuffering  may  well  be  fuppofed  to 
have  rendered  him  callous  to  the  other.  And  he  will  care  the  lefs 

I  about  either,  provided  he  has  the  conlolation  of  thinking  the  pains  he 
has  taken  to  be  useful,  are  not  ahogciher  loll. 

«  His  defign,  however  imperfectly  executed,  has  uniformly  and 
fiocerely  been,  to  lend  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  preferve  things  as 
they^are.  to  repreis,  as  much  as  polhble,  that  violent  propenfry  to 
contufion  and  anarchy  which  ftill,  h(’wever  iecretly,  agitates  the  ig« 
norart  and  defperate;  to  conciliate  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
flrengthen  the  arm  of  authority;  to  footh  and  cheer  the ‘querulous 
and  peevilh,  encourage  the  timid  and  fea»^ful,  and  diiappoint  and  un* 
decpive  the  daring  and  ill-inieniioncd  ;  to  guard  eve.y  man’s  right, 
by  (hewing  that  no  claims  are'pnramount  to  juftice,  which  arc  never 
I  outragird  in  any  dtuation  or  date  of  h>(;iciy  u:tn  (afety ;  and  to  eha- 
blilh.ihe  fcccrity  of  property  on  the  only  bafe,  competent  lo  thtr 
I  weight  and  ’magnitude  of  fuch  a  vafl  anu  inteieftiiig  column,  by  en¬ 
gaging  all  in  its  defence,  and  impreffing  on  the  pubhc  mu»d  this  great 
truth;  that  life  is  no  longer  valuable  to  any  than  while  every  one  is 
protefted,  and  continues  in  the  fure  and  peaceable  poffcflion  of  his 

*  Thcfe  difeourfes  are  eleven  in  number : 

The  Age  we  live  in.  Popular  Vice  reprefled  hy  con- 
cuirent^Circumllances.— Complexion  of  the  Times. — By  whom 
!  and  for  what  pVaifed.— The.  Topics  urged  in  their  Detcnce  ex- 
’pofed,— Mr  Burke  quoted.  -  — 

,^1I...Causes  of  prevailing  Immcraiity.  Education.— 
ScepUClfm.j—Religious  Seftaries. — Prclent  Circumftance<;l  . 

JU.  Littleness  of  JHuman  Views.  Sources  of  Know- 
ledge.-^Organic  Imperfection.  —  Futurity  infcrutable.— Human 
E^tSf  poor  in  the  Eye,  of  fuperior  .Beings. — Our  Habitudes 
inimical  to  mental  Activity,— Ideas  of  the  Divinity.— Indul¬ 
gence,— Refignation. 

JV,  Democracy.  EfFetfts  of  public  Difeontent. — Anarchy. 
—Its  Spirit. — Its  Picture. — Makes  no  Allowance  for  human 
^^ealcnefs. -^Plato’s  Commonw^ealth.  —  Democracy  different 
among  the  Ancients  and  Moderns. — The  latter  incapable  of  it, 
aspravtifed  by  the  former.— Sedition  fupprefled. — Reform  in  the 
Reprefentation. 

y.  English  Monarchy.  Verfatilitv. — Foreign  contrafted 
^ith  domeftic  Politics.— Po//Vy.rT-Our  Situation — Liber¬ 
ties —  Laws  —  Rank— National  Happinefs  —  State  Expenditure 
Injtgnia  —  Equality — Taxes  —  Public  Credit— Economy— 
Penfion  Lift  —  Patronage —Place — Pageantry — Monarchy  — 
Xhc  Monarch,  -o'  » 

VI.  Con- 
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.VI.  CoKFiDENCE  IN  GovTiRNMENT.  Private  I ndividuali 
ignorant  of  public  Affairs. — Del.cacy  of  deciding  on  what  ij 
impeifedfly  known. — Mutual  Duties  of  the  governed  and  go, 
verning  — Baneful  Effects  of  Prejudice.— The  human  Facultic$ 
perverted  by  Power. — Source  of  Fadlion. 

VII.  The  new  Philosophy.  How  the  Multitude  art 
fitt.'d  for  Anarchy. — Effects  of  loofe  Principles. — Voltaire  and 
Ro  jffeau. — Thtir  Opinions  and  Writings. — Produce  a  fpurious 
and  depraved  Philofophy. — Our  Nature  flandered. — The  Con. 
dud  of  Providence  vindicated, — Our  Country  fupplicates  the 
great  awd  ICi^rned. 

VIII.  The  Gallic  Priesthood  APOSTATE.  AFaftuiy. 
precedented, — Charaders  of  the  Adlors,— Their  Couduft  in. 
terpreted  — Oaths  multiplied,  broken  and  defeated. — Atheib 
Clocked. — The  Country  roufed  and  indignant. 

JX.  Morality.  No  national  Profperity  without  Morak 
•^M^^ality  a  foclal  Aptitude. — Defedive  among  the  Ancients. 
— all  its  Majefty  from  the  Gofpel. — Incompatible  witli 
ino  ’»ern  Refinement.— Pageantry. — Heroes. — Heroifm.— Con. 
Cience.  ' 

X.  Impolicy  of  Irreligion.  Religion  effential  toSi 

cicly.— Abfurdity  of  Materialifm.— Charader  formed  on  Cbrlt 
tl'^n  Principles. — Virtues  they  infpire. — No  great-Men  or  great 
N  ations  where  not  prevalent.— Their  Abfcnce  fupplied  in  Stittes 
and  Individuals  by  every  Vice.— By  what! Sort  of  Government 
fecluded.  .>  » 

XI.  Social  Piety.  Irreligion  of*  the  Gallic  Rcpublic.- 

Offi  'es  of  Piety  in  every  other  State.— Their  natural  Operation. 
—The  lower  Orders  could  not  otherwife^be  ruled:— ^ObtameJ 
iinivcrfally  among  the  Ancients.— Society^declihes  as  they  arc 
deferted. — Verified  by  the  Pagan  World. —  Our  Clergy, anl 
Church  beft  Pledges  of  national  Security.  ■, 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

'  _  ■■  ■■  '  * 

Thefe  laft  are  chiefly  taken  fi*om  Lord  Aukland,  the  prefent 
Bi(hop  of  Lo:.doii,  Lord  Bacon,  Mr»  Burke,  Mr.  Summerai, 
and  the  Bilhop  of  Lilandaff, 

•  As  a  fpscimen  of  Preventive  Policy,  we  (hall  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract :  <  • 

"  ■  i '  ^  ■ 

*  A  palpable  aSldation,  and  many  filly  attempts  among  the 
leaders  of  our  regicide  neighbours,  to  imitate;  the  fentiments  and 
manners  of  ancient  republicans,  expofe  them  to,confiderable  ridicuk* 
And  were  it  not  for  thcTr  fanguinary  coafptracies  againll  the , quietude 
of  fociety,  who  could  help  laughing^ at,  fome  of  their  farcical  eccen¬ 
tricities  ?  But  in  nothing  certainly  do  they  lefs  rcfemblc  their  mailers 
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ii  Greece  and  Rome,  than  in  a  fantaftic  contempt  for  the  religion 
fheir  ancedors.  Have  they  forcot  to  what  pious  frauds  and  Talfe 


of  their  ancedors.  Have  they  forgot  to  what  pious  frauds  and  Falfe 
(yUems  the  phllofophcrs  and  ftateimen  of  thofc  heroic  ages  had  re- 
courfc  for  fupplying  their  ignorance  of  the  true?  Over  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  all  fociecies  in  the  world,  feme  peculiar  genii  have  always 
been  fuppofed  to  preiide.  Did  not  all  the  political  inllitutions  which 
have  come  to  our  knowledge,  originate  in  pretended  revelations  from 
heaven,  or  intcrcourfe  with  fupernatural  agents  ?  No  laws  were  ever 
deemed  fufficiently  binding  or  facred,  or  acceptable,  but  in  proportion 
as  they  had  a  tinfture  of  religion  in  them.  To  the  care  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  molt  favourite  and  popular  divinity  of  the  nation  or  ciry 
where  it  took  place,  every  independent  eftabliihment  was  therefore 
configned.  This  idea  of  its  nature  and  origin,  was  alfo  molt  fedu- 
loufly  kept  alive  by  a  molt  pompous  ritual.  All  over  the  pagan 
world  very  coftly  ceremonies  were  performed,  temples  erefted,  garnet 
celebrated,  and  folemnities  of  various  kinds  indituted,  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  under  whofe  aufpices  their  rights. we/e  placed,  and  to 
whont  they  applied  for  redrefs  in  all  their  calamides  and  Wrongs. 

.  *  Does  it  never  occur  to  our  modern  reformers  that  ^the  dccleulion 


ofall^the  empires  in  the  univerfe  may  be  attributed,  in  part  at  leaft* 
toirteligion,  and  even  dated  from  the  moment  that  the  necks  of  the 
multitude*  were  lool'encd  from  this  falutnrv  yoke  ?  No  ftaie  has  anv 


multitude*  were  lool'encd  from  this  falutnry  yoke  ?  No  ftaie  has  any 
where  profpered  after  the  cxtin<flion  of  piety  in  the  people.  6/, this 
mighty  engine  the  whole  apparatus  of  government  is  cohfolidated  ^ 
fobjefts  feel  the  neceffi^  of  obedience,  and  magiftrdtes  the  refponfi- 
bility  of  power;  petulance  is  reprelTed  and  ambition'" bound ed ;  tKe 
higheft  fituations  are  not  wantonly  occupied,  and  a!)  the  fubordinate 
iiadons  of  life  filled  and'fuftained  from  a  fenfe  of  duty.  ^ 

•  The  ancient  Perfians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  were  illuC- 
lriouS(and  irrefiftiblc) (Whale  the  religious,  principle  maintained  its 
afcendcucy  in  their  houfes  and  affemblics, » their  citizens  and  rulers, 
ibtir  councils  and  armies.  This  was  their  genius  which  infpired 
them^with  a  tafte  for  excellence,  and  gave  union  and  difciplinc  to  all 
their^criterprifes.  ^^nd  it  was  no  fooner.  loft,  than  the  glory  of  the 
mbft  renowned  among  all  tlie  heroic  nations  of  the  ancient  world  li¬ 
terally  departed.  It  was  their  fun,  and  when  it  fet,  they  funk  in  the 
darknefs,^  oblivion !  i 

*  Thefe  are  only  plain  arguments ;  but  plain  minds  have  felt  and 
acknowledged  their  influence  fince  the  beginning  of  time.  Elaborate 
it&nenootj^neyer  was,  and. never  will  be  a  principle  of  popular 
agency.  It  is  not  by  the  dull  phlegmatic  faggeftions  of  mere  mcia- 
phyfical  reafoners,  whole  opinions,  both  of  human  and  divine  things, 
arc  often  as  ra(h  and  premature  as  they  are  immodeft  and  indecent; 
that  ever  the  world  in  general  will  be  fvvayed.  Their  temerity  and 
rhodomontade  may  raife  fufpicion  and  dilguft  in  a  few  minds,  hack¬ 
neyed  like  their  own  in  the  hardihood  of  impiety,  and  artfully  in- 


ticyed  hkc  their  own  in  the  hardihood  of  impiety,  and  artfully  in¬ 
corporated  with  temporal  intereft  of  extehfive  magnitude,  even  pro- 
the  general  countenance  of  fuch  a ‘natitm  as  France,  in  the 
toomentary  ^parpxyfm  of  pa^ions  mterd  idled ‘.by  religion;  but  when 
fnbfides,  knd^  individuals,^  ho  longer  carried  down  the 
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ftrcam  of  popular  fury  and  fafhionable  contagion,  begin  to  reflcfl  ani 
feci  an  acceflion  of  felicity  from  perfonal  eafe  or  domertic  comfort 
the  pious  aptitude,  in  one  fhnpe  or  another,  will  inevitably  return, 
and  recover  all  its  wonted  fovereignty. 

•  Thui,  on  every  principle  of  iound  policy,  without  involving  any 
higher  confideration,  we  confidently  conclude  the  abfolute  inccmpa. 
tibility  of  irrcligion,  with  all  the  beft  forms  of  regular  fociety,  aMt 
leaves  every  fpecies  of  government  without  a  refponfibiliiy,  1;.^^ 
without  fandion,  confcicnce  without  check,  innocence  without  pro. 
tedion,  and  life  without  guardian  or  guide.* 


Thcfe  difeourfes  are  undoubtedly  well-timed;  and,  in  their 
natural  cfFeff,  tend  to  prove  the  principal  doctrine  they  contain, 
Our  preacher  has  been  certainly  indulgent,  and  almoft  compli. 
menrary,  to  his  own  order;  but  has  not,  however,  exaggerated 
their  impqrtiince,  if  we  meafure  this,  not  by  what  a  few  of  them 
arc,  but  by  what  all  of  them  ought  to  be.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  propriety,  a  grace,  a  political  neceffity,  of  public  and  efta- 
blifhed  Ibcial  worfhip  of  fome  kind  or  other.  And  nothing  cai\ 
be  .more  decent,  pure,  and  alF.<Sling  to  the  mind  and  heart,  than 
the  church  of  England  ;  in  defence  of  which  Mr.  Moir  has  pro. 
duced  fome  arguments,  which,  if  not  wholly  new,  are  placed 
in  a  new  and  lively  light. 


Art.  III.  The  New  Annual  Regifler^  cr  General  Repofitorjjf 
Hijiory^  Politics ^  and  Literature^  for  the  Tear'  1 795. 
which  is  prefixed^  the  Hijlory  of  Knowledge^  Learnings  oni 
Tajiey  in  Great  Britain^  during  the^*^ Reign  of  CharlesA* 
pp.  773.  8vo.  8s.  Robinfons.  London,  1796.  - 


'  .  i 

TF  the  lapfe  of  time  brings  many  things  to  light,  it  buries  more, 
nay  the  greater  part,  ^ and  almoft  all  humaii.  affliirs,  in  pro¬ 


found  and  perpetual  oblivion.  Hence  the  propriety  of  arrefting, 
as  it  were,  on  the  fpot,  public  occurrences  and  appearances, 
fuch  volumes  as  that  before  us ;  the  early  publication  of  which 
muft  be  gratifying  to  the  curiofity  of  all  who  w’ifli  to  jook  back 
tolhe  year  to  which  it  refers ;  and  particularly  to  our  coun¬ 
trymen  in  the  diftant  dependencies  of  the  empire.  Nor  is  the 
early  publication  of  the  New  Annual  Regifter  to  be  defended 
only  on  this  ground:  there  is  a  propriety  in  publilbing  lU 
great  events  and  features  of  the  year  as  nearly  after  the  time  of 
its  expiration. as  poflible.  .  It  is  true,  many  things  will  be  difeo- 
vered  by  the  progreffion  of  time  unknown  to  the  prcfeni ;  anJ 
an  annual  regifter  publifhed  feveral  years  after  the  period  '^hich 
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forms  Its  fubjeft,  has  a  chance  of  being  more  correft  than  one 
that  treads  fo  hard  (as  Hume  faid  of  Smollet)  on  the  heels  of 
time.  ‘  But  there  is  a  diftinclion  between  annals  and  legitimate 
hiftory.  Annals  record  eft’ects;  hiftory  traces  caufes.  EfFe£ls, 
or,  events,  are  marked  with  accuracy,  as  they  rife — -caufes  arc 
inveftigated  when  time  unfolds  new  facls,  and  exhibits  wider 
and  wider  fields  of  comparifon. — Annalifts,  indeed,  will  fpecu- 
late  and  fyftematife,  and,  for  the  moft  part,  warp  their  narrative 
with  thread  fpun  out  of  their  own  prejudices.  But  their  webs 
muft  be  unravelled  by  the  future  hiliorian — whether  they  be 
publi/hed,  as  the  prefent,  in  the  year  immediately  following  that 
to  which  it  refers,  or  not  till  fome  years  after. 

The  New  Annual  Regifter  for  1795  fets  out,  as  ufiial,  with 
[  jn  hiftoric^l  deduction  of  knowledge,  learning,  and  tafte,  in 
Great 'Britain,  The  period  occupied  by  the  iketch  in  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us‘  is  that  of  King  Charles  I, ;  during  which,  reli¬ 
gious  controverfy,  fo  interefting /or  the  lime,  but  fo  dry' arid 
dHgufting  to  futurity,  ftill  held  the  principal  place;  but  in 
which  the  ftudy  of  experimental  philofophy,  ihooting  forth  with' 
not  a  little  vigour  from  the  plants  fet  in  the  former  reigri,  de^i  * 
listhts  the  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  with  a  profpecl  of  iiT- 
creafing  knowledge,  and  a  wider  command  over  nature.  This 
part  of  the  work  is  executed  with  greater  taflc  and  judgment, 
as  well  as  with  greater  brevity,  than  in  any  of  the  former  num¬ 
bers;  which  run,  in  many  inftances,  into  matters  frivolous  in 
theiafelves,  and  frivolous  with  regard  to  the  characters  by  whom 
alone  tl)ey  w^ere  coniidered  as  of  importance. 

I  Of  the  ft  yle  and  tenour  of  the  Britiih  and  Foreign  Hiftory 
mthis»Yplumc,  the  reader  will  form  fome  juJgtncm  from  its 
conclufion:  .  . 

*'  The  parliament  proceedings  of  the  year  1795  will  prefent  to  the 
fpeculative  politician  the  moft  complete  view  of  the  ftatc  of  Europe 
at  this  period  which  is  any  where  to  be  found.  It  is  evident,  that 
b)r_the  alarming  increafe  of  the  power  of  Kuftia— by  the  infamous 
annihijation  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland — by  the  fuccefles  of  the 
French: — the  old  balance  of  Europe  is  efFe*51ualIy  deftroyed.  A  new 
balance ^of  power  on  the  continent  is  created,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
B'jpon  a  worfe  principle  than  the  former;  becaufe  the  power  is  now 
VeftevTin  fewer  hands.  As  it  is>  however,  upon  France  and  Pruffia 
tbe  llatefman  muft  rely  for  a  counterbalance  to  the  enormous  and 
perwhelming  power  of  Ruffia ;  for  Auftria  can  no  longer  be  con- 
lidcred  of  any  weight  in  the  fcale.  T  he  title  of  Emperor  will  pro- 
pabiy,  before  long,  be  transferred  to  the  hbufe  of  Brandenburgh ; 
in  fuch  a  transfer,  the  Germanic  body,  and  the  proteftanc  in- 
in  .particular,  will. perhaps  find  their  beft  fccurity.-  In  the. 
'it  is  the  obvious  ihtereft  of  Eriiain  to  abftain  ,moft 
from  all  coniinenul  broils — to  recruit  her  finances,  which 

certainly 
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certainly  are  In  no  promifing  ftatc,  and  to  extend  her  commerce,  b* 
forming  not  ofFenfivc,  but  commercial  alliances.  ^ 

•  From  the  exhauSed  (late  of  all  the  belligerent  powers,  it  rc, 
quires  no  degree  of  prophetical  infpiration  to  predi^,  that  a  general 
peace  cannot  be  far  didant.  In  negociating  with  France,  our  govern* 
ment  will  evince  ifs  wifdom  by  infilling  lefs  on  territorial  than  com. 
xnercial  acquifiiions.  The  advantages  of  the  former  are  extremclj 
dubious,  thofe  of  the  latter  are  certain ;  the  profits  of  the  former  are 
paitial,  thofe  of  the  latter  general ;  the  former  will  be  lenacioufly  rc. 
fufed,  the  latter  would  be  liberally  granted :  and  aifuredly  there  never 
was  a  period  more  favourable  to  the  negociating  of  an  advantageow 
treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  than  at  this  moment ;  her  own  ma. 
nufattures  are  at  a  ftand,  and  the  trade  of  Holland  is  ruined.  ^5, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  minifter  is  increafed,  though  the  people 
arc  impoverifhed,  by  every  territorial  acquifition,  we  can  eafily  forefee 
that  thefe  will  be  the  points  mod  obftinately  infilled  on,  and  that  the 
extenfion  of  our  commerce  will  be  proportionably  neglefted. 

•  Whether  the  prefcni  minillers  of  Great  Britain  are  adequateto 
the  ihitions  which  they  occupy,  or  not,  is  no  longer  a  queftion  of 
opinion,  but  a  quedion  of  fail.  To  the  fadls  we  mull  refer;  awl 
when  thefe  are  duly  weighed  and  confidered,  there  can  be  but  link 
difference  of  feiitiment- among  thinking  men.  If  the  precipitate 
meafures  by  which  we  were  hurried  into  the  war — if  the  fenfelcfj 
alarms  by  which  either  they  were  deluded  themfelves,  or  deluded 
others — ^if  the  obftinate  rejeftlon  of  all  overtures  of  accomraodation- 
if  the  advantages  we  have  loft,  and  the  misfortunes  we  have  fullaincd 
—be  confideiTO,  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  draw  a  fair  con- 
clufion,  independent  of  the  condu6l  of ’the  war,  which  has  been  uni¬ 
formly  unfortunate ;  and  that  is  at  lead  a  prefumpiive  evidence  tbal' 
at  has  not  been  uniformly  well  planned.  It  is  a  duty  now  incumbent 
on  the  people  of  this  country,  to  examine  the  fafts  for  ihemfeh  es;  i: 
is  a  duty  which  they  owe  to.the  prefent  generation,  and  to  their  pof* 
terity,  not  only  to  think,  but  to  remonftrate,  .Thofe  who  tell  tbea 
that  the  people  arc  not  to  inquire  into  the  condud  of  the  men  wh# 
are  entrufted  with  the  management  of  their  affairs,  are  thofe  who  mih 
only  to  betray  them.  •  No  honefl,  no  truly  great  ftatefrhan,  was  ever 
averfe  to  inquiry;  fince  the  more  minutely  his’eohduft  is  invefligatei 
the  greater  will  be  his  reputation. 

•  For  ourfelves  (ungonnefted  with  every  party  as  we  are),  ok 
only  wi(h  is  to  fee  the  adminiftration  of  the  country  placed  in  the  bel 
and  ableft  hands,  whoever  they  may  be.  The  crilis  is  awful, 
there  is  no  ncceflity  for  defpair.  A  man  of  genius,  of  knowlefgft 
of  liberal  principles,  and  extended  views  ((hould  fuch  a  one  be  fou^i 
to  direft  the  councils  of  this  country),  may  yet  reftore  the  honW[ 
and  confequence  of  Britain — may  extend  her  commerce  even 

its  former  limits— and,  by  adopting  a  fyftem  of  domeftic  aezoml 
inftead  of  a  fyftem  of  influence  and  profufion,  may  yet  place 
finances  on  a  refpeftable  footing ;  and,  without  injuring  the  rich, 
effedually  alleviate  the  burthens  of  the  poor.* 
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The  Principal  Occurrences  and  Public  Papers  of  1795  are 
exhibited  with. due  accuracy. 

Under  the  general  title  of  Biographical  Anecdotes  and  Cha- 
raders,  wc  have,  as  ufual,  fpecimens  of  the  literature  and 
icience  of  I795i  criiicifms  on  the  principal  writers.— This 
divifion  of  the  publication,  which  is  the  laft,  takes  up  304  pages. 
The  year  1795  is  more  barren  of  productions  of  genius  than 
tny  that  had  preceded  it,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Annual  Rcgifter.  Neither  has  the  editor  been  always  judicious 
in  bis  feleClions,  or  candid  and  juft  in  his  criticifms ;  in  which 
there  are  the  moft  manifeft  proofs  either  of  prejudice,  or  want 
of  ufte  and  judgment.' 

The  middle  divifion  of  this  volume  (very  judicioufly  calcu- 
latcdfor  being  taken  to  pieces,  and  arranged  in  a  different  form, 
or  forms)  occupies  186  pages.  The  fi:  ft  divifion,  containing 
Jritifh  and  Foreign  Hiftory,  258  pages ;  the  Hiftory  of  Know** 
ledge,  prefixed,  xxxvi  pages. —  I'his  (ketch  is  taken  chiefly  frofcn 
Mr.  Hume,  which  is  acknowledged,  and  in  which ‘there* was 
IK)tthe  leaft  impropriety.— It  is  impoffible  to  pafs  over,  withoyt 
the  very  ftriking  contraft  between  the  accounts '  2>ven 
regifter  of  the  literature  and  fcience  of  tfie.  reign 
Ij  and^thofe  ^pf  ^he  fingle^year  1795.  .The  farmer 
inf^nis’ to  mo  more  than  36  pages,  large  type ;  the  ‘latter  to 

E04  (inall  ,.Ther^c  is  a  diftinilion,  it  is  readily  admitted, 

f’tvyeen  th^  4€fignSuof  annals'  and  hiftory.  But  even  in  annals 
Wc;isrjOon>  v  there  is  even  )a  neceflity  for  feleCIion*  There 
hoot  aYeimon,  .a  pamphlct*eych'on  pclitics  or  theological  con- 
xoverfy^Lorua  poem  or  firing  *of  rhymes,  fo  contemptible  but 
tis  fecorded^ini the  New  Annual  Regi(lcr,  for  the  moft  part 
wh  great  approbation^' ^'never  with  any ’note  of.difapprobation 
x  cenfure.j  This  is'ccitainly  "ve'rjr  good-natured,  on  the  part 
if^'the  Vdit^  j*  the  exulcatidn  arifing  from  their 

i^ll^fubfideih  thp  breads  of  fober^aod  reflci^ing  authors, 
TOcn  they  compare  the  prolixity  of  the  Donu:Jiic  Literature  of  1 79^ 
Irith  the  bt^i^fraccount  given,  by  the  fame  hiftorians  and  critics, 
fewhple. reign, and  thatpf  twenty- five  yea !  I^JVct  few  are  the 
iothors  of  tfie  many  hundreds,  or  rather  thoufands,  applauded  in 
^  New  Annual  Regifter,  who  will  make  this  refle£Hon«  Yet,  as 
^ch  as  this  conduS  is  liable  to  cenfure,  in  point  of  cricicifm 
hiftory,  To  much,  perhaps,  is  it  worthy  of  approbation  in  a 
noralfview.’  For  the  miferies  and’ difappointments  of  authors 
ft)  many  and  various,  that  there  is  great  mercy  and  benevo^ 
^nce  in  fdpporting  their  felf-love  and  complacency  againft  the 
^3cks  and  the  indifference  of  the  world.  • 

r  We  have  yet  to  obferve,  on  this  very  comprehenfive,  and  on 
^  whole  entertaining  volume,  that  it  is  not  only  in  the 
VQ*  Rfiv,  VOL*  XXVIII*  SBJPT.  1796,  biftoiical 
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htftorical  port  that  n  ntry  marked  political  bias  is  prominent 
but  even  in  the  fele£tion  of  the  poetry  of  the  year ;  among  which 
«re  find  a  moft  infimd  ode  *  To  the  Juries  on  the  late  State 
Trials  i'  a  ‘  War  Elegy,  better  fuited  to  our  Circumftancn 
than  the  War  Elegies  of  Tyrteus*;'— *  March  of  the  Guard) 
to  Greenwich,  Feb.  15,  *793;'  a  burlefque  poem  on  the  cam. 
paign  of  1793«  fi>r  an  account  of  which  fee  Englifli  Review  for 
Auguft  1795;  and  a  *  Sonnet  to  the  People’s  Advocate,  taken 


It  is  a  difgrace  to  our  a^  and  country  that  not  one  of  os 
political  and  literary  annalms  or  journaliib  dares  to  write,  or,i 
would  fimn,  even  to  think  with  fuch  freedom,  manlineis,  an 
idignity  of  fcnttmem,  as  were  entertained  by  many  individuah 
aira  fome  writers,  under  the  moft  atrocions  preflure  of  the  Rd 
man  empire  ?  Where,  amongft  all  our  hiftoriographers  of  th 
day,  is  there  one  who,  forming  his  fentiments  and  views  0 
maxims  common  to  all  times  and  {daces,  raifes  his  voice  t 
diftant  periods,  and  addreftes  the  theatre  of  the  world  ?  Wbei 
is  the  jotimaUft,  or  the  annalift,  that  imitates  Tacitus,  or  eve 
Suetonius,  we  do  not  fay  in  genius  and  comprehenfive  view 
but  in  candour  and  boldnefs  of  defign  ?  •  To  pleafe  fome  put; 
^r  to  cook  up  memorandums  into  journals,  and  journals  Toi 
views  t,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  palatable  to  the  public, 


*  The  chief  incident  on  which  this  elegy  turns  is,  indeed, 
afiiedKng. 

t  See  Englifli  Review  for  Sept.  1795,  p.  222* 
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pered  with  fucb  daintieS)  appears  to  be  the  fiim'  of  their  ani- 
bition.  . . 

Having  faid  that  the  year  1795  finguiarly.  barren  of  works 
of  high  genius,  we  muft  obferve,  that  the  *  Inveftigation  of 
•Dr.  Hutton  into  the  Principles  and  Progrefs  of  Knowledge,* 
though  criticifed  (very.fuperficially)  in  this  volume,  was  pub- 
liibed  early  in  1794.  The  pofthumous  works  of  Dr.  Adam 
Smith,  as  fuch,  may  be  conftdered  as  the  production  of  a  for¬ 
mer  period.  Xhe  Zoonomia  of  Darwin,  Vol.  I.  belongs  to 
1794,  Vol.  II.  to  179^* 


Art.  IV.  Travels^  in  the  Tear  through  France^  Turkey^ 
and  Hungary^  to  Vienna^  concluding  with  an  Account  of  that 
City,  In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Lady  in  England.  ’  By  Brilliant 
HunteryEfq.  pp.  451.  8vo.  6s.  toards. B.  and  J.  White, 
Fleet  Street.  London,  1796. 

*  I  * 

% 

■pROM  thefe  letters,  of  which  the  ftyle,  tbpueh  fometimes 
T  incorredt,  upon  the  whole  .deferves  commen^tion,'  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  writer  was  obliged  to  employ  an  interpreter ;  and 
therefore  we  muft  not  exped  from  him  any  of  thpfe  familiar 
converfations  which  cbara£terij[e  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and 
conftitute  the  charm  pf  a  few  bppks  of  this  defcriptton.  Such 
obfervations,  however,  as  could,  be  .made  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  Turkilh  and  Greek  language,  and  without  any  conu- 
derable  refldence  in  any  place,  except  Smyrna  and  Conftanti- 
.oople,  are  here  detailed,  we'  believe,  with  truth  and  accuracy. 

*  The  vaft  empire  of  the  Turks,’  fays  this  author,  *  is  inhabited 

*  by  four  diftihd  races  of  pei^le,  viz.  the  Turks,  the  Greeks,  the 
'  Jews,  and  Armenians.  The  Jews  are  much  more  numerous 
‘  than  the  Armenians }  but,  as  the  frf  [former]  betray  exai^y 
'  the  fame  charafleriflics  which  diftinguilh  them  in  other  parts 

*  of  the  globe,  and  as  there  is  nothing  particularly  remarkable 

*  or  interefting  in  the  habits  of  the  fecond  [latter],  1  (hall  con- 
‘  fine  my  obfervations  to  the  Turks  and  Greeks.— -The  Turks, 
‘  at  prefent,  are  an  enervated,  a  fuperftitious,  an  ignorant,  arid 
‘  fluggifh  people ;  the  declared  enemy  [enemies]  of  the  arts 

*  smd  fciences,  and  the  firm  oppofer  [opppfers]  of  every  ufeful 

*  infiitution.  Too  ftupid  to  comprehend,  or  too  proud  to  learn, 
'  or  too  infatuated  to  be  convinced,  although  they  are  furrounded 

*  on  almoti  every  fide  by  civilifed  and  enlightened  nations,  their 
‘  attachment  to  opinions  which  are  founded  in  folly,  atid  upheld. 
‘  by  prejudice,  does  not  diminifh.’  This  ftationary,  or  per- 

retrograde,  condition  of  the  Turks,  Mr.  Hunter  attri- 

Qj2  but’es 
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butes  to  tKc  defpotic  frame  of  their  government,  and  ftill*  more 
to  the  predeftinarian  fyftem  of  their  religion.  ‘  A  Turk  re. 
f  gards*  every  occurrence  of  his  \  life  with  the  faine  torpid  indif. 

•  fcrence ;  and,  being  fully  perfuaded  that  no  exertion  or  pru. 

•  dence  can  prolong  his  nappinefs,  or ‘avert  his  deftruftion,  it 

•  very  frequently  happens,  that  neither  the  prolpecS  .of  fccuritj, 

•  nor  the  approach  of  danger,  can  animate  his  perceptions,  or 
‘  awaken  him  from  his  lethargy.— 'Grave  and  uncommunicative, 

•  if  he  reads  the  Koran  ,  a  fpecified  number  of  times,  prays  at 

•  dated  hours  either  at  home  or  at  a  mofque  five  times  a  day, 

•  and  conforms  to  a  few  of  the  pofitive  ordinances  of  his  pro. 

•  phet,  he  imagTheTthat  he' has  difeharged  every  thing  which  ij 
^  either  requifii^  or  important ;  and  that,  as  a  recompenfe  for 
^  fuch  €X2l£X  and  fcrupulous  obedience,  he  has  fecured,  in  a  fo. 

^  ture  date,  the  endlefs  and  voluptuous  enjoyments  of  his  ideal 
^  paradife.— r-^Superdition,  whiqh  is  the  mother  of  the  dranget 
^  abfurdities  and  contradictions,  notwithdanding  the  fatalifmof 

•  the  Turks,  difpofes  them  to  celebrate  eclipfes  with  extraor. 

•  dinary  folemnity.  If  one  happens  to  occur  during  the  night, 
^  they  are  roufed  from^  their  flumbers  by.  the  cries  of  the  Muez. 

•  zins;  and,  on  hearing  the  .fummons,  they  indantly  rife,  repair 

•  to' their  mpfques,  and  by  vows  and,  (applications  endeavour  to 

•  avert  the  menaces' pffuch’  aii^alafming. omen/  Does  not  this 
faft  ptove,^th^  they^ arc  no  more  fatalifts  than  their  neighboun! 
Will  they  not  anticipate  tfie  drok'e  of  aii  enemy’s  fword,  and, 
by  military  dratagems^  prevent,  the  approach  of  d^mger  ?  The 
Calvinidic  protedapts  have  adopted  the  fydem  of  prededinatioii) 
and  yet  are  not  inferior  in  knowledge  to  other  religionids.  For 
what  is  prededi nation,' when  properly  explained,  but  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  an  indilToluble  chain  of  caufes  and  efTeds  per¬ 
vading  all  natul’e^  and  connecting  its  different  members  ?  Hen 
the  Turks  are  more  philofophical  than  the  generality  of  Chrit 
tians.  Is  not  their  Unitarian  belief  entitled  to  the  fame  praife! 
Since  the  belief  of  prededination  has  not  prevented  the  Scotcl, 
the  Genevefe,  and  Englilh  preftjyterians  from  making  as  gret 
a  progrefs  in  knowledge  and  civilifation  as  their  fellows,  ^ 
mud  look  for  another  caufe  of  the  ignorance  and  dupidity  st* 
tributed  to  the  Turks.  The  want  of  the  prefs,  which  has  late!) 
appeared  among  them,  is  the  caufe,  and  was  the  caufe,  of  ^ 
prevalence  of  fimilar  ignorance  and  dupidity  among  the  Chrf 
tians  till  the  fifteenth  century.  If  the  religion  and  goveniiTid 
of  the  Turks  arc  the  caufes  of  their  prefent  ignorance  and  fiH 
pidity,  why  were  the  Arabs,  who  profelTed  the  fame  religion,  m 
bad  the  fame  fpccics  of  government,  fo  far  from  being  ignorarj 
and  dupid,  that,  in  comparifon  of  them,  the  mod  polifhed  £*^1 
topeans  were  mere  barbarians  ?  But  enough  of  this* 

®  w 
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«  Their  religion  is  fuppqrtcd  at  an  immenfc  expence*  It$ 
«  minifters,  of  whom  the  inufti  is  the  head^  are  innumerable; 
«  and  the  revenues  of  Tome  of  the  royal  mofques  stmount  to  the 
*  almoft  incredible  fum^  of  60,000/.  fterling.’ — Incredible,  in- 
^cd!  Has  the* author  never  heard' of  the  royal  mofque  or  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Durham  ?  Its  revenues  exceed  70,000/.  But  what 
is  this  to  the  mofque  of  Toledo  in  Spain,  where  the  archbifliop 
alone  has  iao,ooo/.  llerling  ?  The  Mufti  of  Rome  has  ft  ill  more* 
But  ‘  the  Greeks  are  opprefted  by  them  in  numberlefs  ways; 
t  and  as  for  the  poor  Jews,  they  are  the  objects  of  fuch  com- 
(  plete  obloquy  and  fcorn,  that  they  are  buffeted  and  plucked  by 
<  their  beards  wherever  they  are  met/ — Do  the  Chriftians,  whom 
the  Turks  call  ‘  infidels  and  dogs,*  beftow  better  treatment  on 
the  negroes  in  the  Weft  Indies  ? 

‘  The  ufe  of  wine  is  ftri£lly  forbidden  by  the  Koran;  and 
the  Turks,  to  elude  the  intention  of  this  inconvenient  prohibi¬ 
tion,  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  following  equivoca¬ 
tion.  They  affirm  that  rum,  beer,  and  other  liquors,  which 
are  dJftilled  or  extradled  from  grain,  as  they  are  never  men¬ 
tioned  by  their  prophet,  do  not  come  within  the  meaning  of 
this  law;  and  that  therefore  they  may  drink  them  without  any 
impropriety,  or  the  ri(k  of  incurring  his  difpleafure,  Many^ 
however,  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  what  thefe  frivolous  fub- 
terfuges  are  unable  to  palliate ;  and,  when  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity,  will  drink  wine,  as  well  as  rum  and  beer,  in  pretty 
large  dofes. — In  times  of  war  the  foldiers  are  often  feen  reeling 
about  the  ftreets.* — And  is  . not  drunkennefs  forbidden  by  our 
[oran?  Yet  how  many  do  we  fee,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
[eeling  about  the  ftreets !  When  Mr.  Hunter  mentions  a  place 
Gonftantinople,  where  the  opium-eaters  aflemble  every  even- 
ig  to  t^ke  their  dofe  of  that  drug,  one  is  reminded  of  a  gin- 
[ellar in  London.  But,  alas!  there  are  many  gin-fliops  in  the 
itter  for  one  opium-Ihop  in  the  former. — ‘  Thefe  debauchees 
carry  with  them  the  marks  of  their  jntenrperance.  Their 
limbs  are  emaciated;  their  features  are  cadaverous  and  dif- 
torted;  and  their  very  faces  betray  them  to  be  the  flaves  of 
Ijcftial  appetite  and  fenfuality.* 

*  The  Turkifli  minifters  of  religion  are  very  numerous;  and 
the  dervifes,  a  fpecies  of  monks,  notorious  hypocrites,  and 
often  beggars/^But  is  hypocrify  peculiar  to  the  Turkifh 
‘Tvifes  ?  Are  not  fuch  dervifes  to  be  found  in  all  countries  ? 

^  Turks  have  eflabliflied  neither  tithes  nor  pariffi- rates, 
here  is  the  wonder  that  their  dervifes  (hould  be  beggars,  of 
Jeir  beggars  dervifes  * ;  ^  fince  the  Mahometans  allow  every 

"""  - - - —I— - - - - - -  '  ■  ■  ■■ 

*  See  '  The  Caufes  and  Remedies  of  the  Impotence  of  the  com* 
fitd  Powers,*  publilhed  by  Evans. 
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*  man  to  take  up  or  lay  down  the  trade  of  religion  at  pleafure, 

*  a  change  of  habit  being  the  only  fymbol  of  divine  infpiration/ 
If  all  the  beggars  in  England  were  to  alTume  the  drefs  o(  I 
clergymen^  we  believe  that,  notwiihftandiiig  the  two  or  thret 
mill  ii'^ns  paid  annually  in  parifh  rates,  and  other  modes  of  be. 
nefaflion,  our  beggarly  dervifes  would  exceed  the  Turkiih  in 
number. 

Of  one  fpecics  of  dervifes,  who  exhauft  their  powers  of  re. 
fpiration  with  nearly  the  fame  degree  of  rationality  as  our  mc- 
thodiftical  bawlers,  we  cannot  forbear  to  tranferibe  his  account, 

•  Their  chief  occupation  is  ^in  dancing,  with  a  few  of  theit 

*  brethren,  to  the  found  of  the  flute,  and  other  mufical  inftru. 

^  ments,  and  turning  round  till  they  are  quite  exhaufted,  anJ 

•  can  no  longer  endure  the  fatigue.  They  have  a  bonnet  d[ 

^  camel’s  hair  on  their  head,  and  a  leathern  girdle  round  their 

*  waifts,  from  which  their  garment  hangs  downward,  likci 

•  woman’s  petticoat.  The  velocity  of  their  motion,  when  thcf 

*  are  Wheeling  roiind,  makes  it  fly  out,  and  produce  a  verj 
‘  droll  eflTeil.  I  have  often  feen  the  fine  dancers  at  our  open 

•  fet  ihemfelves  agoing  in  the  fame  manner,  and  make  juft  a 

♦  ridiculous  an  appearance/ — This  exhibition  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  by  fome  as  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  ftrophej 
iand  antiftrbphe?  Why  might  not  Veftris  delight  him,  if  i 
Perfian  religiohift,  as  the  image  of  the  fun’s  vertiginous 
revolution  ? 

The  Greeks  Mr.  Hunter  deferibes  as  mean,  cowardlj, 
fubtle,  capricious,  irritable,  and  rapacious ;  and  we  believt 
that  his  defer! Dtioh  is  juft;  becaufe,  according  to  their  count 
tryman,  old  Homer,  man,  when  deprived  of  liberty,  lofes  half 
bis  good  qualities. 

As  a  farther  fpecimen  of  that  eafv,  elegant,  and  rational  amufe- 
tnent  which  is  to  be.derived  from  Mr.  Hunter’s  Travels,  we  (hi! 
extradf  the  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  charafter  and  man¬ 
ners  of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  of  the  Turkifli  government: 

•  The  Greeks  are  a  much  more  lively  and  induftrious  people  tha 
the  Turks;  yet  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether,  on  the  wholci 
their  charadters  be  more  conciliatory  or  meritorious. 

♦  The  only  qualities  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  them  ftoi 
their  anceftors  are,  cunning  and  deceit,  which,  by  continual  prtc 
tice,  and  by  applying  them  to  the  various  tranfaftions  of  life,'^^ 
have  perhaps  extended  and  refined. 

*  They  are  extremely  loquacious,  and,  when  they  addrefs 
arc  as  fertile  in  gefture  as  in  words.  Their  pafilons  are  ftrong* 
their  difpofiiion  is  compofed  of  a  fingular  contrariety  of  aftectinm 
for  they  arc  at  once  cheerful  and  fullen  irritable  and  obftin^^^ 
revengeful  and  capricious ;  and  they  pafs  through  the  moil 
tranfitions  of  temper  with  wonderful  celerity. 
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*  Although  totally  unacquainted  with  the  power*  of  harmonyy  Qr 
tbe  rules  of  compofition*  they  are  paflionately  fond  of  mafic ;  and 
molt  of  them  fing  and  play  on  fboie  mufical  tnftrument!  Bat  their 
(i/s,  for  the  moft  parti  confifi  of  fuch  a  ftrangc  faccefiioh  of  difi:or- 
dant  notes,  withoat  even  the  wild  melody  of  nature  to  recommend 
tbem,  that  I  never  derived  any  pleafure  from  the  efforts  of  their 

<  There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  difpofition  of  a  Greek,  which 
I  cannot  forbear  mentioning.  If  you  chance  to  ftand  in  need  of  his 
s^nce,  it  frequently  happens  that  he  is  not  inclined  to  grant  it; 
sod  when  this  is  the  cale,  no  perfuafion,  nor  any  moderate  recom- 
peoee,  can  prevail  on  him  to  ferve  you ;  but  he  will  ftubbomly  perfiff 
in  a  denial  till  you  have  recourfe  to  violence,  blows  being  the  only 
srgoments  which  prove  efficacious.  They  have  no  idea  of  honour  or 
|toerofity ;  and  their  great  aim  is  to  overreach  you  by  artifice  and 
I  j^Jicbood* 

I  *  The  Greeks  employ  themfelves  in  the  contraded  branches  of 
comoMrcCj  but  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  purfue  it  on' an  enlarged 
lod  liberal  fcale.  They  are,  in  general,  very  avaricious ;  and  their 
tliirft  after  money  frequently  hurries  them  into  fpeculative  plans 
which  are  beyond  their  comprehcnfion,  and  finally  the  caufe  of  their 
ruin.  • 

^  When  in  any  office  of  authority,  they  Ihew  as  great  a  difpoficioii 
for  pride,  extortion,  and  tyranny,  as  the  Turks.  They  openly  vio. 
late  every  principle  of  juftice  and  humanity^  and  commit  afts  of  the 
ooft  iniquitous  and  atrocious  villainy  without  compunflion*  They 
are  uoiverfally  dreaded  and  detefted  by  their  inferiors;  and  when 
they  arc  depofed,  the  rejoicings  and  acclamations  of  the  multifude 
arc  general  and  fincere.  What  can  be  the  pleafures  of  power  when 
it  is  pofielTed  on  fuch  terms  ?  The  life  of  a  tyrant  muft  be  a  life  of 
endlefs  wrctchednefs  and  perplexity.  *He  muft  know  that  injuftice 
begets  refentment  and  enmity;  and  knowing  that,  although  lodged 
within  ramparts,  and  furrounded  with  guards,  he  muft  live  in  per* 
pctual  anxiety  and  fear.  Having  himlelf  broken  through  every  tie 
of  morality  and  nature^  he  muft  fufpefl  that  they  are  not  more 
reverenced  by  others,  and  muft  diftruft  his  very  aftbeiates  and 
friends. 

*  A  great  many  of  the  menial  fervants  m  Turkey  are  Greeks,  who 
come  chiefly  from  Tino  (one  of  the  iflands  in  the  Archipelago  wliich 
I  have  already  mentioned),  where  they  return  when  they  have  amalTed 
^ough  wealth  to  live  at  eafe,  and  enjoy  themfelves.  They  theo 
become  g?cat  men  (for  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  is  very  poor), 
pve  balls,  drefs  gayly,  and  keep  fumptuous  tables.  Their  houfes 
^  principally  furniftied  with  what  their  dexterity  has  fupplied  thent 
during  the  time  they  were  in  fervice :  and  gentlemen  who  have 
there  relate,  that,  at  their  feafts,  fcarcely  two  napkins  or  two 
are  to  be  feen  with  the  fame  mark ;  for  they  not  only  pilfer 

from  their  mailer,  but  from  all  liis  friends,  wh^QCver  an  opportunity 
Prefcnts  itfclf,  rr  / 
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^  ^  Of  all  the  fubjcfts  of  Turkey,  the. Greeks  are  the  moft  cxpt, 
rienced  in  nautical  affairs.  They  build  almod  all  the  (hips  of  war* 
and  CO  the  Levants,  or  marine  foldiers,  employed  on  boaid  thofela 
the  fervice  of  the  (late,  a  certain  proportion  of  G»eek  labors  is  al. 
ways  added,  to  manage  the  fails  and  rigging.  But  the  maritime 
force  of  the  l  urks  has  long  been  on  the  decline ;  and  the  laft  wu 
furnifhed  an  abundance  of  proof  of  their  want  qt  difcipline,  courage, 
and  (kill. 

‘  Many  of  the  Greek  women  have  pretty  faces ;  bat  I  feared? 
ever  remarked  one  with  an  elegant,  well  proportioned  lhape,  whicl 
1  attribute,  in  great  meafure,  to  their  indolent  habits,  and  to  their 
manner  of  fitting  on  their  fofas,  which  is  with  their  legs  tucked  ua. 
dcr  them,  after  the  Turkilh  fafhiun.  They  are  of  a  daik  com. 
plexipn,  and  their  eye's  and  hair  are  generally  black.  Their  drcii 
varies  in  every  enuhtry ;  but  it  is  *  always  whimfical,  and  fometimcj 
very  becoming.  At  Conftantinople  and  Smyrna  thofe  who  can  afford 
the  expence,  have  generally  futficient  (kill  to  add  to  their  perfond 
charms  by  a  graceful  and  ornamental  attire.  1  heir  her^d* d refs  con* 
Ads  of  a  turban,  which  is  commonly  of  white  muflin,  with  a  cap 
of  red  cloth  nfing  at  the  top,  in  the  (hape  of  a  fugar-Ioaf.  In  front 
there  is  a  large  knot,  and,  on  the  right  fide,  a  piece  of  ftufF  of  the 
fame  quality  as  the  turban,  which  is  edged  with  gold  or  fiiver  em: 
broidery,  and  hangs  flowing  down  below  the  waift.  The  whole  u 
fantaftipally  adorned  with  a  profufion  of  natural  or  artificial  flowers. 
The  Polonefe  gown  prevails  very  much;  but  they  have  a  great  aver* 
fion  from  flays.  . 

‘  In  religious  concerns  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  areun* 
fortunately  fituated,  for  they  are  under  the  abfolute  dominion  of  an 
illiterate  and  rapacious  clergy,  who  refort  to  the  lowed  arts  to  ex.ort 
mon.’y  from  their  fubmiflion  and  credulity.*’  The  priells,  by  their 
cunning  and  hypocrify,  have  difeovered  the  method  of  influencing 
all  their  aflions,  and  guiding  all  their  fentiments ;  and  they  arc 
anxious  to  retain  this  unlimited  empiie  over  them;  not  that  they 
may  prompt  them  to  virtue,  by  inftruding  them  in  the  duties  of  rc* 
ligion,  but  that  they  may  pamper  their  own  avarice,  by  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  fuperflition.  i  hefe  holy  paflors  never  bellow  their 
bencclidion  or  their  advice  gratis ;  but  take  care  to  be  pretty  hand* 
fomdy  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  My  brother  was  one  day  witnefs 
to  a  pariiculdr  inflance  of  their  impofition  and  avarice.  A  common 
labourer  had  built  a  boar,  at  a  fmall  diflance  from  the  fea  (hore* 
When  it  was  quite  finifhed,  it  was  brought  to  the  ftrand  on  rollers, 
attended  by  a  great  concourfe  of  people,  with  a  prieft  at  their  head, 
arrayed  in  his  pontifical  robes.  When  the  boat  was  launched  inio| 
the  water,  the  priell  entered  it,  and,  turning  with  great  dignity  and 
Iblemnity  to  the  eaft,  muttered  a  (hort  incoherent  prayer.  He  then 
addrdTed  himfelf  to  the  owner,  and,  with  unparalleled  effrontery, 
affured  him,  that  his  boat  would  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  feries  of 
profperity  ;  and,  on  receiving  hi?  fee  for  the  good  news  he  had  an- 
nouncedi  walked  off,  very  well  conunted  with  his  day’s  bufinefs. 
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<  The  Greeks  arc,  in  feme  meafure,  predeftinarians ;  for  examples 
when  they  are  hefitating  about  the  price  or  the  quality  of  a  bale  of 
goods,  and  are  at  a  lo^  which  way  to  decide,  they  will  ftop  the  firft 

i  palTcngcr,  and  be  determined  by  his  opinion.  WhilH,  however, 'pre- 
I  defiination  is  confined  within  thefe  limits,  it  cannot  be  attended  witK 

jnoch  roifehief. 

<  Refp^tVing  the  government,  of  which  I  (hall  only  fay  a  few 
\it)rds,  it  is  in  an  unlimited  degree  defpotic  and  opprcflivc.  It  dif. 
claims  the  law  of  nature,  equity,  and  realon,  and  exhibits  an  amplu 
(cation  of  injuflicc,  tyranny,  and  vice.  It  tramples  cn  the  moil 
tiered  rights  and  privileges  of  humanity,  and  is  formed  to  perpetuate 
the  horrors  of  cruelty  and  defolation.  ^Thefultan  is  deemed  omni* 
potent,  and  is  revered  like  a  god.  He  has  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  all  his  fubjc6ls;  and  from  his  decifion  there  is  no  appeal. 
Such,  indeed,  ib  the  .wonderful  force  of  prejudice  and  education, 

[that  men,  who  enjoy  the  firft  dignities  of  the  Itatc,  when  the  war¬ 
rant  for  their  execution  is  figned,  will,  without  heiitation,  obey  the 
oidinance,  and  blcfs  the  hand  which  deprives  thein  of  cxiftcncc.  So 
far  from  making’  any  oppofition,  or  even  remonfrrance,  they  fre¬ 
quently  confider  it  as  the  height  of  honour  and  glo»y  that  their  lives 
Kould  be  terminated  by  a  command  from  their  foveteign,  and  wil- 
pingly  conclude  their  fer vices  by  this  final  proof  of  their  fidelity  and 
jubrniiHon.  What  a  flrange,  what  an  unaccountable  infatuation! 

meh,  from  mere  fiupidity  and  inertnefs  of  mind,  (hduld  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  contemplate  the  ruinous  apparatus  of  the  moil  odious  and 
repugnant  tyranny,  not  only  with  complacency,  but  with  veneration  ; 
ind  that  they  (hould  be  fo  infenfible  to  the  value  of  their  natural  and 
mprefcriptible  rights,*  as  to  fubmit,  without  repining,  to  the  priva¬ 
tion  of  every  thing  which  is  worthy  and  good,  and  cheerfully  to  fur^ 
ender  life  itfelf,  whenever  it. is  demanded  !* 

Did  purjimits  permit,  we  would  lengthen  this  extfaft  relat* 
ng  to  ihp  (ireeks  and  Turks,  and  accompany  our  pleafing  and 
intelligent  traveller  into  Hungary  and  Vienna,  where  he  con- 
lludes  his-^r,  ■  , 

I  He  has  juftly  remarked,  that  there  is  little  of  the  ancient  cha¬ 
ster  vifible  in  the  modern  Greeks,  befides  cunning  and  de- 
■eit;  that  is,  fubtlety  and  acutenefs  of  genius,  branching  forth, 
jnder  the*banner  of  freedom,  into  arts,  feiences,  and  great  de- 
•gns;  blit,  under  tyranny,  winding  with  much  verfatility  in 
crooked  paths  of  cunning  and  deceit:  fo  that,  in  the  mo- 
ern  Greeks  we  have  a  ftriking  proof  of  the  influenc?,  at  once, 
pbyfical  and  moral  caufes. — Towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
edition,  with  a  continuation,  by  an  anonymous  author,  of 
Joldfmith’s  Hiftory  of  Greece,  there  is  a  very  amufing  as  well 
s  acute  and  intelligent  dedu£lIon  of  the  gradations  by  which 
Greeks  loft  the  fplendour  of  their  character.  Their  moral 
‘Huesj  with  freedom,  fell  firft;  their  patriotifm  next ;  afterwards 
military  valour.  Their  inteliedlual  energy  long  furvived  all 
and  ftill  appears,  in  feme  meafure,  in  the  humble  fhape 
mode  juftly  noticed  by  Mr.  Hunter,  Aat* 
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f  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

^T^HE  length  to  which  our  account  of  the  fecond  volume  rf 
^  Zoonomia  has  already  extended,  will  not  admit  of  our  at. 
tempting  any  analyfis  of  the  pare  that  remains,  although  the  im. 
portance  and  intereft  of  the  woric  rifes  as  we  proceed. 

The  difeafes  of  aflTociation  follow  thofe  of  volition,  and  fom 
the  fourth  and  laft  clafs.  ‘  Th^  importance  of  this  clafs,*  faj} 
Dr.  Darwin,  ^  confifts  not  only  in  its  illuftrating  all  the  fyou 
^  p;itnetic  difeafes,  but  in  its  opening  a  road  to  the  knowledge 
‘  of  fever;*  a  new  thcoryr  of  which  our  author  accordingly 
propofes.— The  fubjedl  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  new;  and  itisy 
difficult  as  important :  it  is  treated  by  Dr.  Darwin  with  hs 
ufual  acutenefs  and  ability.  Thofe  who  wi(b  to  underftand  hii 
on  this  clafs  of  difeafes,  mud  ftudy  with  much  attention  th 
definitions  and  explanations  which  he  has  prefixed.— -Amoif 
the  difeafes  of  affociation.  Dr.  Darwin  places  the  podagra,  a 
gout;  a  difeafe  to  which  he  hlmfelf  has  been  fubjedf,  andoi 
the  nature  and  treatment  of  which  he  entertains  fome  opinion 
which  are  peculiar  to  himfelf.  He  thinks  this  difeafe  is  alwan 
brought  oh  in  this  climate  by  the  ufe  of  alcghol,  in  fome  of  iti 
various  forms;  that  is,  by  the  ufe  of  vinous  or  fpirituouslu 
quors ;  and  that  it  may  be  cured,  where  the  conftitution  is  uh 
broken,  by  a  rigid  abftinence  from  fuch  liquors;  in  proof  of 
which  he  gives  his  own  cafe,  which  is  in  a  high  degree  intereft* 
ing.  What  Dr.  Darwin  ftates  from  his  own  experience  ontli’i 
curious  fubjedf,  will  ftrongly  attract  the  attention  of  a  numero^ 
clafs  of  valetudinarians. 

We  lament  that  wc  cannot,  as  we  had  propofed,  enter  at  aJ 
on  our  author’s  theory  of  fever,  on  which  he  has  beftowed  great 
pains,  and  exerted,  as  ufual,  great  ingenuity.  It  is  altogether 
impoffible  to  give  any  correft  notion  of  his  hypothefis 
the  limits  of  a  review;  and  it  requires  more  time  and  leifurt 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  beftow  on  it,  to  give  an  opinit^ 
of  its  foljdity.  The  theories  of  fever  that  have  hitherto  beet 
propofed,' have  melted  into  ‘  thin  air.*  Dr.  Darwin  propof^ 
biS  with  great  modefty,  as  uncertain  whether,  like  the  ftruc 
Cures  already  erected,  ‘  it  may  not  moulder  into  the  fand  0 
•  which  it  is  compofed;*  a  diffidence  of  which  we  entire! 
approve. 

After  the  theory  of  fever  follow  feveral  additions,  chiefly 
gefted  by  criticifms  on  his  firft  volume  ;  and  here  we  have  to 

pleaful 
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l^eafure  of  finding  the  Englilh  Review  quoted  in  very  obliging 
|gr®s.  The  third  of  thefc  additions  is  employed  in  replying  to 
additional  obfcrvations  of  Dr,  Wells  on  the  theory  of  the 
inparent  retrogreffion  of  objects  in  vertigo,  noticed  in  our  ac- 
iount  of  the  nrft  volume.  The  force  of  Dr.  Wellses  experi- 
licnt  Dr.  Darwin  admits.  The  apparent  retrogreffion  of  ob- 
jeSs  where  circumgyration  has  been  performed  in  the  dark, 
tannot,  he  allows,  be  owing  to  the  continued  motion  of  ocular 
i^ra  after  the  b^y  is  at  reft  (as  he  had  fuppofed),  becaufe,  in 
tt  darij  no  fuch  fpeftra  could  have  been  formed ;  but  Dr. 
)arwin  contends  riiat  this  apparent  retrogre(Son  muft,  in  the 
ife  juft  mentioned,  arife  from  a  fimilar  continuance  or  repe- 
ition  of  ideas  (1.  e.  in  his  fyftem,  motions)  belonging  to  the 
enfeof  touch,  and  that  the  vertigo  arifing  from  turning  round 
In  the  dark,  fhould  be  called  a  tangible,  not  a  vifible  vertigo. 
This  may  be  true,  but  we  wifli  to  fee  fo  curious' a  fubje£t  better 
ducidated. 

The  volume  roncludes  with  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Ma- 
teria  Medica,  to  which  the  following  preface  is  affixed : 

*  The  Materia  Medica  includes  all  thofe  fubftances  that  may  con- 
flbttte  to  the  reftoration  of  health.  Thefe  may  be  conveniently 
iftributed  under  feven  articles^  according  to  the  diverlity  of  their , 
potions. 

‘  I.  Nutrientia»  or  thofe  things  which  prefervT,  in  their  natural 
te,  the  due  exertions  of  all  the  irritative  motions. 

*  2.  Incitantia,  or  thofe  things  which  increafe  the  exertions  of  all 
he  irritative  motions. 

*  3.  Secernentia,  or  thofe  things  which  increafe  the  irritative  mo^ 
ioni  which  conftitute  fccretion. 

*  4*  Sorbentia,  or  thofe  things  which  increafe  the  irritative  mo¬ 
tions  which  conftitute  abforption. 

*  Invertentia>  or  thofe  things  which  invert  the  natural  order  of  the 
fiicceffive  irritative  motions. 

*  6.  Revertentia^  or  thofe  things  which  reftore  the  natural  order  of 
the  inverted  irritative  motions. 

*  7;  Torpentia,  or  thofe  things  which  diminifh  the  exertions  of  all 
irritative  motions/ 

Thus  it  will  be  feen  that  Dr.  Darwin  is  fyftematic  through- 
Jt,*  and  that  the  powers  of  healthy  if  we  may  fo  term  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  are  marflialled  in  the  order  that 
^^ly  confronts  the  powers  of  difeafe. 

Here,  then,  we  muft  conclude  our  account  of  the  work  of 
Darwin  with  a  few  general  obfcrvations. 

In  all  ages  of  the  world  the  inquiry,  into  the  firft  principles  of 
^and  thought  has  forced  itfelf  on  the  attention.  To  fee  a 
6  human 
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human  being  to-day  in  the  pride  of  his  ftrength,  rejoicing  (g 
the  confcioulnefs  of  his  powers,  and  to-oiorfow  ftretchedout 
cold  and  motionlefs  on  the  ground,  infenhble  as  the  fod 
which  he  lies,  mult  ftrike  with  dread  the  moft  fcarlefs  and  the 
moft  unfeeling.  Whence  has  arifen  this  awful  change,  [%  ^ 
queftion  that  nature  fuggefts  to  every  bofom.  Various  attempt 
have  been  made  to  fupply  the  anfwer,  but .  unfuccefsfully:  t|^ 
fccret  is  not  yet  difclofed. 

As  foon  as  it  was  difcovered  that  all  the  voluntary  and  Invo. 
luntary  adlions  of  the  living  body  are  performed  by  means  oftiie 
brain  and  nerves,  and  that  all  our  knowledge  of  the  ex  era; 
world  depends  cn  imprellions  co:*veyed  by  the  latter  to  tncfor. 
nier,  it  wcs  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  vital  principle  is,  inj 
more  efpecial  manner,  attached  to  them  ;  and  the  hypoihefcj 
that  the  nervou  fibres  are  fine  tubes  conveying  a  fubtle  fpiritc: 
vapour  fecrctcd  from  the  blood  by  the  brain,  to  every  parla 
the  body,”  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Des  Cartes  has  (hewn  hci^ 
by  the  motions  of  this  fluid,  called  animal  fpirits,  perceptbi^ 
memory,  and  imagination,  are  afFefted.  All  this,  however,  j 
well  known  to  be  mere  conjecture;  ,for  the  tubular  ftrhclurcci 
the  nerves  is  a  prefumption  without  proof  or  probability.  li 
the  laft  century,  Dr.  Briggs' publiihed  i  new  hypothelis  oniki 
fubjedf,  in  his  ?/ova  Viftonis  Theorta.  The  nerves  he  conceivti 
to  be  folid  filaments  of  prodigious  tenuity,  performing  thei: 
office  like  mufical  chords,  by  vibrations  differing  according  ii 
their  length  and  terfion.  Tfie  bbje£tions-to  this  theory  fros 
the  ftrudture  and  courfe  of  the  nerves  were  fo  obvious,  that! 
gained  little  ground  with  anatomifts^or  phyfiologifts;  butasi: 
was  a  pleafing  dodlrine,  in  one  form  brother,  it  Has  been  [Xk 
pular  ever  fincc,  and  fine  ladies  and' amateurs  have  their 
diminilhed  or  increafed,  their  braced  of  relaxed^  inik 

language  of  Dr.  Briggs,  to  this  day.  Phyficians  acquiefceli 
thefe  phrafeologies,  for  they  fayc*  them  many  troublefome  b 
quirie?.  ’  '  ' 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  It  is  faid,  learnt  anatomy  of  Dr.  Brig? 
This  great  philofopher,  it  appears,  thought  it  poffiblc  that  n 
claftic  medium  or  aether  might  pervade  all  bodies,  and  be  tb 
immediate  caufe  of  gravitation,  &c. ;  and,  in  one  of  the  querie 
fubjoined  to  his  optics,  he  a(ks,‘ whether  vifion  may  not  ^ 
affebled  chiefly  by  the  vibrations  of  this  aether  excited  on 
furface  of  the  retina  by  the  rays  of  light,  and  propagated  alon; 
the  lolid  capillaments  of  the  optic  nerve  ?  Whether  hearin; 
might  not  be  explained  in  the  fame  manner,  and  fo  on  of 
other  fenfes  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  equal  regret  and  aftoni(hn»^“ 
to  what  hypothetical  conclufions  thefe  feemingly  innocent 
cies  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  have  led.  What  he  propofed  as 
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liiatter  to  be  inquired  into,  Dr.  Hartley  aflumed  as  a  funda- 
einenul  propofition,  and  deduced,  in  a  mathematical  form,  a 
fyftem  concerning  the  phenomena  of  intelle£l,  founded  jointly 
\)n  the  vibrations  of  this  fuppofed  aether,  and  on  the  dodlrine  of 
iTociation,  as  cftabliftied  by  Mr. ♦Locke.  Our  heads  ach 

^hen  we  think  of  the  vibrations  and  vibratiuncles  of  Dr. 
Hartley,  fenfory,  fimple,  complex,  miniature,  and  infinitefimal ; 
nd  our  hearts  ach  when  we  think  of  the  contention  and  ftrife 
lhat  his  doiftrines  have  produced.  That  he  was  an  able  and  an 
ixcellent  man,  cannot  be  difputed ;  but  neither  can  it  be  denied, 
that  his  method  of  inveftigation  was  erroneous  and  corrupt. 

[is  fyftem,  propofitions  legitimately  proved  are  mixed  up 
what  he  himfelf  acknowledges  to  be  hints  and  conjedlures. 
have  a  chain  of  which  fome  links  are  abundantly  ftrong, 
others  very  weak.  In  ail  fuch  cafes  the  ftrength  of  the 
c chain  muft  be  determined  by  that  of  the  weakeft  links; 
f  thefe  give  way,  the  whole  falls  to  pieces.  We  would 
:\with  deference. of  the  fyftem  of  Dr.  Hartley*,  for  we  feel 
;  refpedt  for  many  that  have  received  it.  But  when  we  re* 
that  it  refers  the  whole  of  the  vaft  variety  of  intelledual 
omena  to  fuppofed  vibrations  of  a  fuppofed  elaftic  medium, 
ring  from  each  other,  not  in  nature,  but  in  force  and  ex- 
we  cannot  but  confider  the  vehemence  with  which  it  has 
fupported,  and  the  aftertion  that  it  is  in  a  manner  demon* 
:d,  as  exhiWting  one  of  the  mbft  extraordinary  philofophicai 
cinations  of  modern  times. ..... 

bough  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Darwin  has  ftudied  the  work: 
*r.  Hartley,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  ex^dted  that  fo  acute  and 
cperienced  a  .phyftologift  (hould  have  adopted  his  fyftem. 
Darwin,  indeed,  fo\  far  coincides  with  Dr.  Hartley  as  to 
}e  to  our  organs  of  . fenfe,  and  to  the  fyftem  of  the  brain 
lerves,  certain  motions,  on  which  the  whole  phenomena  of 
intelledtual  and  corporeal,  depend.  But  he  difclaims  all 
ipts  to  illuftrate  the  motions  of  life  by  reafonings  or  analo-  - 
borrowed  from  the  motions  of  inert  matter.  He  rejedfs, 
fore,  all  phrafeologies  taken  from  the  mechanical  and  che- 
!  philofophy,  all  mathematical  and  algebraic  methods  of' 
ration ;  he  does  not  fpeak  of  the  mechanifm  of  mindy  either 
literal  or  figurative  fenfe,  but  propofes  to  illuftrate  the  phe- 
:na  of  vital  motions,  by  an  inquiry  into  the  peculiar  laws 
ganic  life.  We  ftiall  offer  one  or  two  remarks  on  his 

That  external  objedls  make  fome  impreflion  on  the  organs 
ale,  and  by  them  on  the  nerves  and  (enforium,  is  evident ; 
hat  each  impreflion  muft  confift  of  fome,  change  in  thefc. 
cannot,  we  apprehend,  be  denied.  Dr.  Darwin  con* 

ccives 
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ceives  thefe  changes  to  condft  of  motions  or  contractions  of 
fibres  which  conitkute  the  organ  of  fcnfe ;  which  motions ( 
contractions  he  denominates  ideas.  This  confticutes  the 
link  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  chain.  He  is  not  fatished  with  aiTumiQ 
the  exiftence  of  thefe  fibrous  motions ;  He  endeavours  dire^ 
to  prove  them;  and  this  proof,  as  we  before  remarked,  ist^ 
object  of  his  third  fe<^ion,  Voi.  I.  How  far  he  has  fucceededi 
this  proof,  we  (hall  not  prefiime  to  decide  ;  but,  after  wtut « 
have  already  mentioned  of  the  experiments  and  reafonings« 
Dr.  Wells,  we  apprehend  that  a  farther  inveftigation  oftb 
fubjeCt  will  be  required.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  fibrous 
tions  feems,  indeed,  to  have  a  very  great  degree  of  probabilit?i 
but  nothing  Ihort  of  certainty  will  fatisfy  a  philofophlci 
inquirer  in  refpeift  to  a  propoiition  on  which  iuch  an  imtndi 
fuperftruClure  is  built. 

a.  The  motions^  or,  as  Dr.  Darwin  very  generally  calls  thc^ 
the  centraSfions  of  animal  fibres,  whether. in  the  organs  of  iitt 
or  mufcles,  ‘is  produced  by  an  unknown  fubftance,  fuppoi^fe 
be  fecreted  from  the  bUx^  by  the  brain,  and  redding  in  it 
brain  and  nerves,  which  he  calls  (jpirit  of  animatioo,  or  feii 
^ial  power ;  and  this  fubftance  being  in  part  expended  in  ed 
motion^  muft  be  liable  to  diminution  or  accumulation,  accofi 
ing'as  thefe  motions  exceed  or  fall  ihort  of  the  ratio  in  whidi 
is  produced. 

On  this  fecond  link  of  .  his  chain  we  may  reanark^  thati 
exiftence  of  this  fpirit  of  animation  is  an  hypotbefis  which  m 
indeed  be  true,  but  which  is  perhaps  incapable  of  proof;  a 
granting  it  to  be  true,  that  while  the  laws  by  which  the  fpiriti 
animation  is  generated  are  unknown,  the  degree  to  which  iti 
accumulated  or  exhaufted  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  degrees 
the  »ftimulation ;  fince  the  fame  ftimulus  that  exhaufts  the 
of  animation  on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  inerd 
the  energy  of  the  brain  in  producing  it.  The  effeft  of » 
particular  ftimulus  on  the ‘quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  animatk 
muft  therefore  be  left  to  experiment ;  and  in  this  point  of  vie 
the  hypothefis,  if  it  does  not  miflead,  may  be  confidered 
ufelefs. 

Wc  made  thefe  obfervations  in  our  review  of  the  firft  volm 
for  Oiftober  1794,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred;  and,  if' 
are  not  miftaken,  we  can  trace  the  efietfts  of  them,  on  Dr.  Dj 
win*s  reafonings,  in  various  parts  of  his  focond  volume.  Ob 
full  confideration  of  the  fubjeeft,  wc  doubt  if  the  fpirit  of  b* 
matron,  or  fenforial  power,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  afls 
any  way  that  admits  the  relations  of  quantity  to  be  applied  to 
The  analogy  of  the  aftion  of  the  elcdric  fluid  feems  to  hr 
been  ufed  in  explaining  its  operations,  without  a 
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Kttention  to  fiiAs.  *  It  is  univerfally  known/  fays  Dr.  Monro 
(Eiperiments  on  the  Nervous  Syftem,  p.  8  ),  *  that  if,  after 
I  amputating  the  limb  of  a  warm-blooded  animal,  we  repeatedly 
<  irritate  the  nerves  that  terminate  in  mufcles,  repeated  convui* 

«  Hons  of  the  mulcles  are  for  fome  time  produced ;  and  that  in 
t  Hogs,  and  other  cold-blooded  animals,  the  nerves  retain  this 
•  power  ftill  longer.  But  it  has  been  commonly  fuppofed,  that, 

t'^'er  irritating  the  nerve  a  given  number  of  times,  the  elFedk 
ties ;  authors  conceiving  that  there  is  lodged  in  the  nerve 
ne  fluid  or  other  energy,  which  is  exhaufled  by  repeated 
ploftons.  Inftead  of  this,  I  have  found  that  the  time  the 
rves  preferve  their  power  is  the  fame,  whether  we  irritate 
;m  or  not }  or  that  their  energy  is  not  exhaufted  by  irrita- 
in,  unlefs.  the  irritation  be  fueh  as  eflentiall^ulters  their 
cture.’  The  importance  of  this  quotation  it  is  needlefs  to 
t  out. 

,  The  third  link  of  Dr.  Darwin's  chain  is,  that  the  fenforial 
er  has  four  dilFerent  modes  of  action ;  and  though  this  muft 
onlidered  as  an  hypothells  alfo,  it  feems  to  us  to  correlpond, 

1  great  exa£lnefs,  to  the  phenomena  j  and  the  arrangement  of 
vital  anions  under  the  four  different  hrads  of  irritation,  fen* 
in,  volition,  and  affbciation,  we  conffder  as  the  moft  happy 
has  bran  propofed.  We  cannot,  however,  afient  to  all  the 
rentes  which  he  has  drawn  from  this  fourfold  a^ion  of  the 
}riuin ;  but  the  complexity  of  the  theory  renders  it  extremely 
cult  to  encounter  it  with  fads.  When  Dr.  Darwin  is  armed 
1  this  fourfold  weapon,  his  (kill  and  vigour  defy  all  oppoff* 

I.  If  the  force  of  irritation  fail,  he  alTails  you  with  fenfation  \ 
)u  withftand  thefe,  you  are  knocked  down  with  .the  ff  upend- 
force  of  volition^  and  bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  net  cf 
lotion. 

Vhile  we  fpeak  with  this  freedom,  let  us  not  forget  the  mo* 
y  that  becomes  as  as  men,  and  the  candour  due  from  us  as 
ics.  The  attempt  of  Dr.  Darwin  is,  as  we  remarked  in 
introdudory  remarks  on  the  firft  volume,  a  moft  arduous. 
•  To  exhiNt,  in  one  clear  and  comprehenffve  view,  the  in- 
»9ual  as  well  as  the  corporeal  phenomena  of  animation  }  to 
It  out  their  analogies  and  connexions ;  to  exhibit  their  va- 
is  appearances  in.  health  and  in  difeafe ;  and  to  trace  the 
Je  to  a  few  general  laws  or  modes  of  adion  of  the  fenforinm  ; 
>n  immenfe  undert;dting— the  attempt  required  a  daring  {{x- 
and  the  execution  required,  what  have  indeed  been  dif- 
'ed,  very  great  and  very  various  powers  of  mind.  The 
3nomia  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  fyftem  of  metaphyiics  as  well 
>f  medicine ;  and  we  hefftate  not  to  declare,  that  it  is.  in  this 
Qtxion  that  the  laws  of  organic  life  can  be  moft  advan^ 

tageouily 
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tageoufly.  ftudied^  and  mod  clearly  apprehended.  It  is, 
ivichftanding,' true,  that  this  is  the  fird  attempt,  fo  far  as  ^ 
know,  in  our  own  or  any  other  country,  to  exhibit  them  in  this 
general  and  fyftematic  connexion  and  to  fuch  at>  undertakini 
•we  believe  Dr.  Darwin  is  as  equal  as  any  man  of  the  prefer 
age.  Though  we  confider  his  fuccefs  as  by  no  means  complete^fj 
be  it  from  us  to  deny  that  he  has  not  fucceeded  to  an  extraori 
nary  degree,  and  that  be  has  produced  a  work  which  will  bear  hi 
name  with'honour  to  future  times.  In  attempting  to  appreciau 
its  merits,  we  have  carefully  guarded  againft  the  idolatry  of 
perior  talents  and  ingenuity,  Avhich  we. have  feUxifing  inot 
jninds;  but  we  would  not  beftow  a  niggardly,  or  unwilling 
probation^  Were  it  in  our  power,  we  would  anticipate  tin 
judgment  x>f'  the  next  generation,  and  place  that  wreath  on  14 
brows  pf  a  living  genius  with  which  pofterity  will  adorn  hi 
bud. 
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l^To.  II*  Subfcription  Lifts  diftributcd  among-  the  Inhabi* 
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gjUblilhment  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  that  City  was 
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No.  VIII.  Account  of  the  Perfons  in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry 
1  Dublin  the  30th  of  April  1796,  and  of  the  Details  of  the 
dinner  and  Exp^^nce  of  feeding  them. 

No.  IX.  ^  An  Account  of  an  Experiment  made  (under  the 
)ire6Hon  of  the  Author)  in  the  Kitchen  of  the  Houfe  of  Induftry 
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The  moft  important  of  the  eflays  in  this  Number  is,  ^  An' 
Iccount  of  the  Means  ufed  to  improve  the  Breed  of  Horfes  and 
forned  Cattle  in  Bavaria  and-the  Palatinate.* 

*  Though  many  parts  of  the  EIe6ior*s  dominions  are  well  adapted 
the  breeding  of  fine  horfes,  and  great  numbers  of  horft^s  are 

Mljrbrcd*;  yet  no  great  attention  had,  for  many  years,  been 
N  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  ;  and  moft  of  the  horfes  of  dlf- 
P'On,  fuch  as  were  ufed  by  the  nobility  as  faddle-horfes  and  coach- 
|Hes,  were  imported  from  Holftcin  and  Mecklenburgh. 

[*  Being  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  a  new  military  fyftem  for 
scoontry,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  in  providing  horfes  for  the  ufe 
the  army,  and' particularly  for  the  train  of  artillery,  fuch  mea- 
roight  be  adopted  as  would  tend  much  to' improve  the  breed  of 
Ics  throughout  the  country ;  and  niy  propofals  meeting  with  the 
fobation  of  his  Moft  Serene  Eledloral  Highnefs,  the  plan  was  car- 
>nto  execution  in’  the  following  manner : 

A  number  of  fine  mares  were  purchafed  with  money  taken  from 
niilitary  cheft,  and’  being  marked  with  an  M  (the  initial  of 
^toria}^  in  a  circle  upon  the  left  hip,  with  a  hot  iron,  they  were 
®  to  fuch  of  the  peafants,  owning  or  leafing  farms  pivper  for 

*  The  number  of  horfes  in  Bavaria  alone  amounts  to  above 
^ooo. 
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bitedinjg;  ^ood  horfes»  as  applied  for  them.  The  conditions  upoo 
which  thtie  brood  mares  were  given  away  were  as-  follows : 

*  They  were*  in  the  firft  place,  given  away  gratis^  and  the  perfon 
who  received  one  of  thefe  mares  is  allowed  to  conhder  her  as  his  owa 
prpperty,  and  ule  her  in  any  kind  of  work  he  thinks  proper;  he  it, 
however,  obliged  not  only  to  keep  her,  and  not  to  fell  her,  or  give 
her  away,  but  he  is  alfo  under  obligations  to  keep  her  as  a  brcod  mn^ 
and  to  have  her  regularly  covered  every  feafon  by  a  ftalUon,  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  commiflioners,  who  are  put  at  the  head  of  this  eib. 
bliihment.  If  (he  dies,  he  mull  replace  her  with  another  brood  ma% 
which  mu  ft  be  approved  by  the  commiffioners,  and  then  marked.-* 
If  one  of  thefe  mares  (hould  be  found  not  to  bring  goc^  colts,  or  to 
have  any  bleiniih,  or  eiTential  fault  or  imperfedlion,  (he  maybe 
changed  for  another. 

*  The  ftallions  which  are  provided  for  thefe  mares,  and  which  aie 
under  the  care  of  the  commiifioners,  zxt  provided  gratis ;  and  ^ 
foals  are  the  foie  property  of  thofe  who  keep  the  mares ;  and  thp 
may  fell  them,  or  difpofe  of  them,  when  and  where,  and  in  any  wij 
they  may  think  proper,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  difpofe  of  aii| 
olber  foal,  brought  by  any  other  mare. 

In  cafe  the  army  (hould  be  obliged  to  take  the  (ield,  and  inn 
§tber  caft  nsshatrutr^  thofe  who  are  in  poflciTion  of  thefe  mares  aic 
obliged  either  to  return  them,  or  to  furnifti,  for  the  ufe  of  the  aranr, 
another  horfe  fit  for  the  fervice  of  the  artillery. 

*  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  to  the  army  are  obvioot 
In  cafe  of  an  emergency,  horfes  are  always  at  hand  ;  and  thefe  horia 
being  bought  in  time  of  peace,  coil  much  lefs  than  it  would  beix* 
celTary  to  pay  for  them,  were  they  to  be  purchafed  in  a  hurry  upon  tk 

'  breaking  out  of  a  war,  upon  which  occafions  they  are  always 
and  fometimes  not  to  be  had  for  money. 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  objedted,  that  the  money  being  laid  out  i 
long  before  the  hories  are  wanted,  the  lofs  of  the  intereft  of  the  p® 
chafe-money  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  but  as  large  fui 
of  money  muft  always  he  kept  in  readinefs  in  the  military  chell)i 
enable  the  army  to  take  the  field  fuddenly,  in  cafe  it  (hould  be  oe 
cefTary ;  and  as  a  part  of  this  money  muft  be  employed  in  the 
chafe  of  horfes;  it  may  as  well  be  laid  out  beforehand,  as  to  lied@ 
in  the  military  cheft  till  the* horfes  are  adlually  wanted;  confequedj 
the  objeftion  is  not  founded. 

*  1  wi(h  1  could  fay,  that  this  meafure  had  been  completely  fe 
cefsfal;  but  I  am  obliged  to  own,  that  it  has  not*  anfwercd  my^ 
peAations.  Six  hundred  mares  only  were  at  firft  ordered  to  be  p® 
chafed  and  diftributed ;  but  I  had  hopes  of  feeing  that  number 
mented  loon  to  as  many  thoufands ;  and  I  had  even  flattered 
with  an  idea  of  the  poflibilltv  of  placing  in  this  manner  among  ^ 
peafants,  and  confequently  having  conftantly  in  readinefs,  wit^^ 
any  expehce,  a  fuflicient  number  of  horfes  for  the  whole  army;  i* 
the  cavalry  as  well  as  for  the  artillery  and  baggage;  and  11^ 
ibrmed  a  plan  for  colleAing  together  and  exercifing,  every  ycar,f« 
of  thefe  horfcMi  were  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the  cavalry,  > 
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for  jJcrmittirig  their  riders  to  go  on  furlogh  with  their  horfes?  in* 
ortj  my  views  went  to  the  foriping  of  an  arrangement,  very  econo- 
leal,  and  in  many  refpefts  fimiiar  to  that  of  the  ancient  feudal  mi- 
ary  fyftem ;  but  the  obiiinacy  of  the  peafantry  prevented  thefe 
eafures  being  carried  into  execution.  .  Very  few  of  them  could  be 
trailed  npon  to  accept  of  thefe  horfes ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
rms  upon  which  they  were  offered  to  them  were  apparently  ad  van - 
?oous,  their  fufpicions  were  increafed,  and  they  iiever  would  be 
ifuaded  that  there  was  not  fome  trick  at  the  bottom  of  the  fcheme 

orcrfcach  them^ 

«.  It  is  poliible  that  their  fufpicions  were  not  a  little  increafed  by 
e  malicious  infiniiations  of  perfons,  who,  from  motives  too  ob- 
OQs  to  require  any  explanation,  took  great  pains  at  that  time  to 
idcr  abortive  every  public  undertaking  in  which  I  was  engaged, 
t  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fadl  is,  I  could  never  find  means  to  remove 
fe  fufpicions  entiiely ;  and  I  met  with  fo  much  difficulty  in  carry- 
gthe  meafure  into  execution,  that  1  was  induced  at  laif  to  abandon 
or  rather  to  poflpone  its  execution  to  a  more  favourable  moment, 
me  few  marcs  (two  or  three  hundred)  were  placed  in  different  parts 
the  country;  and  fomc  very  fine  colts  have  been  produced  from 
eo),  during  the  fix  years  that  have  elapfed  fince  this  inftitution  was 
med;  but  thefe  flow  advances  do  not  fatisfy  the  ardour  of  my  zeal 
improvement;  and  if  means  are  not  found  to  accelerate  them* 
varia,  with  all  her  natural  advantages,  for  breeding  fine  hprfes, 
fl  be  obliged,  for  many  years  to  come,  to  continue'  to  import 
fes  from  foreign  countries. 

My  attempts  to  improve  the  breed  of  horned  cattle,  though  in- 
■dy  more  confined,  have  been  proportionally  much  more  fuccefs- 
.  Upon  forming  the  public  garden  at  Munich,  as  the  extent  of 
grounds  is  vCry  confiderable,  the  garden  being  above  fix  Engliih 
ism  circumference,  and  the  foil. being  remarkably  good,  I  had 
opportunity^ of  making  within  the  garden  a  very  fine  and  a  very 
uble  farm ;  and  this  farm  being  ftocked  with  about  thirty  of  the 
H  cows  that  could  be  procured  from  Switzerland,  Flanders,  Tyrol, 
other,  places  upon  the  continent  famous  for  a  good  breed  of 
cattle ;  and  this  Hock  being  refrelhed  annually  with  new  im- 
of  cows  as  well  as  bulls,  all  the  calves  which  are  produced 
yiftribated  in  the  country,  being  fold  to  any  perfon  of  the  coun- 
who  applies  for  them,  ami  wll promife  to  rear  them^  at  the  fame 
prices  at  which  the  mod  ordinary  calves  of  the  common  breed  of 
country  are  fold  to  the  butchers. 

Though  this  eftablilhment  has  exifted  only  about  fix  years,  it  is 
furprifing  what  a  change  it  has  produced  in  the  country.  As 
ch  a  great  refoit  to  Munich  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  it  be- 
«  capital,  and  the  refidence  of  the  fovercign,  the  new  Engliih 
^  (as  it  is  called),  which  begins  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  town, 
extend^s  near  two  Englifli  miles  in  length,  and  is  always  kept 
IS  much  frequented ;  .and  there  are  few  who  go  into  the  garden 
pa^ng  a  vifit  to  the  cows,  which  are  always  at  home.  The  t 
\  which  are  concealed  in  a  thick  wood  ^hind  a  public  coffee- 
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houfe  or  tavern  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  are  elegantly  fitted  up, 
and  k^pt  with  great  care ;  and  the  cows,  which  are  not  only  large, 
and  remarkably  beautiful,  but  are  always  kept  perfeftly  clean,  aoj 
in  the  higheft  conditfon,  are  an  objeft  of  public  curiofity.  Thole 
who  are  not  particularly  interefted  in  the  improvement  of  cattle,  p 
to  fee  them  as  beautiful  and  extraordinary  animals;  but  farmers aod 
connoiiTeurs  go  to  examine  them — to  compare  them  with  each  others 
and  with  the  common  breed  of  the  country,  and  to  get  intormatloi 
with  refpedl  to  the  manner  of  feeding  them,  and  the  profits  derifed 
from  them ;  and  fo,  rapidly  has  the  flame  of  improvement  fprcjJ 
throughout  every  part  of  Bavaria  from  this  fmall  fpark,  that  1  haie 
no  doubt  but  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  breed  of  horned  cattk 
will  be  quite  changed. 

•  •  Not  fatisfied  with  the  fcanty  fupply  furniflied  from  the  farmi 
the  Englifli  garden,  feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  fome  of  the  md 
wealthy  and  er*terprifing  of  the  farmers,  are  fending  to  Switzerliri 
and  other  diftant  countries  famous  for  fine  cattle,  for  cows  and  buP?; 
and .  the  good  eflfcdls  of  thefe  exertions  are  already  vifible  in  QUi| 
parts  of  the  country.* 


I 


The  Count  propofes  that  parliament  fliould  purchafeorr 
fuch  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  put  it  u 
the  direftion  of  the  Board  of  AgriculturCv — Our  refpedable 
Abr  does  not  feem  to  confider,  that,  in  a  land  of  liberty,  ope 
I'ence,  and  adventure,  there  is  not  the  fame  neceflity  for  thei 
terference  of  government  in  fuch  matters.  Boards  and  re^ 
lations,  without  end,  very  feldom  anfwer  any  good  purpofe. 
There  is  juft  one  thing  to  be  done  by  our  parliament  in  ofu 
to  promote  agriculture,  population,  health,  virtue,  and  hap 
nefs — to  deftroy  entails,  and  prevent  exceflive  monopolifadoo 
farms. 


I 


Art.  VII.  An  Inquiry  inU  the  Caufes  and  Produliion  of  I 
vertyy  and  the  State  of  the  Poor:  together  with  the  profj 
Means  for  their  effectual  Relief  By  fohn  Vancouver*  pp* 

•  8vo.  as.  Debrett.  London,  1796. 

^T'HIS  work  may  be  confidered  as  dividing  itfelf  into  A- 
parts,  inftead  of  two  only,  as  announced  by  the  title.  T 
firft  contains  an  inquiry  into  the  original  divifion,  noticed 
Blackftone,  of  the  community,  and  the  compatEI  between! 
employers  and  , employed..  The  fccond  is  a  difeuflionoai 

laws  and  relative  fituation  of  thefe  two  fubfiftlng  focietics; 
V^ch  the  incompetency  of  the  prefent  poor’s-Iaws,  then* 
a^mjniftration  of  them,  the  increafe  of  mifety,  and  increafe 
poor's-ratcjf  arc  confidered.  The  third  divifion  points  ^ 
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incans  by  which  ihcfe  evils  itiay,  in  future,  be  effeftually 

rcmovedi 

<  The  property  of  the  employers  arifes  from  the  referved  trans- 
proportion,  which  they  contrail  for,  out  of  the  productive  la* 
hour  and  ingenuity  of  the  employed,  and  which  is  always  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  means  poflTefled  for  creating  employment.  The  property 
of  the  employed  confifts  in  their  transferable  Hock  of  productive  lai* 
hour,  whether  of  a  corporeal  or  mental  quality ;  diftinguifhed  by 
the  refpeCtive  terms  of  labour  and  ingenuity.  It  has  ever  been  held 
aa  a  maxim  in  all  well-governed  Hates,  that  the  labour  of  a  man 
Ihould  not  only  be  equal  to  his  own  fupport,  but  to  the  maintenance 
and  rearing  of  his  offspring.  WhilH  his  health  and  Hrength  con¬ 
tinue,  the  price  or  value  of  his  Hock  of  labour,  or  ingenuity,  fliould, 
and  ought  to  be,  adequate  to  his  own  wants,  and  thofe  alfo  of  his 
ftmily ;  nay,  humanity  dictates  that  it  fhould  be  fomething  more ; 
that,  by  induHry  and  frugality,  might  enable  him  to  abate  of  his 
exertions  when  the  infirmities  of  age  Ihould  prefs  hard*upon  him,  or 
tc  the  means  of  fupplying  him  with  food  when  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  procure  a  Aibfi Hence  by  his  labour.  Hence  it  will  be  found  rc- 
quifite,  for  the  fake  of  perfpicuity,  to  fubdividc  the  fecond  divifion 
^f  the  community  into  the  fociety  of  the  employed,  and  the  fociety 
(lof the  poor;  for  the  fociety  of  the  employed  are,  pofitively,  not  of 
the  fociety  of  the  poor,  until  calamity,  either  of  a  permanent  or 
temporary  nature,  force  them  into  this  humble  fraternity," 

‘  Every  individual,  then,  compofing  civil  fociety,  unlefs  pre¬ 
cluded  by  civil  incapacity,  poffefles  property,  I  he  queHion,  then, 
%  What  is  the  peculiar  nature  or  quality  of  property,  which,  in  the 
|offeflion  of  one  divifion  of  the  community,  conHitutes  riches,  but 
hich,  in  the  other,  is  unequal  to  the  protection  of  its  poffeffofs 
igainft  poverty  ?  That  property  can  ultimately  be  refolved  into  no 
principle  but  labour,  will  n&t  be  denied  Hence  its  nature  muH  be 
Immutable,  notwithHandihg  the~various  nJbdifications  which  it  may 
maie  to  undergo  in  civil  life,* 

Mr. 


•  This  fentence,  grammatically  conHruded,  fhould  run  thus : 
That  property  cannot  be  refolved  into  any  other  principle  than 
labour,  cannot  be'  denied  :*  but  we  give  it  as  our  author  has  it,  and 
iioteit  as  an  inftance  of  thofe  grammatical  errors  which  fo  frequently 
arin  this  volume.— We  (hall  here  point  out  a  few  other  inHances. 
[n  page  6th,  •  Their  property  then  can  alone  be  comprifed  of  each 
one’s. individual  talent  :*  comprifed  of  \%  not  language.  I'he  relative 
not  refer,  in  the  firnfe  as  it  is  made  to  do  by  the  gramma-^ 
ical  arrangement,  to  property,  but  to  each  one’s  individufd  talenti 
fentence  might  be  correfted  thus:  ‘  Their  property,  then,  con¬ 
fifts  folely  in  each  one’s  individual  talent  of  labour  or  ingenuity.*-^ 
'igeai,  *  The  quality  of  the  property  individually  belonging  to 
4e  fociety  of  the  employed— is  ^one  derivable  from  the  corporeal 
^ngth,  ingenuity,  and  menul  ability,  of  man/  It  can  never* be 
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Mr.  Vancouyer,  having  afccrtaincd  the  nature  pf  the  cau^ei 
and  produdion  of  poverty  and  of  property,  draws  the  following 
inferences :  ,  .  . 


•  That  povcity  is  of  phyfical  origin  t — that  there  are  two  forts  of 
poverty,  permanent  and  temporary — that  all  who  labour  are,  in  ^ 
greater  or  I'jfs  degree,  by  a  fufpenfion  of  their  work,  liable  to  the 
latter*;  thofe  alone  naturally  incapacitated  fubje^  to  the  ionner-ii, 
that  on  the  perfonal  cflforts  of  the  labourer  ccofing,  he  is  reduced  to 
poverty— that  labour  is  property— that  every  individual,  not  inca. 
pable  of  labour,  poffeffes  property — that  property  is  extinguifhed  on 
incapacity  to  perform  labour— that  property  is  divided  between  the 
employers  and  the  employed — that  the  employers  hold  the  means  of 
exciting  labour,  and  the  employed  the  ability  of  pr<iducing  it— that 
the  nature  of  property  is  immuiable,  and  is  precilcly  the  lame  in  the 
polTedion  of  either  fociety— that  although  the  nature  of  property  is 
not  to  be  pharigcd,  yet  it  differs  in  quality,  agreeably  to  the  cir. 
cumllanccs  ux^der  which  it  is  pofleffed — that  it  is  the  quality  of  pro. 
perty  in  the  fociety  of  the  employers,  not  to  require  their  owm  manual 
pr  mental  exertion  ;  to  be  fn/er^abie  ^ucithout  dimimticn^  aad  trunifn* 
able  njoithont  tf/^rz^/zy-^that  by  this  quality  the  fociety  hath  beenen. 
ablcd,  by  licile  and  little,  to  amafs  great  funds  of  furpliis  property; 
jhefe  have  accumulated  and  defeended  to  fuccc/l'crs,  and  have  beea 
the  means  by  which  alone  the  members  have  been  protefted  againll 
poverty— that  it  is  the  quality  of  property,  in  the  other  fociety,  q 


Mr.  Vancouver's  meaning  that  the  quality  of  the  property  in  quellion 
is  thtf  only  thing,  is  alone  derivable  from  corporeal  Ilrength,  &c.  His 
xncanihg  muft  be,  that  this  quality  is  derivable  only  from  corporeal 
Srength,  &c. — Page  30,  *  As  occupancy  <2/p«^  was  neceffary  mean* 
ing,  as  qcCuparxy  was  alone  neceffary.— Farther  inftances  of  the  ins 

?roper  collocation  of  thefc  unfortunate  ^  alone  and  only 

age  72,  ‘  That  iHe  great  increafe  of  the  pcors-rates — was  ahu 
*  owing,*  &c. — Page  8r,  *  The  completely  equable  fubfeription  by 
«  the  employers  will  alone  be  objected  to  by  thofe/  &c.« — Page  86, 


*  be  underitood  as  a  net  Aim',  applicable to  the  i'elief  and  be 

*  nefit  of  the  fubferibihg  perfons/— Page  los,  ‘  Let  the  refiduebe 

*  folely  applied  to  the  maintenance  and  more  comfortable  fupportof 
^  the  impotent  poor.* — Page  107,  ‘  It  adminifters  to  the  poverty 

*  alone  of  all  thofe 'who  rely  on  fuch*  uncertain,  igncble  means  ct 
^  fupport.*— Page  109,  ‘  Induftry  hath  fuffered  a  check  that  time 

*  and  plenty  can  *9^ly  reftore  /  in  (lead  of  •  time  and  plenty  only  cai 

*  reftore.*— Page  69,  •  The  unreafonablenefs  ’  of  the  dealing  can 


•  zi/pzr#' be  fanftioned  by  the  authority  that  created  it  meaning, 

•  the  authority  alone  that  created  it.* — But  we  have  not  time  to  poinl 


out,  far  lefs  to  correft,  grammatical  errors*  '  *' 

t  Qo«  Can  a  mere  negation  be  faid  to  have  an  origin  ? 
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be  entirely  dependent  on  their  own  perfonal  efforts,  which  can  neither 
be  ffijvrved  nor  tmmftrrtd — that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  purchafer, 
and  not  the  difpofer:  Quere — that  the  fociety  of  the  employed,  Ume 
out  of  mind,  hath  not  received  full  compenfatiou  for  their  property  ; 
f,  u  the  price  of  their  hbour  hath  not  been  equal  to  the  demand  of 
their  wants— that  confequently  it  hath  been  impoflible  for  the  jAem- 
bers  to  have  obtained  any  furplus  property;  and  that  it  is  furplus  pro¬ 
perty  alone  that  fecures  individuals  againll  poverty,’ 

With  regard  to  the  p6or*s-laws,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that 
the  prefent  method  of  raifing  the  poor’s-rates  is  extremely  par- 
rial;  abundantly  in  favour  of  thofe  wh6,  under  the  fmalleft 
rentals,  employ  the  greateft  number  of  perfons,  and  exceilively 
oppreflive  on  certain  claffes  of  the  people  only,  while  the  dif- 
trelles  of  the  indigent  are  by  no  means  proportionally  alleviated. 
As  to  workhoufes,  he  thinks  them  fubvcrfive  of  the  interefts 
they  were  intended  to  promote.  In  order  to  eftablifh  this  point, 
be  exhibits  a  general  ftatement  of  the  annual  receipts  and  dif- 
burfements  of  the  Court  of  Guardians  in  the  city  of  Norwich, 
from  ten  years  ending  the  ift  of  April  1794*  though  there 
arc  ‘ew  places  in  which  fo  great  attention  is  paid  to  employ¬ 
ment,  or  the  poor  better  managed,  yet  the  fum  of  their 
earnings  does  not  amount  (excluf;vely  of  the  chief  part  of  their 
clothing)  to  three  farthings  each  per  day ;  while  their  net  ex- 
ptnee  is  more  than  fourpence. 

*  That  there  was  a  time  when  labour  was  protefted  againft  that 
kiod  of  poverty  which  has  been  confidered  of  moral  produftion,  is 
certain.  The  firft  fubfeription  for  the  general  relief  of  it,  though 
perhaps  not  formally  acknowledged,  did  as  certaiidy  originate  in  the 
expropriated,  (hare  of  each  individual’s  daily  earnings,  voluntarily 
forrendcred  by  himfclf,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  his. employers  agree- 
Jibly  to  the  conditions  of  his  contract  for  employment. — Rather  than 
confidcr  that  the  employers  originally  afted  in  an  arbitrary  or  defpotic 
manner,  by  withholding  this  certain  portion  of  property  from  the 
employed^  it  will  be  charitable  to  fnppofe  their  reafons  for  fo  doing 
herefrom  the  beft,  the  mod  benevolent  motives.  If,  fay  they,  we 
give  thefc  people  the  whole  of  what  they  are  entitled  to,  they  may 
ktc  up  to  the  utmoft  farthing  of  their  incomes ;  may  allow  them- 
tlvcs  indulgences  which  their  occupations  forbid,  and  their  ilations 
in  life  cannot  require.  They  will  become  enervated  by  intoxication, 

incapable  by  difeafe,  and  we  (hall  be  deprived  of  their  affiitance. 
Whilft  they  are  ill,  they  will  not  earn  any  thing ;  and  as  we  cannot 
lo  without  their  ferviecs,  we  mud  be  under  the  neceflity  of  fupport- 
them,  whild  they  remain  incapable  of  work,  out  of  our  own 
*®^kcts.  Thus  (ball  we  be  paying  for  their  labour  twice  over.  To 
^^oid  this  difadvantage,  as  we  hold  the  means  of  employment,  and 
^  they  cannot  exid  without  it,  let  us  come  to  a  fair  underdanding, 
agree  upon  fuAh.tcrm  as  by  each  party  may  be  confidered 
'  ‘  R  4  mutually 
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mutually  beneficial. — ^Thc  fatal  confcqucnces  that  have  attended  thli 
contrail  between  the  two  focieties,  did  not,  however,  arife  from  the 
conceflion  then  made,  for  that  was  prudent  on*  the  part  of  the  one, 
and  political  on  that  of  the  other ;  but  in  the  very  improvident  man, 
ner  in  which  it  was  determined,  and  finally  concluded.  In  the  know, 
ledge  they  poflefled  of  the  honour  and  honefiy  of  their  einployers, 
they  implicitly/confided,  and,  without  the  leall  lefervation  v/hatever, 
gave  up,  not  only  a  very  confiderablc  portion  of  their  daily  income, 
but  the  power  ajfo  of  having  the  lead  control  over  it  ever  after.  Thij 
was  the  mortal  blow  to  the  comfort  of  themfelves  and  their  pofteriiy, 
the  invincible  barrier  to  their  happinefs  and  profperity,  which  neither 
time,  nor  all  the  legiflaiive  power  of  the  empire,  hath  yet  been  able 
to  remove.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  conceive  how  thb 
evil  (hould  have  originated,  or  more  plain  than  that  the  employers, 
feeling  the  confequence  they  had  derived  by  this  unconditional  dele; 
gation  of  property,  would  not,  after  the  ufage  was  once  eftallilhed, 
cafily  relinquifti  the  power  it  beftowed.  It  would  require  but  few 
years  to  extinguilh  every  idea  that  the  aids  for  the  relief  ofj  the  fo. 
ciety  originated  in  its  conceding  a  part  of  its  own  daily  labour,  or 
to  fatlsfy  the  humble  minds  of  its  members,  that  the  collections  for 
their  fupport  were  gratuitoufly  froiii  the  pockets  of  their  employers, 
and  the  voluntary  effeft  of  focial  benevolence. 

*  The  contraft,  as  it  at  prefent  exifts  between  the  two  focicties, 
appears  virtually  to  Hand  thus.  A  agrees  4o.  work  ten  hours  eacli 
day  for  B,  at  20^.*  per  day  ;  B  confents  to  employ  A,  on  condition 
that  A  will  be  content  to  receive  1 8^^.  per  day  for  his  fubfiftence,  and 
to  allow  the  other  twopence  to  remain  in  R’s  hands,  as  an  indemni. 
fication  to  him  B  for  his  taking  upon  himfelf  the  fupport  of  A  and 
his  family,  in  the  event  of  A  being  rendered  incapable  of  labour, 
either  by  accident  when  young,  or  by  infirmity  when  old.  Nowit 
is  plain,  if  no  accident  or  interruption  of  labour  happen  to  A  whiltl 
young,  and  that  himfelf  and  family  either  die  before  he  become  in¬ 
capable  by  age  or  infirmity  ;  or,  that  living  to  be  infirm,  yet  having 
been  lucky  enough,  by  great  induftry  and  great  care,  to  fave  afuffi- 
ciency  that  prevents  his  application  to  B  for  relief ;  that  B  mull  bei 
great  gainer  by  his  fervices,  inafmuch  as,  in  this  cafe,  he  will  have 
made  no  demand  upon  B  for  any  part  of  the  money  in  B*s  hands, 
arifing  from  the  twopence  per  day  originally  ftipulated  to  be  fo  re- 
ferved  by  B.  »  But  admit  that  accidents  happen,  and  that  A  be  undef 
the  necelfity  of  requiring  fuccoiir  from  B,  whatever  be  the  furplw 
property  with  which  the  induflry  and  care  of  A  may  have  provided 
him,  it  will  all  be  expended  before  he  will  apply  to  B  for  affi fiance. 

The  foregoing  inquiry  comprehends  fomething  more  than  b^ 
the  work;  the  remainder  is  employed  in  devifiiig  the  means bj 
which  the  evil,  thus  traced  to  its  fource,  may  be  efFeftually 
moved.  To  accomplifh  this  defirable  end,  the  author  propofc 
a  general  extenfion  of  friendly  focieties,  or  box- clubs.  ^  Thefcj 
^.virtuous  inflitutions,’  be  obferves,  *  have  been  uniforml| 
8  ‘  ^  <  attended 
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f  attended  with  fuccefs  by  the  payment  of  3^.  per  week  only 
i  out  of  the  earnings  of  i\d,  per  day,  amounting  to  about  3f 
« per  cent.* 

This  fubfcription  he,  however,  thinks  may  poflibly  be  deemed 
inadequate,  and  therefore  propofes  that  5  per  cent.  Ihould  be 
paid  by  the  employers,  in  lieu  of  the  prefent  poor^s-rates,  on  the 
amount  of  all  monies  earned  by  labourers  or  fervanrs  of 
whatever  defeription.  In  comparing  the  amount  of  the 
poor’s-rates  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  land,  which  comprehends 
the  greater  part  of  the  fund  now  raifed,  he  ftates,  that  a  faving 
of  30/.  per  annum  will  accrue  to  farmers  renting  250/.  per  ann. 
This  is  accomplifhed  by  making  the  fubfcription  to  the  funds  for 
the  dccafional  relief  of  the  fociety  of  the  employed,  and  the 
permanent  fupport  of  the  poor,  an  equal  taxation  on  all  who 
receive  the  fervices  of  others,  ‘  it  having  been  unequivocally 
f  maintained,  that  all  individuals,  whofe  income  or  occupation 
^  enables  them  to  receive  and  pay  for  the  fervices  of  another, 

*  virtually  referye  that  portion  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  fer- 
‘  vant  which  they  would  hereafter  only  be  called  upon  to  reim- 
f  burfe.^  The  fubfcription  on  the  earnings  of  all  labourers, 
fervants,  &c.  &c.  is  propofed  to  be  colledled  once  a  week,  arrd 
paid  over  to  a  receiver  in  every  parilh,  diftridl,  or  county,  as 
nay  hereafter  be  judged  moft  expedient;  a  grand  treafury  to  be 
jftablilhed  in  London  for  the  fouth,  and  a  fubordinate  one  at’ 
York  orNewcaftle  for  the  north  of  England.  The  amount  of 
hcfeveral  colle<Stions  to  be  regularly  remitted  to  thefe  treafurers, 
ind  if  the  demands  at  any  time  exceed  the  income  arifing  from 
iny  parilb,  diftriit,  &c.  the  receivers  are  to  have  liberty  to  draw 
>n  thefe  general  funds  for  the  neceffary  fupply.  A  vifiting  com* 
nittee  is  to  bj?  appointed,  who  is  to  award  the  affiftance  rcquilite, 
lot  exceeding  what  may  have  been  earned  by  the  individual, 
endered  incapable  of  labour  by  any  cafualty,  in  the  courfe  of 
ten  weeks  preceding  his  accident,  or  want  of  health, 
n  addition  to  which,  every  perfon  living  to  be  fixty-ihree  years. 

age,  and  having  cojidudled  himfelf  or  herfelf  properly,  would 
Income  entitled  to  an  annuity  of  at  leaft  %ol.  per  ann.  A  fur- 
licr  annuity  of  a  certain  fum  per  ann.  is  by  this  plan  afforded  to^ 
^^*7  man  who  (hall  have  ferved  his  country,  either  in  the  ca- 
^city  of  a  foldier  or  a  failor,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
ears  he  (hall  have  been  in  the  army  or  navy:  after  having 
*rved  fourteen  years  an  annuity  of  ten  pounds  a  year  is  propofed, 
®d  an  addition  of  twenty  (hillings  per  ann.  for  every  year  ex* 

ceding  that  number.  ’ 

>  ' 

We  have  dedicated,  our  readers  will  perceive,  a  much  larger 
^ce  in  our  Journal  to  this  little  volume  than  ft  is  poflible  for 
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us  to  afFord  commonly  to  works  of  this  fize,  becaufe  the  fubjc3 
of  it  is  of  a  mod  intereding  natur^  and  of  tiie  higheft  iniporu 
ance ;  becaufe  the  moral  and  political  principles  which  it  ctn. 
tains  are  equally  jud  and  generous ;  and  becaufe  the  mcaiurc 
held  out  for  tne  relief  of  the  poor  (though  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
tOit  complicated  a’nd  operofe  for  execution,  and  to  affume  the 
exiftence  of  greater  viitue  and  difintereded  zeal  tor  the  pi'Hjc 
welfare  than  is  to  be  found  in  this  country  in  the  prefent  (fate  of 
fociety)  may,  poflibly,  be  itfelf  lb  limplified  (as  inve.itioni 
commonly  are),  in  the  procefs  of  time,  as  to  become  praclica* 
b!e,  or  at  lead  may  fugged  fome  hints  that  may  be  of  ufe  iiute 
Ibroia  ion  of  fomc  other  fydem.  Moral  philofophy,  as  weil4 
law,  is  f  »metimes  obliged  to  have  recourle  to  fictions  or  iurpo- 
fition**,  though  theie  not  of  a  chimencal  and  arbitrary,  but  of 
2  na  ural  and  reafonabie  kind.  "I'he  juftice  of  England  con* 
iideis  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  as  ofFences  to  the  king,  the 
guardian  of  property  and  peace.  Mr;  Locke  confidercd  gc. 
vernment  and  laws  as  founded  on  a  tacit  compadl  between  the 
Tu!e»*s  and  the  ruLd.  The  writers  on  natural  lawaflbmeitas 
a  rn  xim,  that  were  all  mankind  dropped  at  once  from  the  Liid 
cf  the  Creator  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  each  individual  wouli 
have  a  right  to  an  equal  (have  in  the  foil.  And,  farther,  that 
though  occupancy  ai;d  labour,  and  the  complicated  relations  of 
civil  iocicty,  fuperfede  this  original  date  of  things,  the  PuBUC 
(comprehending  the  general  weal  of  the  community)  has  a 
right  to  the  farther  im provability,  or  a  (hare  in  the  farther  im- 
provability,  of  the  foil,  beyond  the  improvement  that  has  beea 
beftowed  on  it  by  the  polFeflbr. — By  a  fi^dion  of  this  kind  Mr. 
Vancouver  fuppqfes  a  tacit  compadl  between  the  employers  and 
the  employed.  The  labourer  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  his 
hire;  and  that  a  hire  that  fhould  be  adequate  to  his  natural 
wants,  to  the  mainteriance  bf  his  family,  the  contingency  of 
difeafe,  and  the  certainty  of  old  age.  This  view  of  the  matter  i 
h  juft,  liberal,  and  humane.  And  he  might  have  farther  jufti- 
iied  it  by  noticing,  that  fuch  a  relation  and  compadt  in  the  ruder 
ftages  of  fociety,*  between  employers  and  the  employed,  mafters 
and  fervants,  or  villani  adferipti  gUba^  and  mafters  and  flaves,al 
this  day,  aftually  takes  place.  But,  although  abftradlions  of 
this  kind  are  worthy  of  the  dignity,  and  conducive  to  the  inte- 
refts,  of  human  nature,  and  may  ferye,  like  the  polar  ftar) 
which,  though  not  to  be  approached,  diredts  the  mariner  in  the 
pathlefs  ocean,  it  is  impoffible  to  fquare  the  relation  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  and  to  found  the  rights  of  the 
helplef:,  in  all  cafes,  to  fupport  on  the  ground  aftumed  by  our 
aithor,  with  metaphyfical  precifion.  Firft,  difeafe  or  difmein- 
^rment  may  happen  to  the  labourer  eyen  in  early  life }  and  it 
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the  market,  the  demand  for  labour,  by  which  this  can  be  regu¬ 
lated.  AH  that  can  be  done  by  the  legiflature  is,  io  repeal  all 
tyrannical  laws,  which  are  noted  by  our  author  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  and  to  give  the  employed  fair  play. 

Mr,  Vancouver  h^is  a  nice,  fubtle,  and  diftinguifhing  head. 
This  has  led  him,  in  fome  inilances,  into  unneceflary  diilinc- 
tlons.  For  example  :  Who  eyer  accounted  the  a£iually  emphytd 
aoiong  the  poor  ?  In  Jruth,  had  he  confined  himfeif  to  what 
was  ncceflary  for  his  purfipfe,  arid  ftudied  greater  clofenefs  and 
fompadtnefs  of  arrangement,  both  his  principles  and  practical 
plan  would  have  produced  a  more  general  impreffion, 

Mr.  Vancouver  is,  in  general,  as  well-informed  and  accurate 
in  his  ffatement  of  facts,  as  he  is  juft  in  his  inferences,  and 
;icute  in  fiis  reafonings.  In  what  follovys  be  has  widely  miltaken 
the  matter :  indeed,  it  is  diSlpult  to  conceive  what  he  can  poffi^ 
b!y  mean  by  jt.  Having  cbferyed  that  the  number  of  beggars 
in  Scotland  bears  no  proportion  to  thofe  in  England,  and  that  it 
is  a  very  fare  circumstance  (if  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  be 
xce'pted)  for  one  to  a(k  charity  there  who  is  not  incapable  of 
hour,  he  fays,  ‘  the  onl  y  rcafon  why  poverty Icfs  preva¬ 
lence  in  North  than  in  South  Britain,  is,  that  the  pxtra  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  employed  are  there  completely  fecured  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual.’— One  would  imagine  from  this;  that  the  veftries  in 
nglapd  jfa)l  on  the  layings  of  the  employed  even  before  they 
ave  recourfe  to  relief  from  the  parilh.  In  faft,  there  are  very 
ewperfons  in  Scotland  who  do.  not  confider  the  acceptance  of 

I'  call  aims  from  the  pariQi  as  a  matter  of  great  difgrace. 
ople,  bred  up  in  greater  poverty,  hardihood,  and  habits 
on,  than  in  England,  are  lefs  addidfed  to  riot  and  wafte, 
re  provident.  And  fuch  is  the  love  and  pride  of  kir.dred, 
nay  be  called,  clanfliip,  iri  that  poof  but  proud  country, 
any  one  to  go  on  the  parilh  is  confidered  as  a  reproach 
slations  j  who,  rather  than  fuffer  fuch  a  ftigma,  will  fub- 
I  flight  voluntary  contribution.  This  matter  is  deafly 
ind  authenticated  in  Captain  Newte’s  Tour  in  England 
)tland  ;  a  book  that  ftiouid  be  in  the  library  of  every  gen- 
in  Britain,  who  has  either  any  curiofitv  to  know,  or  the 
fm  to  wifti  well  to  his  country  \Ve  have  already 


*  Though  this  quarto  volume  conlifts  of  490  pages,  and  is  cmbel- 
M^ith  a'map,  and  zz  fine  engravings  by  Heat  h  and  other  ca- 
artifts,  the  CsPtain  has  ordered  it  to  be  fold  at  the  low  pricq 
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taken  notice  and  given  fome  inftances  of  the  grammatical  errors 
in  this  publication.  There  is  nothing  to  which  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Vancouver  feems  better  adapted  than  to  grammatical  and 
logical  ftudies  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  has  not  been  v^y  con- 
vcrfant  with  them.  His  time,  it  is  probable,  has  been  employ^ 
in  mote  urcful  purfuits. 

We  have,  farther  to  notice  a  difgufting  afFeflation  of  con. 
ftantly  ufing  hath  for  has,  doth  for  docs,  and,  in  all  cafes,  the 
hiffing  termination  of  ih  inftead  of  s*  Some  critics  have  given 
it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  termination  in  th  may  be  proner, 
and  is,  in  in  fome  meafure,  appropriated  to  folemn  fubjeSs. 
But  what  fliall  be  faid  in  defence  of  ‘  the  daily  labourer’s  fliil. 
‘  ling  doth  not,’  &c.  p.  41. — ‘  The  peafant  hath  a  wife,’  p.  ij, 
&c.  &c. — Ufage,  which  forms  the  idiom  and  the  analogy  or 
ratio  of  languages,  ftiould  not  be  abandoned  or  counteraSeJ 
without  fome  cogent  feafon. 

As  the  matter,  in  the  work  under  review,  is  important,  andjLij 
not  a  few  inftances,  ingenious,  we  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
feen  it  in  a  lefs  exceptionable  drefs.  Gentlemen  who,  though 
they  mav  poffefs  genius  and  knowledge,  are  yet  deftitute  of  the 
advantage  of  a  liberal  and  learned  education,  fhould  put  their 
manuferipts,  for  revifion,  into  the  hands,  not  only  of  fcholars,  but 
of  perfons  verfant  in  the  art,  and,  we  may  fay,  artificers  of  com. 
poiition.  At  a  time  when  negligence,  affedlation,  provinclall 
and  Jiang  phrafeology,  and,  pohtively,  an  ignorance  of  gram- 
mar,  threaten  to  feplungc  the  Englifh  tongue'into  barbarifm  and 
obfeurity,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  pay  attention  even  to  verbi 
'  criticifm. 


Art.  VIII.  .  A  CoUetlion  of  State  Papers^  relative  to  the  Wst 
egainji  France^  now  carrying  on  by  Great  Britain  and  the  fi- 
veral  other  European  Powers  \  containing  authentic  Copies 
Treaties^  Conventions^  Proclamations^  ManifeJioeSy  Declan* 
iionSy  Memorials^  Remonji ranees^  Official  Letters^  Parltamen* 
iary  Paper Sy  London  Gazette  Accounts  of  the  War^ 

Many  of  which  have  never  before  been'  publijhed,  Voi  lH* 
In  Two  Parts,  pp.  88S.  9s.  Debrett.  London,  1796. 


•  ^HE  Increafed  degree  of  favour,’  fays  the  editor  in  a  preface tui 
Part  1.  1795,  •  With  which  the  lall 


volume  was  received, 
fiimulated  him  to  new  exertions  on  the  prefent  occalion,  in  hopes  t 
making  this  work  dill  more  deferving  of  encouragement.  The  Mc- 
niteur,  the  moft  authentic  record  of  the  proceedings  in  France, 
the  beft  Dutch,  German,  and  other  publications,  have  been 
oufly  examined ;  and  fixim  them  a  very  coniiderable  number  of 
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pspers  arc  here,  for  the  firft  time,  tranflated  into  Englifh.  Others, 
Swh  hafte,  negligence,  or  incapacity,  originally  laid  before  the 
public  in  an  imperfeft  ilate,  are  alfo  rendered  accurate. 

^  ^  The  revolution  in  Holland,  fo  important,  whether  it  is  con- 
fidcred  with  tegard  to  the  princijfles  and  vlewb  of  France,  to  the  par- 
ricoiar  intcrefts  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  the  general  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  has  engaged  much  of  the  editor’s  attention.  The  difallers 
and  retreat  of  the  allied  armies,  as  publiihed  in  the  London  Gazette, 
ulll  be  found  in  the  appendix;  a  digefted  and  arranged  feries  of  pa- 
pers,  commencing  with  the  flight  ot  the  Stadtholder,  and  concluding 
with  Carnot’s  report,  begins  the  ‘  Proclamations and  thefe,  with 
the  treaty  of  alliance  entered  into  by  France,  &c.  form  the  moft 
complete  and  authentic  account  of  this  event  which  has  yet  been 

publiihed. 

^  As  the  ftate  of  the  French  finances  has  been  fiippofed  to  .afford 
hopes  of  fuccefs  in  war,  two  reports  on  that  fubjeft  are  inferted.  A 
part  of  the  firft,  and  the  whole  of  the  fecond,  the  editor  has  tranflated 
from  the  Moniteur,  ^ 

‘  The  paper  relative  to  the  conduft  of  the  commanders  in  chief  in 
the  Weft  Indies  are  fully  given;  and,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
public  to  judge  rightly,  lome  fcarce  documents,  explanatory  of  the 
tranfaftions  in  that  part  of  the  world,  have  been  obtained. 

I  ‘  The  meditated  attack  upon  France  by  the  emigrants,  aided  by 
theBiitifh  forces,  in  which  the  co-operation  of  the  Chouans  and  in- 
|fargents  of  Poitou  is  expeded,  has  induced  the  editor  to  procure  and 
give  a  place  to  many  papers  which  fhew  the  objeds  and  the  terms  on 
which  the|  diflFerent  parties  are  united. 

I  ^  Befides  thefe,  the  editor’s  attention  has  been  direded  to  all  other 
fobjefts  which  come  within  the  plan  of  his  work.  The  peace  be¬ 
tween  Pruflia,  Tufeany,  and  ^ance  ;  tl^  proceedings  of  the  German 
empire;  the  condud  of  the  French  in  Spain  ;  and  the  degree  ol  de- 
ire  for  peace  manifefted  both  in  England  and  France;  are  placed  in 
the  cleareft  point  of  view  by  the  petitions  inferted  among  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  papers,  Cambacere’s  report,’  See.  &c. 

In  a  prefatory  note  to  the  fecond  part  we  are  informed  that  it 
was  the  editor’s  intention  to  have  brought  the  prefent  volume 
to  the  clofe  of  the  laft  year  only ;  but,  yielding  to  the  fuggeftions 
of  feveral  gentlemen,  who  reprefented  to  him  that  it  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  public  to  poftpone  it  till  there  was  a 
Sufficient  quantity  of  materials  to  form  a  volume,  he  was  in-* 
duced  to  include  the  parliamevitary  papers  to  the  diiToIution  in 
play  laft,  and  the. other  documents,  to  the  prefent  time. 

Among  the  papers  contained  in  this  volume*  is  a  corred  copy' 
rfthe  French  conftitution,  as  it  was  finally  decreed  by  the  Con- 
ifention,  and  accepted  by  the  French  nation.  The  date  of  this 
■Jte  is  July  23d,  1796. 

1  he  fame  commendations  for  comprehenfion,  accuracy,  and 
fopriety  of  arrangement,  that  we  readily  beftowed  on  the 
,  former, 
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former,  arc  doe  to  thefe  two  additional  volumes  of  ftate  ^apefs^ 
which  muft  be  ufeful,'  and  indeed  neceflary,  to  all  political  mtn 
of  the  prefcnt  times,  tiS  well  as  to  the  future  hiftorian.  Ii 
therefore,  a  book  equally  calculated  for  the  bureau  and  the  li. 
brary.  It  has,  what  all  books"  of  this  kind  ought  to  have^  % 
copious  index.  , 


Art.  IX,  Mr,  Playfair^s  Hijlory  of  yacohinlfm. 
[  Concluded  from  our  lajl  Nurhber.  ] 


Yy 


■jl^  R.  Playfair,  among  a  great  variety  of  excellent  obferva. 
tions  made  on  the  fpot,  remarks,  that  ‘  when  the  National 

*  Affembly  pafled  a  decree  to  deftroy  any"  thing,  it  was  iramj. 

‘  diately  put  in  execution ;  but  when  it  pafled  a  decree  to  efta. 

*  blifli  any  thing  new,  conducive  to  order,  or  the  obfervance  of 
*<law,  it  was  flowly,  and  often  never  executed.’—This  fpirit 
of  licentioufnefs  and  deftrudlion  was  the  very  genius,  the  punRm 
faliens  of  the  revolution.  It  is  therefore  noticed,  as  every  thing 
moft  charafleriftical  of  that  event,  by  our  intelligent  author  wi;li 
equal  propriety  and  penetration. 

Mr.  Playfair  does  not  confider  any  circumftance  or  anccdott) 
however  frivolous  in  itfelf,  as  below  his  notice,  when  it  feems 
either  to  difplay  national  chara(^er,  or  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain 
of  caufes  and  efFeds.  He  thus  deferibes  the  eagernefs  with 
which  the  French  nation  laboured  in  the  conftruflion  of  a  theatre 
for  foederation  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  ‘‘A  plan  was  made  for 
‘  removing  fo  much  earth,  tnat  no  ordinary  exertion  could  ac- 

*  complifl)  it  in  the  time ;  all  the  people,  of  Paris,  therefore, 

*  affifted ;  and  the  king,  to  (hew  his  willlngnefs  to  pleafe  the 
‘  people,  went  there  one  day  to .  wheel  a  few  barrowfuls  of 
‘  earth.  The  people  [men  and  women  of  all  ranks]  fang, 

*  laughed,  danced,  and  worked,  till  they  had  converted  a  beau* 

*  tiful  green  into  an  ugly,  unmeaning  mafs  of  mud.  If  it  was 

*  meant  to  be  as  a  theatre,  it  was  not  half  elevated  enough.’ 
Our  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  the  fufpenfsve^vetOf  juftly  remarks) 

(  that  this  was  of  no  importance  to  an  imprifoned  king  i  nor 

*  would  an  abfolute  veto  have  been  of  any  great  utility.  1  he 

*  king,  on  his  flde,  was  extremely  iil-advifed  when  he  made  ufe 

*  of  this  mock  power,  which .  was  made  ufe  of  as  the  chief 

*  means  of  rendering  him  odious  to  the  )>eople.  It  was  the  ufe 

*  of  this  power  that,  in  the.  end,  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  peo> 

*  pie  to  enter  the  palace  with  violence.  The  veto^  a  word  that 

*  the  people  did  not  underftand,  was  ufed  as  a  fort '  of  term  of 

*  reproach  and  contempt.  The  king  was  contemptuoufly  called 

<  Monfient 
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I  Ji/tonfteur  Veto^  the  queen  Madame  Fcto\  thereby  giving  it  to 
<  be  underftood,  that  they  two  alone  fcood  between  the  people 
‘  and  that  happinefs  which  tlie  reprefentatives  intended  for 
‘  them/ 

The  king  had  been  induced  to  (hut  up  the  garden  of  the 
Thuilleries,  on  account  of  the  perpetual  mobs  of  people  who 
alTembled  there,  and  who  infulted  every  perfon  belonging  to 
the  royal  family  who  appeared  in  it.  'I'he  queen  had  been  in¬ 
fulted  in  one  of  the  walks,  and  the  audacious  and  ungenerous 
populace  were  perpetually  under  the  windows  of  the  king’s 
apartments,  loading  him  with  infults  and  injuries;  and  none  of 
thofc  perfons  who  were  attached  to  his  majefty’s  perfon  or  fa¬ 
mily  could  vifit  the  palace  in  peace  or  fafety.— ‘  One  of  the 
methods  of  infult  confided  in  accufing  the  queen  of  every 
abominable  crime;  another  in  finging  fongs  where  the  king 
<  was  treated  with  infolence  and  ridicule.  The  chorus  of  one 
of  tbefe  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen : 

*  Nous  tes  traiterons, 

Gros  Louis  biribi, 

A  la  facon  de  Barbari ' 

Mon  ami.* 

The  tragic  gloom  of  this  hidory  is  fometimes  relieved  by 
i!!b* of, genuine  humour  on  the  part  of  the  hidorian;  though 
thefe  arc  never  indulged,  as  in  fome  other  journals  on  the  fame 
[ubjeft,  in  violation  of  other  fentiments ;  and  alfo  by  occafional 
Ufodu£fions  of  pleafant  anecdotes : 

*  Amongft  many  tragical  feenes  which  the  burning  of  caftles  oc*  . 
afioned,  one  pleafant  enough  occurred  in  the  province  of  Dauphiny. 
le  mafler  qf  a  caftle  being  informed  that  the  inhabitants  of"a 
elghbouring  village  were  coming  to  burn  his  houfe,  alfembled  all 
is  friends  and  dependents  as  quickly  as  poffible,  and  informed  them 
f  the  bulinefs ;  ‘  but,’  fays  he,  ‘  defence,  will  be  ufelefs,  for  other 
llages  will  join  themfelves  to  that,  and  they  will  finifh  with  mur- 
ering  us  all ;  let  us  fet  off  to  burn  their  village.*  Off  they  fet,  and 
e  two  parties  met  on  the  road,  when  the  following  converiation 
k  place ; 

*  Ptoplt  of  the  Village.  Well,  Sir,  you’re  fcttlng  off,  we  fee:  do 
ou  know  that  we  are  going  to  burn  your  caftle  ? 

'  Mafier  of  the  Cajlle.  So,  fo,  that’s  very  well,  for  we  are  juft 

the  road  to  bum  your  village.  But  whofe  orders  have  you  to 
a  my  caiUe ;  are  you  properly  authorifed  ? 

*  Village.  We  ad  by  the  orders  of  the  King  and  the  National 
ffcmbly  for  the  public  good. 

*  That’s  perfcdly  right,  nothing  is  more  juft;  I  do  the 
ord'thatB®^?  <k>n’t  let  us  lofe  time;  let  each  obey. 

term  Chief  of  the  Village^  after  a  little  paufe^  in  a  l(m  voice).  But 

called  yoti  this  affair  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  us  both 
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»oi  to  obey  ?  We  (hall  not  burn  your  caftle,  and  you  will  not  bun 
oor  village  ? 

*  CaJiU.  Well,  if  you  think  fo,  I  agree ;  let  us  each  return  hom 
—Thus  ended  the  expedition.’ 


Mr.  Playfair  deferibes  feenes  and  events  with  the  perfpicuity 
of  an  cye-witnefs,  and  reflects  on  them  with  the  judgment  of 
philofopher: 


•  The  Aflembly  was  now  regularly  divided  into  a  right  fide,  and 
a  left  fide,  taking  their  names  from  being  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
prelident.  The  right  fide  was  compofed  of  ariftocrats.  as  they  called 
them,  and  the  left  of  democrats.  There  were  a  number  of  perlboj 
who  called  themfelvcs  impartials,  or  moderates,  who  placed  them, 
felves,  in  general,  between  the  two,  but  who  were  confidered  as  be. 
ing  anfiocrats.  Thofe  who  were  on  the  left  fide,  were,  almoflafl, 
menders  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  were  by  far  the  moft  numerous, 
as  weU  as  the  moft  vigorous  and  energetic.  This  vigour  and'enerj 
of  charaQer,  fo  remarkable  in  the  Jacobins,  deterves  to  be  examinet 
It  probably  arofe  from  a  combination  of  caufes;  'Ooe  of  which  was; 
that  they  were  perpetually  employed  in  attacking,  and  their  enemb 
in  defending  *.  That  men  who  go  to  extremes  in  their  opinions  are 
never  retarded  in  their  operations  by  reafoning,*  which  makes  ma 
balance,  hefitate,  and  delay;  but,  above  all,  as  deftrudion  was tlidr 
njoorkf  and  anarchy  their  means y  expedition^* and  promptitude  were 
cafy  and  neceflary.  The  new  men,  who  had  nothing  before  the  r^ 
volution,  had  all  one  objeft,  which  was/'to  get  fomethitlg  ;*  but  tiidc 
who  had  the  property  to  proteft,  had  not  all  the  fame  fort  of  pro^rtr 
to  take  care  of;  and  hence  naturally  arofe  delay,'  aiid  want  of  un‘ 
tfarfaftion.*  ; 


Our  author,  having  given  an  account, of  tbe,dirpernon  of^ 
mob  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  179O1 ,1^  M.  Badly  and 
Fayette,  makes  the  following  reile6iioii  i  ;  <  •  ■'■■  'h.'yi  '.1^ 

^  We  fee  here  one  of  the  beft  occafions  that  .t|ie  revplution  has  ft 
niihed  for  proving  the  falfity  of  the  ‘principlesVand  the  ylllalny  ofi’ 
men,  who  had  themfelves  led  the'  people  to  revolt  two  years  bc£i 
and  who  now  fired  upon^them  for  praaifing //,  be^ufe  ic.hadci 
dnued  too  long.  So  thopght  Bailly  and  La  Fayette  now;  buttiis 
did  not  think  fo  when  Berthier  and  Fouloh  were  'maffacred;  and 
thought  Brifibt,  two  years  after,  when  he  found  that  infurre<^Ion  f 
likely  to  be  turned  againft  his  party.  It  is ‘thus  that  the  leaders 
different  fa&ions  confider  what  is  right  to  cpnfift'in  what  fuits  th 


I 


•  The  fame  ientiment,  or  obferVation,  is  to  be  found  in  Book  Xfl 
of  Livy;  where  Hannibal,  in  an  addrefs  to  his  officers'and  arBiJ. 

_ i _ i^r _ : _ 


excites  their*  courage  with  their  hope,  by  obferving,  that  ‘thcitj 
greater  fpirit  and  energy  in  making  an  attack  than  in  repelling  ^ 
*  Sianio  major  animus  ac  vh,  *vim  Infer  ent  thus,  auam  ekpellentibus' 
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(elves;  and  infurreflion  may  be  added  to  infurrefllon  without  a 
complaint^  till  it  becomes  inconvenient;  and  then  it  becomes  a 
crinac/ 

After  the  fecond  revolution  in  Auguft  and  September  I792j 
c  the  reign  of  terror,*  our  hiftorian  obferves,  ‘  was  begun,  and 
4  all  parties  took  a  more  or  lefs  active  hand  in  it ;  but  the  revo*- 
‘  lutionifts  themfelves  were  not  purified ;  terror  was  not  yet 
<  organifed  and  reduced  to  a  fyftem ;  it  was  not  completely 
fpread  over  the  kingdom  ;  it  had  only  come  to  perfedlion  in 
Paris;  and  it  was  to  Robefpierre,  that  much  calumniated  man, 
that  human  nature,  but,  above  all,  the  French  nation,  has  the 
obligation  of  reducing  to  method  and  fyftem  what  all  parties 
contended  was  right,  but  what  they  all  alledged  might  feme- 
times  be  abufed.  There  is  nothing  like  theory  and  fyftem  for 
preventing  abufe ;  and  this  Robefpierre,  fo  much  feared  dur¬ 
ing  bis  life,  and  calumniated  fince  his  death,  perceiving, 
darted  from  the  obfeurity  in  which  he  had  for  fome  time  been, 
to  cftablifti,  upon  a  more  regular  and  folid  bafis,  the  bleflirigs 
of  liberty,  equality,  terror,  and  the  guillotine/ 

— Robefpierre,  as  an  inventor,  has  great  merit.  He  firft 
ought  of  fixing  a  price,  called  the. maximum,  upon  all  articles ufe-. 
Iq  common  life,  that  the  poor  might  have  them  at  a  cheap 

A  philofopher  has  invented  the  guillotine  out  of  mere  humanity, 
^^^Bdaphilofophical  alTembly.  had  decreed  that  it  Ihould  be  the  inftru* 
mtof  national  juilice.;  but  Robefpierre  invented  wheels  to  this  ma« 

iiat  the  villages  and  country  might  partake  of  this  blefling, 
bed  to  it  ambulant  comimfraries  and  judges,  who  might  ad- 
juftice  with  "as  great  promptitude  as  the  facred  inftrumenc 
punifhment.  Thus  were  liberty  and  equality  extended;  and 
eft  peafant  could  now  fee  the  pliilofophical  inftrument  of  na- 
ngeance  and  juftice  in  his  own  village, 
not  riches  been  long  confidered  as  a  crime  againft  liberty 
lity  ?  and  did  not  Robefpierre  abolifh  the  Bank,  (hut  up  the 
fequeftrate  the  India  Company’s  magazines,  and  make  it 
5  of  deatli  for  any  citizen  to  be  pofTefTed  of  gold  or  filver  ? 
he  not  encourage  the  iervant  to  denounce  his  mailer,  and 
is  father  ? 

not  the  Conftituent  AfTembly,  in  the  fulnefs  of  its  wifdoni 
)fophy,  decreed,  that  the  hangman  (hould  be  an  aAive  ci- 
d  be  upon  a  par  with  th'e  firft  prince  of  the  blood ;  that 
and  the  heir  apparent  alone  (hould  be  fuperior  to  him  ?  and 
the  place  of  hangman  become  lucrative  and  honourable  in 
of  Robefpierre*s  power  f  Have  not  virtuous  candidates  for 
e  been  feen  canvaffing  for  votes,  as  we  do  at  an  eleAion  fer 
member  in  England  ?  And  might  not  this  be  faid  to  be 
mum  of  philofophy,  and  miniiHum  of  prejudice?  Was  it 
tIV.  VOL.XXVIil.  SXPT.  1796.  S  AOt 
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not  a  fair  triumph  of  the  new  principles  over  the  old  ridiculoas  no. 
tions  ?  and  is  there  any  thing  fo  brilliant  and  fo  great  in  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Auguftus^  fo  boafted  and  fo  admired  ?  What  are  fine 
sits  and  (lately  palaces  compared  to  the  perfedion  of  the  human 
mind,  when  it  gets  rid  of  human  prejudice?’ 

In  the  fame  vein  of  irony  Mr,  Playfair  goes  on  to  fhew  that 
the  other  afts,  even  the  moft  atrocious  of  Robefpierre’s  goverih 
ment,  flowed  naturally  from  the  principles  of  the  revolutioniftsj 
though  thefe  had  not  been,  before,  carried  to  their  juft  confc, 
quences,  and  reduced  to  form  and  fyftem.  ‘  Since  the  deftruc. 

•  tioii  of  the  conftitution/  fays  our  author,  *  and  the  crueltiu 

*  which  wc  have  feen  infurredion  and  anarchy  produce,  the 
^  Jacobins  in  other  countries,  who  have  not  yet  got  the  better, 

•  have  changed  their  batteries.  They  pretend  to  difapproveof 

•  the  crimes,  but  they  ftill  preferve  their  attachment  to  thofc 
^  principles  which  laid  the  foundation,  and  paved  the  way  for 
^  them.  They  are  ftill  to  be  known  by  their  invariable  endn. 

‘  vours  to  create  'difeontent,  and  after  that,  quietly  and  calmlj; 

^  under  the  cloak  of  patriotifm  and  philanthropy,  excite  infc 
5  region,  or  at  leafl:,  by  degrees,  undermine  regular  govcni* 

•  ment,  fo  as  to  bring  on  infurredion.’ 

Among  thofe  who  feem,  to  our  author,  to  approve  the  priu 

ciples  of  the  French  revolutionifts,  but  to  condemn  their  prac 
ticcs  as  difgraceful  to  a  noble  caufe,'is  Dr.  Moore,  whomk 
teazes,  in  a  prefatory  addrefs  to  the  public,  in  a  Ihrewd 
ludicrous  manner.  *  7'h_e  Do6lor,  ambitious  perhaps  ofk 

*  ginning  a  new  career  in  hiftbry,  means  to  feparate  caufesa 

•  efFeAsj  for^he  takes  care,  while  he. makes  the  facrifice  to (k 
^  cency,  of  condemning  the  mafTacres,  not  to  hint  at  the  Sr 
^  caufes  of  thofe  excefles,  although  that  [this]  is  one  of  thep 

*  fefled  objects  of  his  publication/——^  The  learned  Do 

•  gives  the  world  to  underftand,  through  the  medium  of  a  d 
^  cation  to  the  Duke  of  Devonftiire,  that  his  flrft  work  on 

*  revolution  of  France  was  fuch  a  produdlion  that  democi 

*  thought  him  an  ariftocrat,  and  ariftocrats  called  him  a  demM 
^  crat.  Upon  this  the  Dcxflor  makes  his  owri  commentaS 
^  and  in  doing  fo  is  exceedingly  favourable  to  himfelf,  byiv 
^  nuating  that  candour  and  impartiality  are  always  liable  toS 

*  hard  fete  ‘  I  Ihould  ^ink  it  improper  to  take  any  bB 

•  tice  of  this  dedication,  were  it  not,  in.  very  legible  charadB 

*  a  declaration,  that  all  thofe  perfons  who  ihew  diemfelvesS 

*  cided  in  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  revolution)  B 

•  guided  by  partiality  and  prejudice.  Whether  it  was  a  banB  i 


*  WUch,  ia  truth,  they,  for  the  moft  part,  .are. 
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or  a  compliment,  which  the  relation  of  his  Grace  [the  Duchefs, 
who  mentioned  to  him  the  above  teftimony  of  his  impartiality] 
meant  to  bcftow  on  the  Do£tor,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deter¬ 
mine  ;  but  1  confefs  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  was  not 
intended  as  a  compliment.  I  am  juft  as  much  at  a  lofs  to 
know  with  what  intention  he  has  retorted  the  equivoque  on 
the  Duke,  by  claiming  his  patronage  in  a  dedication,  in  which 
he  plainly  fays,  that  he  cannot  decide  between  the  murderers 
and  their  viiftims ;  between  order  and  anarchy ;  between 
crime  [criminality]  and  misfortune.— But  though  the  com¬ 
pliment  paid  to  the  Duke  in  this  preface  is  equivocal,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  adJrclled,  the  intention  of 
the  addrefler  is  abundantly  evidciit,  as  it  regards  himfelf;  for, 
as  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Duke  accepted  of  the  dedi¬ 
cation  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  work  (though  it  is 
very  probable  he  did),  it  leads  indireclly'to  the  condufion, 
that  one  of  the  ftrft  noblemen  in  England  for  rank  and  for- 
.tune,  and  for  the  reputation  of  an  honeft  man,  is  as  undecided 
about  the  merits  of  the  French  murderers  as  the  man  whom 

he  proteds.^ - *  In  his  quality  of  an  abftrad  philofopher,  it 

is  difficult  to  conceive  why  he  preferred  dedicating  his  work 
to  the  Duke,  when  it  might  have  been  done,  with  juft  as 
much  propriety,  to  the  old  woman  who  fells  ballads  and 
"oranges  under  his^Grace*s  wall;  for  as  be  balances  between 
the  nobleman  and  the  fans  culotte,  there  can  be  no  evident 
moral*  reafon  for  preferring  the  nobleman.  As  to  the  ma¬ 
terial '^advantages,  the  advantages  of  truckling  commodity, 
^tfiatV  ^another  affair,  and  is  _  beft  known  to  the  Dodor 
“himfelf.^  * 

.  3^'.  It  I 


I,,  i*: (In  one  fenfe^  every  thing  is  moral  in  its  tendency  that  deter- 
ttincs^the.  condud  of  man,  or  becomes  a  motive  of  aftion.  By 
writers,  not.  converfant,  dr  not  attentive  to  the  terms  and  the  arrange* 
®rnts  pf  feience,  mo^al  is  made  fynonymous  with  morally  good.  But 
Dither  is  this  the  Yenfc,  if  we  rightly  guefs,  in  which  it  is  here  ufed 
by  .dur'' author.  He  muft  mean,  not  moral  truth  or  propriety,  but 
'^Qphyfitai  or  intelieftual  truth  or  propriety.  *  There  can  be  no  rea* 
in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  principles  of  the  human 
\  mindi  for,*  &c.  &c.— -Mr.  Playfair  again  mifapprehends  the  mean* 
^of  the  word  morale  p.  717,  where  he  fays,  ‘  The  French  them- 
•  feivcs  .require  no  pofitifc  tellimony  of  guilt  where  there  are  moral 
*  proofc.*  Teftimony  itfclf  is  only  a  moral  proof ;  as  every  proof  is 
^t  docs  not  depend  on  the  dired  or  immediate  evidence  of  the 
fcnfcs,  or  on  abftraded  reafoning  or  demon ftration.  Even  the  order 
^  conftancy  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  is  no  more,  to  humai 
Vprehenfion,  than  a  moral  probability. 

Sz  Wc 
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We  hare  been  the  more  imprcfled,  perhaps,  with  thcfe  ftric- 
tures  on  Dr.  Moore*s  publications  about  the  French  revolution, 
that  they  are  in  exa6i  conformity  with  the  obfervations  that  oc- 
curred  to  ourfelves,  and  which  wc  have  noted  in  reviewing 
thofe  compilations,  in  our  Numbers  for  March,  April,  and 
May,  1795. — There  is  a  very  dexterous  verfatility  in  the  Dodor, 
by  which  he  has  the  addrefs  to  infinuate  to  the  reader,  of  what¬ 
ever  party,  that  he  is  on’  his  fide,  and,  at  bottom,  againft  the 
,  adverfe  party.  The  ground  on  which  we  entertain  this  opu 
nion  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  Numbers  of  our  Review  above 
mentioned.  It  was  a  bold  plan;  but  it  feems  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  knowlcdge  of  human  nature  For,  the  DoSofs 
complaint,  of  being  diferedited  by  both  ariftocrats  and  demo¬ 
crats,  is  not  well-founded.  From  the  fale  of  his  books  it  would 
appear  that. each  party  (as  he  very  fagacioufly  forefaw)  would 
be, very  well^pleafed  with  infinuations  and  farcafms  againft  the 
Other ;  while  every  thing  faid  or  hinted  in  favour  of  themfelves 
would  pafs  for  fiucerity,  becaufe  it  would  pafs  for  the ’truth. 
Dr.  Moore  makes  frequent  allulions  and  quotations  from  the 
f^ed  fcriptures.  In  reading  his  political  books  two  feriptures 
are  always  brought  to  our  mind  without  quotation:  ^  Let  thine 

•  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids  look  ftraight  before 

•  thee/  Proverbs  iv.  25 He  [a  naughty  perfon,  the  fcorncr] 

•  winketh  with  his  ^es,  he  fpeaketh  with  his  feet,  he  teacbeth 

•  with  bis  fingers,*  Proverbs  vi.  13*. 

■ . .  "  '  '  — "  .11  '  ■  ..1 
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Wc  have  already  delivered  it  as  our  opinion;  that^the  prefent 
is  incomparably  the  moft  philofophicah  and  fatisf^ory  account 
of  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  adluating  principles,  of  the -French 
revolution,  and  cxifting  government  or  anarchyf  or  whatever  it 
may  be  called,  that  has  yet  been  publiihedw  Mr,  Playfair  fcw’ins 
to  unite  a  fine  genius,  and  a  turn  for  fpeculation,  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world ;  and,  could  he  arrange  and  exprefs  his  mat¬ 
ter  as  well  as  he  can  inveftigate  the  tnith,^  his  writings  would 
hare  double  efFe£l ;  though,  in  their  prefent  unpolifhed,  and,  to 
fay  thith,  flovcnly  ftate,  they  abound  with  folid  fenfe,*  profound 

^  -Mi'V  -  „  .  ■  >  .  ^ 

•  •  * 

To  play  fuch  a  double  game,  'in  polidc^  Jife,  is  not  uncommoiu 
A  genius  of  this  kind,  on  occafion  of  the  Wcftminller  election,  about 
fix  years  ago,  had  the  art  to  infinoate  himfelf  into  the  confidence  of 
one  party»  and  even  ^  become  a  kind  of  counfellor  to  them. 
when  the  day  of  eleAion  came^,  he  voted  on  the  other  fide.  Surprh® 
t^ng  ftrongly  exprefled,  he  replied,  ^  Can  ye  expeft  any  other? 
‘  •  Have  I  not  a  fon  in  the  army  To  fnllain  (uch  a*  part  throughout 
a  book  is  a  more  arduoos  talk. '  ^  *  ? 
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rcflcifMon,  and  not  a  little  of  genuine  pleafantry  and  hutnour.~ 
*rhc  Abbe  St.  Real  wrote  an  account  of  the  Spanilh  confpiracy 
at  Venice;  the  Abbe  Vertot  the  revolutions  of  Portugal  and 
Sweden.  ^  Their  lentiments  and  views  are  excellent,  and  the 
events  they  record  important ;  but  had  they  been  poured  for^ 
without  art,  and  in  copious  profufion,  with  not  a  little  repeti¬ 
tion,  in  a  ftyle  often  inelegant,  frequently  ungrammatical,  and 
almoft  always  deficient  in  puniluation,.  in  reality  an  cflen- 
tial  part  of  Englifh  grammar,  thofe  fentiments,  views,  and 
events,  would  not  have  made  fo  general  an  impreffion  on  man¬ 
kind;  perhaps,  by  this  time,  they  might  have  funk  into  perpe¬ 
tual  oblivion.  It  is  to  the  clearnefs  of  their  arrangement,  the 
rapidity  of  their  narration,  the  order  and  grace  of  their  tranfi- 
tions,  the  purity  of  their  language,  and  the' propriety ^as  well  as 
fplendour  of  their  figures,  as  much  as  to  their  fenfe  and  know- 
l(;dge,.that  they  owe  their  permanent  fame.  Though  mere 
gr^ipmarians  and  rhetoricians  are  contemptible,  there  is  nothing 
cpq^emptible  in  grammar  and  rhetoric.  If  there  bcTagacity, 
apd  a  certain  art  and  ingenious  habit,  in  thinking,  there  is  alfo 
ability  in  art  of  expofition ;  of  bringing  home  our  fentiriients 
with  precifion  and  with  efFedt  to  the  minds  of  others.  Wc 
need  not  a  light  to  direft  our  fearches  in  our  own  chambers*; 
but  the  jight  of  a  candle,  or  other  luminary,  is  neceflary  in  or¬ 
der  to  (hew  them  to  others.  It  often,  nay  it.  commonly  hap¬ 
pens,  that  as  mere  fcholars  are  apt  to  over-rate,  fo  are  men  of 
genius,  without  fyftcinatic  educations,  ready  to  undervalue  lite- 
ruy[<fCCompH(hments,  and  the  art  of  compofition.  It  would  he 
well  if  ^writers,*  not  converfant  with  the  beft  models  and  rules  of 
compiol^on,  would  coodefeend  to  fubmit  their  manuferipts  to 
•thc/.cojTi^ion  of  fuch  as  are.  Every  reader  of  libwral  and 
learned^  education  will  perceive  thct  propriety  of  thefc  obferva- 
tions  on  the  prefent^occafion :  nor  is  it  pofi^le,  at'ur  what  we 
iuvQ  laid  of  the  matter,  that  the  author  can  aferibe  thefe  remarks 
poQcerning  the  manner  to  any  invidious  motives.  His  errors 
in  rpunduation,  which  are  by  no  means  of  a  trivial  nature,  he 
•will  perceive,  if  he  compares  them  with  the  corredled  pun^u- 
tion  in  the  extrads  which  we  have  made  from  his  book.  Of 
offences  againft  grammar  he  will  fee  inftances  in  the  following: 

*  The  villainy  of  the  men  who  had  themfelves  led  the  people  to 

*  revolt  two  years  before,  and  who  now  fired  upon  them  for 

*  praSifing  //,*  p.  328. — ‘  He  was,  therefore,  ordered  to  prifon 
‘  till  the  preparations  for  his  execution  (hould  be  made,  together 
/  with  that  of  his  adherents,  who^  having  all  been  outlawed^  thi 
J  «i/jf  f^rm  ne^eOary  waSy  to  certify  their  ferfonal  identity y  p.  694. 
The  former  of  thefe  fentences  may  be  rendered  grammatical  by 
pwtdy  fubftituting  the  word  revolting  in  the  room  ot pra^ijing  it. 
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As  to  the  fecond  fentence,  it  would  require,  to  ufc  a  common 
proverb,  a  new  lock,  a  new  ftock,  and  a  new  barrel.  What 
follows  is  an  inftance  of  that  frequent  change  of  tenfes  into 
which  our  author  falls :  ^  The  prefidcnt  anfwered  by  praifing 

*  the  energy  and  patriotifm  of  that  celebrated  focicty,  which  had 

*  rendered  lignal  feryices  'to  the  revolution,  ^and]  which  will 

*  [nooning  wouU]  be  immortalifed  in  hiftory,’  p.  695.—^  But 

*  above  all  [fpeakfng  of  the  Jacobins],  as  deil;ru6lioiT  was  their 
fV0rky  and  anarchy  their  means.’  Here,  in  order  to  preferve 

the  intended,  and  very  properly  intended,  antithefis,  the  fen- 
tence  (hduld  have  run  either  thus,  ‘  as  deftrudtion  was  their 
work,  and  anarchy  the  engine  by  which  they  were  to  accom- 

*  plifti  it,*  or  thus,  ‘  as  deftruAioh  their  end  or  objedl,  and 

*  anarchy  the  nicans  by  which  they  fought  to  obtain  it.’—Mr, 
Playfair  very  frequenUy  fatigues  and  teazes  his  reader  with  fen^ 
ientia  caudata^  or  fenteuccs  w'ith  long  draggling  tails.  After  a 
fentenceyis  complete,  fomexircumftance,  or  adjundl,  is  fubjoined, 
which  (hould  either  have  been  introduced  before  its  Completion, 
or  preceded,  or  follovved  on  in  another  feparate  fentence.  Wc 
fclc6t  the  following  as  an  example,  not*  becaufe  it  is  glaringly 

*  improper,  but  for  a  contrary  reafon.  Though  it  he  certainly  a 
fentence  with  a  tail,  yet  this  tail  is  not  very  long  or  prominent; 
yet,  concealed  as  it  is,  it  will  foon  appear  how  much  better  the 
fentence  would  rdn  without  it.  *  'A^ragged  coat  was  how  bc- 

*  come  ntore  honourable  than  the  embroidered  'epaulet,  which 

*  the  citizens  of  Paris  honoured  and  fefpefleil  to  much  in  the 
‘  firft  days  of  the  revolution,*  p.  424.  For  fiifpendingVuriofity, 
keeping  up  attention,  and  marking  the  contraft,  better  thus :  >  A 
‘  ragged  coat  was  now  become  more  honourable  than,  what  the 
‘  citizens  of  Paris  honoured  and  refpefted^  fo  much  in  the  firft 
‘  days  of  the  rcvolutioni'the  embroidered  epaulet.*' 

We  cannot  difmifs  this  volume  without  noticing  a  very  great 
defc6t,  attended  with  much  inconveniency  to  the  reader.  Neither 
the  date  of  the  month  nor  year  is  marked  at  the  fop  of  the 
or  on  the  margin,  or  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapters.  The 
annalifl*,  who  has  dates  very  clearly  in  his  own  Head,  forgets  that 
the  reader  is  only  Icarnihg'both  dates  and  fa£k.  /  It  is  only  by 
wading  backwaid  and  forward  that  we  can  come  to  know  to  wh^, 
year  he  refers.— As  we  fincerely  wifh^that  fo  intelligent  and 
well-informed  a  writer  as  Mr.  Playfair  may  be.  induced  to  pay 
grater  attention  to  ftyle  and  compofition,*  and  as  the  firft  ft^p 
to  this  muft  be  a  convidion  of  his  deficiency  in  this  rcfpe(£l,  we 
beg  leave  to  fubmit  to  Ms  revifibn  the  concluding  paragraph  of 

his  book;  which,  in  poirtf  of  gramniar;'is  fiotorlbufly  erroneous. 

By  a  litde  pains^  well  dirc£lted^  He  wilb  'eafilylealq  fp  correft 
fucb  errors#  ^ 
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X«  Hijlorical  Epochs  of  the  French  Revolution*  Tranf> 
lated  from  the  French  of  H.  Goudomez^  a  French  Clergyman 
Emigrant  in  England*  To  which  is  Jubjoined^  with  confidcrabli 
Additions*  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Judgment  and  Execution  (f 
Louis  XFL  King  of  France^  with  a  Lijl  of  the  Members  of  tpi 
Notional  Convention^  who  voted  for  and  againji  his  Death  \  and 
the  Names  of  tnany  of  the  moft  conftderable  Sufferers  in  the 
Courfe-of  the  French  Kevolutiony  di/iinguijhed  according  to  their 
Principles*  pp.  263.  8vo.  5s.  Dilly.  London,  1796. 

PREFACE/ 

•  T'HE  following  (hects  contain  a  journal  oft thf  principal  events 
^  of  the  French  revolution.  The  bell  authorities  have  been  re- 
Ibrteci  to,  and  the  fads  are  related  without  any  coihmentY  ^  The 
reader  will  find  a  faithful  outline  of  an  interefting  and  hiomehtous 
period^  of  hillory,  and  will  fee  how  naturally  each  error  produced  ks 
correfpbnding  misfortune.  t 

*  Various  caufes  contributed  to  eifeA  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of 

Fredcfamen^  and  led  the  way  to  a  revolution  in  the  fiate..  The  arbi-* 
trary  nature  of  the  government  had  been  long  fubmitted  to^  and  per* 
haps  would  have  continued  fo  much  longer/ if  France  had  not  taken* 
partin  the  Annerican  w^r.  . 

*  The  perfidious  policy  of  Vergeunes,  who,  with  a  view  of  hum* 
bliog  the  pride. of  England,  afliued  the  fubje£l  in  arms  a^lnft‘  his 
foverci^n,  (bon  imported  into  his  own  nation  tlie  feeds  of  liberty, 
whWh  It  Had  helped  to^  cultivate  in  a  country  of  rebellion ;  and  the 
Crowe  5f  Prince,  as  T  once  heard  it  emph^ric^lly  obferved,  was  loft  in 
thcpIaini/Of  Aihc'iica.'^^The  foldier  returned  to  Europe  with  new 

luftead  of  new  difeiplinei  and  the  arn)y  in  general  foon  grew’ 
diflatisfied  with  ihe  monarch/  on  account  of  uniifual,  and,  as  the/ 
diought,  ignominious  rigours  which  were  Introduced  into  it  from  the 
nilitery  fchool  of  Germany.  The  king  al(o,  from  a  neceiEty  of  re* 
trenchment,  bad' induced  his  minifters  adopt  fom^  miftaken  mea* 
hm  Qf^oeconomy  refpc^ling  the  troops,  and  thus  incrcal'ed  the  odium 
whidi  pride  had  foftered,  and,  by  diminiihing  the  fplen4our  of  th^ 
crows,  Itripped  it  of*  its  fectirity  and  protection.  ^  ' 

'^I'o  this  was  added  the  wantpn  profufion  of  the  court  in  other^ 
wpcnccs,'*and  the  external  parade  and  brilliancy,  which,  if  they  im^ 
porerlfh,  often  dazzle  and  gratify  the  people,'  was  exchanged  for  fa-  * 
®iliar  entertainments,  which  gave  rife  to  frequent  jealoufies  among 
tbe  nobles,  and  tended  to  lower  that  fenfe  of  awe  and  refped  for 
foyalty  among  the  people,  which  in  monarchies"  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
“iportance  to  preferv’e.  ,  •  >  .  "  "  ’ 

At  this  time,  alfb,  philofophical  .dilcuOion  had  reached  its  pinnacle  , 
ofboldnefs.  Infidelity  had  woven  the  web.  of  difeord  in  the  human, 
®jnd,iwhich  was  now  ripe  for  experiments  and  Roulfeau  andVol- 
were  ih^  favourite  authors. 

^  '  ‘  ''  54  I  Previous 
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.  ‘  Previous  to  the  year  1789,  from  the  extreme  diforder  of  the 
finances,  it  became  nfcelfary  to  raife  money  by  extraordinary  taxes, 
which  the  common  powers  of  the  parliament  were  deemed  mfufficient 
tb'aothorifc ;  and  afraid,  in  the  prcfcnt  temper  of  the  people,  to  in. 

5>ofc  upon  them  unufual  burthens;  minifters  looked  with  folicitude  for 
bme  other  fandions. 

•  *  Moiif.  de  Calonne  was  unw  illing  to  adopt  fo  dangerous  an  ex. 
pedieht  as  affcmbling  the  ibtes  general  *  j  he  therefore  adoptci 
the  expedient  of  fummoning  an  affembly  of  notables,  or  eminem 
perfons.  chofen  by  the  king  from  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

*  This  affembly  did  not  prove  fo  favourable  to  tlie  meafures  of  the 
xniniller  as  he  expeded!  M.  de  la  Calonne  was  difplaced,  and  the 
affembly  was  foon  after  diffolved,  having  declared  itfclf  incompetert 
to  decide  on  the  taxes  propofed.  The  king  then  commanded  the 
parliament  of  Paiis-to  regiller  his  edids  for  fucceflive  loans  to  the 
gQvernment  j  but  his  commands  were  rejeded. 

^  In  the  mean  time,  that  ipirit  of  difcufling  philofopbical  fubjefi!, 
which  vve  have  before  mcniiOned,  now  fixed  itfclf  on  politics.  The 
people  exclaimed  againfi  the  weight  of  taxes,  and  the  extravaganm 
of  courtiers ;  they  complained  of  peculiar  exemptions  from  tlie  gc. 
xieral  burthens,  a' d  of  grijevances  which  arofc  from  lettres-de-cacbet, 
and  other  defpoiic  powers  of  the  government. 

'  *  The  king,  defirous  of  yielding  to  the  wifhes  of  the  people,  re 
called  M*  Neckar  to  the  adminiftration  ;  and,  in  conformity  to h'j 
advice,  his  majefty  declared  his  rcfolution  of  convening  the  States 
General.  But,  in  order  to  regulate  all 'matters  relative  to  the  meet* 
ing  of  this  important  alT^mbly,  it  was  refdved.to  convoke  the 
notables  a  fecend  time,  thefe  a  diverfity  of  opinion  ap« 

peared  refpedihg  the  comparative  number  of  deputies  to  be.  fent^ 
the  conimdns,  and  the  two  other  orders ;  .the  cardinal  point  on 
which  the  whole  fuccefs  of  the  revolution  eventually  turned.  All  the 
claifes  into  which  the  notables  were  divided,  ^  de^ickcjl  am  equality 
6f  deputies,  except  thofe  in  which  MonfieurauU  the  Duke,  of  Orleans 
prelidcd.  *•  . 

•  *  In  thefe  it  was  agreed  that  the  rcprefenfativcs  of  di.ie,  commons 
(hould  be  equal  in  number  to  thofe  of  the  other  two  'ftates. '  The  mi* 
tiiftry  w'ere  of  opinion,  that  this  double  reprefentation  was  advifeablC) 
and  perfuaded  themfelves  that,  through  their  weight  ahd  influence, 
they  (hould  be  able  to  preveni  any  mlfchief  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  preponderance  of.  the  tiers>etat.  By  their  advice  the  king  iffued 
an  ordinance,  in  January  1789,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
commanding  the  people  to  alTemble  in  their  bailiwicks,  and  to  no¬ 
minate  deputies  to  reprefenc  them  in  the  States  General,  viz.  300  for 
the  clergy,. 300  for  the  nobility,  and  600  for  the  commons. 


^  •  An  alTcmbly  confifting  of  deputies  from  the  three  orders  of  ci¬ 
tizens  in  France  ;  namely;  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  the  tiers  etat; 

which  laft  included  every  French  citizen  who  wa^  not  of  the  clergy 
or  nobility,  -  '  '  ^  •  it.  •  -.r 

‘  ‘ .  ■  '  '  ■  B.  The 
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f  N.  B.  The.firft  lejgiflature,  which  was  called  the  '  National  Af- 
jcmbly/  the  name,  of  the  *  Conilituent  Afleinbly/~The 

fccond  is  called  the  ‘  Legiflative  AlTembly  ;*  and  the  third  Icgiflature 
is  called  the  ^  National  ponvention/ 

The  journal^  or  hifiorical  epochs,  recorded  as  fummarily  as 
ibofe  in  common  almanacs,  take?  up  143  pages*  of  the  volume 
before  us  ;  nor,  fo  pregnant  was  the  peric^  in  extraordinary 
events,  following  each  other  in  rapid  fuccefljph,  are  there  many 
of  the  fads  or  events,  ail  of  them  related  in  due  chron  logic^ 
order,  if  any  at  all, ^  that  one  could  wifh  to  have  been  omitted. 

This  pan  pf  the  work  before  us  is  divided  Into  fiur  chapters : 
the  firft  comprehending  the  fpace  from  March  1787,  when  the 
Affembly  of  Notables  firfl  convened  under  the  minillry  ot  M. 
ii  Calonne,  comptroller-general  of-  the  finances,  to  the  4th  of 
October  17911  jvhen  the  fccond  affembly,  confiiling  of  yco 
members,  took  the  name  of  the  National  Affembly,  and  was 
opened  by  the  king  in  perfon.  The  fecond,  from  that  period, 
tothe  aoth  Sept.  1793,  the  firft  fitting  of  the  third  legillature, 
Citvfifting  of  745  members,  which  took  the  title  of  National 
Convention.  The  third  chapter  extending  from  thence  to  No¬ 
vember  17955  when  the  new  legillature,  or  fourth  affembly  of 
the  Frcrich>  'entered  upon  its  office.  It  was  compofed  of  a  le- 
gillative.  body  of  ^00  mernbers;  of  a  council  of  ancients  of 
ajo;  pf  an  executive  dire^ory  of  five-members;  and  of  fix 
mi  lifters,  yiz,  fpr  ,thc  int  ^ior  .  department,  for  the  war,  for 
the  admiralty^  for  foreign  affairs,'  and  for  finances, 
rk  >fottrtli  chapter,  reaching  from  thence  to  the  end  of  1795^ 
records' the  firft  adls  of  the  new  legiflature.  The  laft  here  re- 
cordecl^  of  that  period,^  is,  •  |Cambon,  to  exculpate  himfelf  from 
rnirconduft,*‘'pubIi(hes  an  account,  fetting  forth 

*  that^  during  forty-four  months  of  his  adminiftfatioh,  there 
fwere  i0u6d  901711,578,056,633  livres  in'  affignats,  and  in 

*  rnopths  and  a  half  after  him  there  were 'iffued, 

*  l?>85^2!j'6*boQ  livres  in  aflignats.’ 

jup^MENT  of  Louis  XVI.  &c.  takes  up  the  remaining 

n3pages^:and  may  be  confidered  as  the  fecond  part*  of  this* 

volume..  ’  '  .i  ^ 

*  In  the  National  ponvention  of  France,  on  the  17th,  i8th,  and' 
19A  days  of  January  1793,  the  three  folloWing  queftions  were  fac» 
^ffively  put  to  the  vote.  '  »  • 

^  "  *  Qucllion  the  Firft. 

f  Zr  Louis  guilty  or  not  P 

^  Of  the  7^5  members  of  the  Convention,  20  were  abfent,  5  fick, 

?  ^tve  modified  opinions,  693  voted  in  the  affirmative. 

^  '  ‘  'I  -  •  •  -  •  •  *•  ■'  '  ^  Prefdeni. 
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•  Prefident.  I  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Convention 
Louis  Capet  to  be  found  guilty  of  a  confpiracy  againft  the  liberty  of 
the  nation,  and  of  an  attempt  to  difturb  the  public  fecurity. 

*  Queftion  the  Second. 

*  Shall  the  fentence  to  be  pajfed  upon  Louis  be  referred  to  the  JanSi'm 

of  the  people? 

«  The  refult  of  the  appeal  nominal  on  this  queftion  was,  3  fide 
fo  abfen%  10  refufed  to  vote,  283  voted  for  and  224  againft  it.  * 

‘  Prefident.  1  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  National  Convention, 
that  its  fentence  lhall  not  be  fubmitted  to  an  appeal  to  the  people. 

•  Queftion  the  Third. 

^  What  punijhment  Jhall  be  infixed  upon  Louis  ? 

•  The  appeal  nominal  for  the  definitive  fentence  by  departments* 

•  N.  B.  The  firft  cotumn  expreffes  the  name  and  quality  of  the 

voters;  the  fecond,  the  manner  in  which  they  gave  their  votes;  in 
the  third,  thofe  wHb  voted  for  death  abfolutely  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  mark  t  ’»  thofe  for  ‘death  with  reftriftions  as  to  the  time,  by  0; 
abfentces  (a);  not  voted  (n  v) ;  fick  by  (m)  ;  the  fourth  column 
jhews  the  face  or  punifhment  of  many  of  the  members ;  A  fignifyiog 
aflaffinated;  G  guillotined  ;  1  imprifoned ;  M>  mafiacred  ;  P  pro- 
feribed ;  and  S  fuicides.*  *  * 


This  colleftion  of  bare  fa£ls,  of  naked  and  unadorned,  but 
alfo  unwarped  and  uriperverted  truths,  is^^the  juftefl  picture  that 
has  yet  been  exhibited  of  the  French  revolution.*  It  is  intc. 
refting  to  the  prefent  generation,  and  gratifies  buriofity  at  a  very 
fmall  expence ;  not  oF  nioney  only^  but,  what  is  of  more  value, 
of  time.  It  is  unencumbered  with  the^elbquen^ce,^  th^e  paffiohs, 
the  prejudices,  and,  we  may  add,  with  the  philofophy,  of  jour¬ 
nal  ifts  and  ipore  legititnate  hiftorians.  It  is  the  fkeJeton,  the 
anatomy,  of  the  French  revolution.  To  the  future  hiftorian  it 
will  be  highly  ufeful,'  by  afeer  taming  both*  fafts  and ‘dates,  and 
indeed  by  marking  out  the' natural  and  juft  coorfe  of  narration. 
The  author  has  been  fcrupuloufly  attentive  "to  truth,*  diligen^ 
accurate,  and,  in  his’ feledion  and  enUmeration"of  fadls;  judi-* 
cious.  In  a  word,  this  manual  (hould  be  in  the  hand  of  every 
one  who  wifljes  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  that  torrent  of  events 
which  make  up  the  French  revolution ;  and  in  every  library  that* 
pretends  to  be  a  repofitory  of  what  is  moft  memorable  and  in- 
terefting  to  mankind.  It  is  printed  for  the  author;  and  we  willl 
and  pray  that  it  may  have  as  good  a  fale  as  it  deferves. 


Jones^f  Sketch  pf  a  PoUtlcetl  Tcur 


rT.  XI.  Sketch  of  a  Political  Tour  through  Rf^chejler^  Chat^ 
}^fn\  MaidJicMe^  Grdvefend^  Including  Reflexions  on  the 

Jumpers  and  Dtfpojitions  of  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Places^  and 
$H  the  Progrejs  if  the  Societies  injiitutcd  for  the  Purpofe  of  ob^ 
taming  a  Parliamentary  Reform*  By  John  Gale  Jones,  pp.  1 20* 
8vo.  iZS.  ,6d.  Jordan,  London,  1796, 

T  Fear/  fays  Mr.  Jones,  in  a  letter  fubjoined  to  his  tour, 
1  ( 1  pofleis  fufficient  vanity  to  acquit  me  of  incapacity,  and 
l^vc  experienced  too  much  flattery  to  be  capable  of  forming 
a  proper  judgment/  Difficult,  indeed, ,  it  is  for,  youth  to 
fithltand  the  luxury  of  praife ;  and  hardly  is  it  fcen  that  the 
na  tation  of  inexperience  perceives  and  cherilhes  the  fuggef- 
lors  of  judgment.  And  though  we  are  not  difpofed  wholly  to 
Dfifirm  the  firft  part  of  this  writer’s  obferrations  on  himfelf, 
icfearthdre  is  too  mucb  juftice  in  his  conclufion.  A  few 
jars  fcfleSioi^  will  probably  convince  him  of  the  intemperance 
f  this-,reqiark,  when,  on  vifiting  the  French  prifoners,  who 
tre  itfeout  to  bow  on  his  departure,  he  prevented  them  by  fay- 
g,/  a  freeman  Jhould  never  bow  to  a  flave.^  Much  as.  we  rc- 
tberKl  this  obfervation,  the  reader  (hould  be  told  that  to/  have 
)tputit  \n  italics*  No:  Mr.  Jones  has  done  it,  left— what 
her  reafon  could  he  have  ?— it  ihould  lofe  its  proper  force* 
\ioi'RngliflmQn\%,a  Jlave.  But*  the  author  might  mean  to 
prict  ^d^iffipation :  to^ thofe,  awful  as  the  times  are,  he  ap« 

There  are 


k .  *  ^  ^  '  4  ■  ® 

arij to ^bc  .under  a  very  melancholy  fobjedlion 
serous  Qther  aftertions  which  Mr.  Jones  m^y,  hereafter,  fee 
^  ptPpri^ty  of  fetrailiqg. From  this  Tour  we  learn,  that 
and  annualparliamentSy  are  the  profeffed  ob- 
K  whicj[i  ibe  London  Correfponding  ‘ Society,  .and  their 
ends,"  propbfe  to  obtain,  *  even  though  it  Jhould  be  at  the  ha^ 
Ufd  W  toeir^likies  !  fi  Truly,'  fliis  is  a  ftrong  determination. 
keiiKrrV  Jones  ihall  have  formed  a  clofer  intimacy  with  the 
ft  writers' on  ethics  and* goverh'inehk  'yye  hoi)^  to  fin'd  lefs  to 
j(d|.  ootb  w  his  political  and  religious  .  tenets.  He  is  nov 
amufingy.  (hough  not  an  infifuAive  author :  in  Ityle,  free 
'naffeuation  ;  which  ,is»  at  prefeht,  no  fmall  ' praife,  and 
>j  become,  ^with  diligence  and  fiudy,  worthy  of  higher 


tSo  Obfervaiions  upon  Military  aud  Political  jfffairt. 


Art.  XII.  Obfervaiions  upon  Military  and  Political 
IVritien  by  General  George  AJonk^  afterv^ards  created  Bain  ] 
Albemarle*  lliujlt  ated  with  engraved  Plates,  pp. 
White.  London,  1796. 


o 


F  this  republication  oF  General  Monk^s  Obfervaiions  J 
foliuwing  account  is  given  in  an  introdudion : 


^  The‘  editor,  who  refeued  from  obfeurity  and  oblivion  Ge* 
Lloyd^s  celebrated  *  Rhaptbdy  on  the  Invafion  and  Defence  of  ^ 
Britain  and  Ireland,?  has  the  pleafure  of  conferring  upon  hiscoij 
another  obligation  ;of.,the  fame  fort,  of  relloring  to  it  another 
tneafure.  ,  General  Monk,  ^  charader  more  confpicuous  than  i 
General  Lloyd,  aded  his  brilliant  part  on  the  theatre  of 
pfia^  and  warfare  during  the  moll  turbulent  period  of  the  fevtntt 
‘century,  and  about  one  hundred  years  earlier  tKan  Lloyd.  The 
Teni  military  and  political  compendium  was  publilhed,  as  appeaS 
thededication,  ‘fome  years  after  the  author’s  death.  '  The  mancj 
Teems  to  have  been  completed  and  iranfmittcd,  'with  his  laftccS 
tihns,  to  the  care  of  Lord*  Lifle,  during  the  General’s  two 


m 


confinement  in 'the  Tower,  by  the  repuWicin  and  triumphant 
lion;  with  whom  ‘^be  afterwards,  in  appearance^  coalefced.  He 
then  arrived  at  a  fiage’of  life  when  the  judgment  is  mature,  aniil 
been  initiated  ini  the  rudiments  and  p/adice  of  the  military  m 
Spain,  Flanders,  and  Ireland.  Tiiis  treatife  is  quoted  in  Walpdfl 
colledion ;  but  its  merits  were  not  fufiiciently  known  nor  apg 
ciated/ 


~  >  1 


OJ 


The  editor'  goes  on  to  trace  feveral  feature&  of  fimilituik 
tween  Monk  and  Lloyd :  ^ 


.*  n 


f  Both  had  raifed  themfelves  by  merit  >  alone  to-thexomnui 
armib,  and,  as  it  were,  to  legiflate,  in  a  military  capacity,  toils 
men.  Both  are  equally  llrenuous  in  recommending  pikes  to  dd 
infantry  againft  cavalry,  and  to  cover  the  flanks  of  the  latter  osj 
wings  of  an  army both  dired  the  combination  of  hand  andsa 
weapons,  pikes,  and  mulkets,  and  inculcate  the  neceflity^of  defeat 
armour.  But  there  is  a  material  difierence  between  thofetmo 
fhors  in  their  plans  for  profecuting  an  oflrenfive  warr  and  for  thee 
queft  of  any  hoftile  country.  Monk  adyifes,  after  iccuring  a  cis 
Siient  frontier  poft,  or  a  good  fea-port  and  depot,  if  you  appns 
by  fea,  a  prompt  attack  on  the  metropolis;  Lloyd, ^on  one  of 
enemy’s  remote  provinces,  fuited  for  fubfiftence,  defence,  andcj 
tnunicadon,  and  to  proceed  by  wary  approaches  to  the 
Much,  I  think,  might  be  alleged  from  hiflory  fcience,  aod 

rcls 


•  The  editor  might  have  illuftrated  the  wifdom  of  Monk’s  [yj 
by  two  ftriking  events.  King  William  IlL  by  iqarcbing  di  4 

8  1 


m  Torbay  to  London,  fecured  the  government  of  England ; 
^aika  of  Auftria,^  in  1  the  war  of  the  fuccei&on,  by  delaying  to  go 
Madrid,  and  wafting  time  in  the  remote  provinces,  loft  that  of 
ain.  We  do  not  recoiled  any  fads,  of  equal  force,  on  the  fide  of 
ojd^  fyftem;  which, I  however,  may  be  juft  tin  certain  cafes.  It 
idd  haver  been  madnefs,  for  inftance,  for  the  Czar  Peter  of  Muf- 
7)  inftead  of  eftabliib'ng  himfelf  in  Finland  and  Ingria,  to  have 
againft  Stockholm.  If  General  Monk  had  lived,  and  been 
Wteduh  thefe  ttnies,  he*  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  advifed 
pBngliih  cabinet  to  reduce  and  fortify  Rochelle,  and  to  majrcft  with 
^r.foece  diredly  to  .Paris.  This  alfo  was  Lord  Moira's  plan. 

which  (hould  hiave  been  executed  without  being  publiftied^ 
hpobhihed  without  being  executed.  -  r  .  .  .. 

I  ,jnv  -  ^  y  ^ 


Art. 


Ohfirvatlm  upon  Military  and  Political  Affairs.  26s 

V  • 

.ladvc  importance  of  the  metropolis,  on  both  fidcs  of  this  impor- 
propofitioD.— Notwithftanding  my  refpecl  and  veneration  for 
Monk  and  Lloyd,  1  am  not  difpofed  to  idolife  them  as  perfed 
els  in  .the  miliury  art.* 


The  editor  proceeds  to  recommend  a  new  fyftcm  of  tadics, 
ms,  arrangement,  and  firing,  fuggefted  by  himfelf,  and  pub- 
ed  in  his  fupplement  to  the  fourth  edition  of  General  Lloyd’s 
hapfody.  _ 


Although  improvements  are  fometimes  made,  and  viciffitudes^ 
ether  for  the  better  or  no,  take  place  in  the  military^  or  in 
,er  atts,  yet  there  arc  certain  maxims,  invariable,  and  ap- 
cable  in^cvery  ftate  of  fcience  and  focietyj  maxifns*  founded 
the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the  nature  of  man.  Such  maitims 
clearly  eftabliflied  in  this  treatife  of  General  Monk  ; ‘who, 
c  his  cotemporaries,  drew  his  inferences  from  a  more  iepm- 
ehenfive  fphere  of  learning  than  moft  of  our  modern  generals 
politicians,  and  who,  agreeably  to  the  clearnefs  of  his  con« 
^ions,  the  importance  of  his  matter,  and  the  charader  of  a 
litaryrman,  writes  in  a  perfpicuous,  interefting,*  and  manly 
nner.  The  reader  will  alfo  eafily  perceive  that  this  work.is 
ged  with  the  religious  charader  of  his  age,  and  with  the 
i6nable  quaintnefs  and  antiihefis  of  ftyle  in  compofition. 

‘  ^  4  ■  -  .  •  H:. 


t62  HijltrUal  GtHtahgy  of  the  Royal  Hmfe  of  Stuart. 


Art.  XIII.  yin  Htjlorkal  Genediogy  (f  the  Royal  Hmjti 
Stuart,  from  the  Reign  of  King  Robert  'll. .  to  that  of  gl 
fame!  VI,  Taken  from  the  mojl  authentic  Authors,^  both  JcJ 
and  EngUJh.  By  the  Rev.  Mark  Noble,'  F.  A.'S.  of  fond,  J 
Edinb.  Re£lor  of  Borming.in  Kent,  and  Dome  flic  jBhapltn^ 
the  Earl  of  Leicejler.  ,pp.  si2.  410.  -  ZOsI  Faiilder, 
don,  1795.  ...  J 


i 

TI^R.  Noble  introduces  hlmfelf  to  his  fubiefl  thus: 

«  regal  honours  have  defcended  by  females  to  the  Ia®il3 
^  of  noblenien,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  England.  TheiiJ 

*  Uols,  the  Bruces,  and  the  Stewarts,  have  fat  upon  the  Scoti 
5  throne;  but  it  .is  peculiarly  extraordinary  that  they 

•  after  giving  many  fovereigns  to  Scotland,  when  reduced  to 

♦  Angle  female  in  the  eldeft  branch,  by  her  marriage  witk 
prince  of  another  ftem  of  the  fame  family,  prolong  the  m 

^  dignity  in  that  houfe,  and  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  Ka 

♦  Henry  VIIL  unite  all  the  Britilh  crowns.  In  fpeaking 

*  this  genealogy^  I  (hall  only  mention  enough  of -it  to  cm 
an  idea  of  their  rank  and  worth,  prior  to  the  time  they  beca 
illuftrious  as  potentates.'-— This  is  one*  of  our  hiftorian’s  k 

iigns.  Another  dcfign  he  holds  out  in  a  Ihort  preface :  ^  Tte 

•  is  nothing  more  difficult  to  be  underftood  than  the  hiftorjt 

•  Scotland,  owing  to  the  vague  manner  in  which  writers  fpd 

*  of  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  that  kl.'!; 

•  dom.  Few  dates,  too,  are  given,"  arid  thofe  generally  era 

*  neous.  The  reader,  therefore,  it  is  pi:efuirted,  will  not  ili 

*  the  author  has  mifpent  fome  of  his  ^lei(ure^hpurs  in  draw!™ 

*  up  a  genealogy  of  the  Stuarts  from  reign  oCKingR^ 
‘  bert  n.  to  the  union  of  the  Britifti  Vrpwns— a  period  w  is 
<  portance  not  only  to  the  Scotch,  but  alfo  to  fhe  £ng'4 
^  nation.’ 


^  or  ji'C  >1(1  < 

We  confefs  that  of  the  difficulties  alleged  here  we »areigfl< 
rant.  The  dates  of  births*  are,  jnJone  otm two  infiances,  { 
puted,  the  period  in  difpute,  however,  not  exceeding  a 
out  there  is  no  doubt,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  concenrihg^ 
perfon,  the  defeent,  of  the  fovereign,  or  the  time  of  fuccc$ 
to  the  crown,  from  the  acceffion  of  the  Stewarts  to  the  Scotii 
throne,  to  the  union  of  the  two  Britiflh  crowns  in  the  perfoo 
King  James  VI.  of' Scotland  and  1;  of  England.  It  is^ 
other  defign,  therefore,  of  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  S:ew 
families,  independently  of  the  collater^  objeft,  'of  afcertaini 
any  difputed  fafts,  or  dates,  that  Mr.  Noble  muff  Have  t 
chiefly  in  view.— -This  publication  may  be  confldered  in  re^ 
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Injiliutes  of  Hindu  Law*  263 

to  its  mattcrf  inf  regard  to  its  form.  As  to  the  matter,  we 
find  nothing  new  in  it  $  nothing  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  hif- 
tories,  chronicles, '  and  books  of  baronetage  and  peerage.  As 
to  the  form,  it  Is  one  of  the  moft  flagrant  ufurpations  of  the  title 
of  biftory  that  ‘ was  ever  obtruded  on  the  literary  world.  In  all 
hiftories  there* is  fdme  grand  event,*  or  concatenation  of  events, 
Ringing  from  one ‘origin,  and  leading  to  one  cataftrophe  or 
end,  that  forms  a  principle  of  feletSlion,  and  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  fafts  recorded,  and  feenes  deferibed.  There  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  hi  (lory,  as  in  poetry  and  hiftorical  painting,  a 
ccrtain.kUnity  of  defign.  What  is  the  principle  of  connexion, 
the  end,  and  moral  or  principal  leflbn,  conveyed  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  before  us,?:  .There  is  no  other  bond,  that  we  can  dif- 
cover,  than  the  amours  of  the  race  of  Stewart,  often  very  vio¬ 
lent  and  irregular,  leading  to  various  connexions  and  relations, 
and  producing  an  infinite  number  of  ramifications,  in  every  di- 
.  It  may  intereft  the  curiofity  and  the  vanity  of  perfons 
of  ^  name  of  Stewart,  numerous  in  tbemfelves,  and  more 
noovtirbus  ftill  from  the  acceflion  of  Maegreigors,  Macdoiiochies, 
another  macs:  and  therefore  it  may  naturally  have  feemed  a 
good  enough  adventure  to  a  bookfeller;.  although  we  wonder 
that  ifuchra  talk  was  committed,  or  undertaken  by  an  Englifh 
de^gyman,  and^,not  by.fome  Scottifli  highlander.  But  fuch  a 
colkdion  of  incidents  land  anecdotes  has  no  pretenfions  to  the 
oame  of  hlftory^  n  :  j  j  - 


Bit.  XIV.  InftttuUi  of  Hindu  Law  \  or^  The  Ordinances  of 
j  attar  ding  to  the  Glofs  of  Culluca.  Comprijing  the  Indian 

bf  Duties*  religious  and  civil.  V trbally  tranjlated  from 
*  Sanjiritl  ^'IVith  a  Preface  by  Sir  IVUliam  fones* 

'pp.  ^OO.^  Svo’.  6s.  boards.  Debrett.  London,  1796. 

[T  feems  probable  to’  Sir  William  Jones  that  the  laws  now 
brought  to  light  were  confiderably  older  than  thofe  of  Solon, 
^rerai.bf  LTCORGus^*^but  that  the  promulgation  of  them,  be¬ 
nt  tfae3r  were  redticed  to  writing,  might  have  been  coeval  with 
monarchies' eftabfiibed  in  Egypt  or  Afia.  Of  this  work 
WHliam,'  in  a‘prefece;  gives  the  following  account : 

;  '■ »  r**  T  M  " 

v^inie-’work  now  prefented  to  the  European  world,  contains 
pttfldancc  of  curious  matter,  extremely  Interelling  boih-to  i*pecula* 
ive  lawyers  and  antiquaries,  with  many  beauties  which  might  be 
'Ointedout,  and  with  many  blemifhes  which  cannot  be  jufbfied  or 
Inflated.  It  Is  a  fyftem  of  defpodfm?  and  prieftcraft,  both  indeed 
by  law,  but ‘artfully  confpiring  to  give  mutual  fupport, 
"  .  ^  "  i  though 


r^vel^tion,  it  muft  remembered;' 


ence'  to  tbe  pi^e 


concerns 


InJitiuUi  6f  Hindu  La^% 


though  with  mutual  checks*  It  is  filled  with  ftran^  conceits, 
phyfics,  and  natural  philofophy,  with  idle  fuperihtions,  and  with  i 
icheroe  of  theology  mod  obfcurely  figurative,  and  confequently  lii|^ 
to  dangerous  miiconcepltun.  It  abounds  with  minute  and  chiidiih 
formalities ;  with  ceremonies  generally  abfurd,  and  often  ridiculous* 
the  punifbmencs  are  partial  and  fanciful ;  for  fqmc  crimes  drcadfuuj 
cruel,  for  others  reprehcnfibly  flight;  and  the  very  morals,  though 
rig^id  enough  on  the  whole,  are,  in  one  or  two  intbnees  (as  in^ 
cme  of  light  oaths),  unaccountably  relaxed.  Neverthelefs,  a  fpirjj 
of  fublime  devotion,  of  benevolence  to' mankind,  and  of,  amiable 
tendernefs  to  all  fentient  creatures,  pervades  the  whole  work.  The 
llylc  of  it  has  a  certain  auftcrc  majefty,  that  founds  like  the  language 
of  legiflation,  and  extorts  a  refpedful  awe.  The  fentiments  of  indc* 

Eendence  on  all  beings  but  God,  and  the  harfh  admonitions  events 
ings,  are  truly  noble  {  and  the  many  panegyrics  on  the  Gayatr^ 
the  mather,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  Veda,  prove  the  author  to  hare 
adored  (not  the  vifible,  material  fun,  but)  that  divine  and  incoQ. 
parably  ^reater^ light,  to  ufe  the  words  of  the  mod  venerable  text  ii 
the  I^q^au  fcrjptu  illumines  all,  delights  all,  from  which  al 

proceed,  ‘  to  wnic^  ldl'^  and  which  can  irradiate  air.(i!tf 

our  organs  merctyj  but  our  fouls  and)'^  our  intelle^ts?^  Wli‘i| 
ever  opinion,  in  (hbrti  may  *be  formed  of  Menu  and  his  laws,^inr 


vered'^as  the  word^bf  tac'Mbft  High,  by  nations' of  Ww  inipbrtana 
to  the  political  and  commercial  Intercfts  of’  Bdfbbe,  and  partibhHj^ 
by ‘many  millions  of  Hindu  fubjeftsj^Whtofewwl  dirtied  ^nd 
would  add  largely  to  the  wealth  of  Britain"," a^^wtayafic  no  moreir 


old  religion,. and*  the ’benefit  bPthofe  laws  wndi 

taught  to  believe  (acred; ’and  wfaicH  alone^they 

prehchd.*  q.  "’  i  noihsuifs  03 

‘  ^  i  *7  J  3r:0f  .  oj.tnH  “iiocn  wa  1  bn£  ^ 

There  is  no  one  whpperufes,  or  eyitn^la)iwes.ovor‘  thisptil>- 
lication,  who  will  not  readily  lecognHe-the^juftnefe  of  this  tfr’ 
ticifm.  The  glimpfes  of  pure  moraHty- and  fublime  theology 
with* which  ic\abound%  though  every^wheir^; 
many  puerile  obfervatioos  and  triflipg  ^qereifuuues,  manife^ 
pomfto  two  periods:  one  enlightened  {ehned. 
the  fource  of  that  traditionary  knovvledge^ii^i^tW  the.  (beg 
of  hiftory  or  mythology,  has  made  its  iway  intp  ip  many 
lions  and  regions  of  the  earth),  and  tte  otbq:  a  period  of 
gciitraoy  and  debafement..  «  .  ^  ..  ' 

‘  vv; ,  '•  -  ...t-qfr-  a:!  -  -toqv  • 

.  =  'W  r*.  nr,  — -"f  f:n/;  ^ 

J  '  O't:  y;  ’tn  • 

\  •.  .  Oi!*  j  j  in  ,ih 


Malone*/  Inquiry  inte  the.  Authenticity^ 


XV.  An  Inquiry  inU  the  Authenticity  of  .certain  Aftfcelm 
Igneous  Papers  and  Legal  Injiruments.,  publi/hed  Dec.  24, 1795) 
gni  attributed  to  Shaifpedre,  ^een  Elizabeth^  and  Hinry^-  ' 
Bari  of  Southampton.  iUuJiratM  'by  Fac-Jimiles  of  the  genuine 
Hand-writing  of  that  Nobleman^  and  of  her  Majefty  ;  a  new 
fac-fimile  of  the  Hand-writing  of  Shakfpeare^  never  Before  ‘ex- 
Whited i  and  other  authentic  Documents.  In  a  Letter  addrejfed 
It  the  Right  Hon.  fameSf  Earl  ^  Cbarlemoniy  by  Edniani 
Makney  Efq.  pp.  426.  8vo.  Cadell  and  Davies.  Lon¬ 
don,  1796.  .  ,  .  '  ■ 


HIS  Inquiry  is  introduced  by  way  of  letter  to  Lord 
'.Charlemont :  ' 


Mr  DBA R  Lord.  ^  ; 

THOUGH  I  have  had  the  honour  and  pleaT^re  of  y^ur  L6rd* 

’  fiiendihip  and  correfpondence  for  twenty  years,  durihg 
hhave  been  in  the  habit  of  occafiohaIIy*furnifhing  yon  with  an 
out  of  what  was  doing  here  in  the  literary  worlds  7  do  not  re* 
ft  ever  to  have  employed  my  pen  on  any  topic  more  intere^ng 
that  which  I  mean  to  malre  the  fubje^l  of  this  letter*  ' 
li;.,ha«  been  faid,  and  1  believe  truly>  that  ,  ^yery  individual  of 
Qoiiatry*  iwhofe  mind  ha$  been  at  all  culuyated»  feels^  ^ 
g  able  to  boaft  of  our  great  dramatic  poet,  Shakefpeare,  as  his 
i^tryoian  ;  ^nd  pr9ppjrUonate  to  our  refpe^  and  veneration  for  diat 
tnprdinary  mao>  0(^t  io  be  bur  care  of  Ms  faipe«  and  of  thofe 
habre^writings  that^e  l^s  left  us>,  and  our  ftlicitude  to  prefefve 
and  impoUatfd  by  any  modern  rophiftlqatldn  or  foreijgn  ad« 
idure  wl^tfoever.  Strongly  as  I  am  imprelTed  with  this  fentimentj 
to  di/culs  a  quedidn  in  which  the  reputation,  and  chara^er, 
1  hiftory,  of  my  great  mafter  arejaeceffarily  and  immediately  in- 
red ;  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  feize  the  prefent  moment,  be- 
Viaiihiff  interval  'of.  the j political  warfare,  the  caufe  of  Shak* 
ahd  the  mufeS'haaa  chance  to  be  h^ard.* . 


\}  .ift  . .  mipiui  i  tm 

«  Mr.  Miilone  never  employed  his  pen  on  a  more  interefting 
e  ftM'the  prefehr^  he  is,  at  beft,  to  be  confidered'as  an  in- 
n^^'and,  to  a  few  antaieursy  an  agreeable  trifler.  The 
maUce  with  which  he  talks  of  himfelf  and  his  great  master, 
tf  ftere  were  a  particular  affinity  and  congeniality  between 
)  and 'Shakfpeare,' will  naturally  excite  a  fmile,  not  a  frown, 
w  good-natured  reader.  There  was  not  any  need  of  fo  mafly 


^eat  deal  of  minute  and  unlnterefting  obfervations,  we  here 

there  meet  with  fome  fragments,  as  the  extraft  from  Fortefeue 

ning  the  charadler  of  the  F rench  nation,  and  that  from  Sir 

.  as  More’s  Hiftpry  of  Richard  III,  very  curious  and  en- 
loing. 

.^*o*Riv,  vot.xxvm,  SEPT.  1796,  T  Art. 
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'  Tbt  Dtiaies  at  the  Eoji  Iniia  Haupi 

'Art.'  XVi,  *tht  Delates  at  the  Eajl  India  Heufe^  on''tf^einejitj 
the  tyh  'of  May  *79S»  ««  ^  Motion  made  by  Mr,  Jackfm  jn 
excluding  _P>'oprielors  from  voting  on  ^ejlions  in  which  hi  in 


Sre5i  picuntary  Inter eji.  And  alfi  on  the  Motions  brought  for. 
ward  by  Mr.  Lujhington^  on  Friaay  iqth*of  May^  for  the  Pej. 
'mint  of  the  %egal  Expences  incurred  by  Mr.  Hajlings  in 
his  Defence.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Summary  of  the  Delete  n 
\the  xyh  of  March  loft ^  for  raifing  Three  Thoujdnd  Seamen^  h 
Lieu  of  the  Three  Regiments  voted  to  Government  by  the  Gemri 
Courty  hn  the  ifdof  October  i794*j  ^f  the  Debater 

the^  bo^th  pf  Mdrch^ phTwo  ^ejtions  brought  forward  bjMft 
reldiivr^  to  the  Shipping  Concerns  of  the  Comfsij^ 
/Ctid  an  ^her  To^ic^  Reported  by  U^tlliam  Woodfall.  pp.  l2j 
itp.  "Uebr^U  ^tendon,  1796#  ' 

AftT^XVU.  n  TbesDebaies  at  the  Eajl  India  Houfe^  on  WeJnejid 
cithe  itfifc  of  J795,  to  eonftder  the  Proceedings 

^hCourt  of  Dis^bhari  on  the  Refolution  of  the  General  Cowt,^  k 
M^gth  of  May,  Ja/l^irefpeSiing  the  Payment  of  the  Law  Rx^m 
incurred  by  Warren  HaJiingSy.Efq.%fwhen  the  following  kjkd 
moved  by  Alderman  Lujhington^i  were  difcujfed  and'>a^m 
-  f  i.  ^  That,  this  Court  obfirve^  with  great )  Ctmern^y  that  -  thiir  ^ 
I  foluti&ns  of\the  2d\and .“^d  of  JurUjiihitb  refpebt ito  the  Pa)m 
A  of  the  Law  Expences  incurred  byAVdrten  MqfilngSxEjq* 

^  flatt  lmpiaclmeni^\andfor  granting  him  em.AnMkity  dsja 
for  his  Services  to  the  Eaji  India iCompanyy  have iPot,,b^en  sand 


intOiEjfePli  ir.\  Thai dti is  the  Opinion  of  thif 
faid  Law  Expences  may  become  a  Charge  upOHifhei'RtViotHi^^ 
Jndia^  and.be  paid  with  the  Confint  (f.  ihe  Commi^ntO 
’Affairs  in  India.  IIL  That  the  Chairman.  Qnd  Deputy  Chi 
man  be  requejied^  to  e^ait  upon  the  Right  Honourable  theCu 
mffioners  for  the  Affaifs  pf  in^^^  exptep  ihi^earn^ 

'ef  this  Court  that Jh]y be  pleafed  iq  concur  in  the  ^ 
i’l^w  Expences  of 

him  agreeably  to  the  Refolution .  of  th^  CQUTi.'*l[j  a  Bf 


//? 


The  Debates  at  the  Eaji  India  Htuji* 


^rc  is  fomewhat  peculiar  that  recommends  them  to  the  atten-*^ 
Eon  of  a  literary  reviewer.  Mr.  Haftings,  by  what  it  has'  bc^ii 
lis  lot  to  do  and  to  futfer,  is  a  more  interelHng  arid  fplendid 
:hara<Ser  than  any  now  living,  General  Wafllingfon  alone,  per- 
laps^j  excepted.  He  is  a  literary  charafter,  too,  and,  in  the 
ppcarances  he  makes  in  thefe  Reports,  difplays  all  that  precidon 
(f  argument,  and  delicacy  of  tafte  and  fentiment,  that  the  higHeft 
ffTfce  of  cultivation  is  wont  to  produce  in  the  beft  conftituted 
finds.  And  his  merits  and  his  fufFerings  feem  to  have  infpired 
warmth  and  a  force  of  eloquence,  neither  common,  nor  to  be 
in  the  debates  of  merchants  j  though  on  the  grand  fcale 
f  the^  Eaft  India  Company.  The  refolutlori  of  the  a^tK  of 
lay,  It  is  .needlefs  to  mention,  was  carried/  It  was  reioli/ed, 
lat  iHc  legal  expences  incurred  by  Mr.  Haftings,  ihoulJ'^bc 
aid,  and  that  he  fhould  have  a  handfome  penfiori.  But  fo'Ae 
ai^  debates  a rofe  about  the  ^quantum  of  that  j^etfion;. 
id  alio  about  the  legality  of  the  mode  in  which,  oi*  the  fund  from 
kickit  AouW  be  given,  as  is  ftated  in  ^  The  Hiftory  of^the 
Wof  Warren*  Raftings,  ^  of  ' which  we  have  already 

^  former  Number. 

Tbe^connexion  between '  virtuous  emotion  and  eloquence, 
iJaHb  between  ^rcadirtefs  of  reply  and  an  exdtement  of  khe 
v^n'bf  the  rnind,  are'illuftrated  by  the  following  anfwer  of 
n.Luftiihgton  to  Mr.^Gr^U :  ‘  With  refpeft  to  . the  remark 
honourable  director  (Mr.  Grant),  that  the  prefent  and 
Hite  proceedings  of  'thi^  court  would  have  a  profpeiSlive  and  a 
efFeft  in  lndia-~God  forbid,’  faid  Mr.  Lufhing- 
that^t  (hou)d  npt*5  1  mean  that  the  corrdud  of  the  Eaft 
Ihdiii  Gomj^any  towards  Mr.  Haftings  ihould  not  lefs  mark 


’  Bptk.^faved!tfieir  country  by  the  herolfm  of  their.condudl,  and 
FeiQUrces  of  their' mind  j  both  excel  in  writing,  as  well  as  in  both 
biic  imd  pnvate  life ;  although,*  as  a  Hterary^charadler,  Mr.  Walh- 
not  to  be  compared  to  Mr.  Haftings.  Bot  this  is  not  the 
the  fide  of  Mr.  Haftings,  that  balances  the  advantage 
.Ceiieral  Washington’s  bravery,  proved  in  the  field.  An  enve* 
perfecutor  of  Mr.  Haftings  can  atteft  his  perfonal  courage; 
t  the ^  vve  allude  to  is.  the  advantage  Mr.  Haftings  had  oyer 

f*  Wa(hiftgton  (we  are  not  ^comparing  their  comforts,*  but  their 
in  being  peffecuted;  and  having  an  opportunity  of  difplay- 
!  jnoft  unlhakcn  fortitude  under  perfecution.  Mr.  Waftiington 
Prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  but  Mr.  Haf- 
p  gathered  frefti  laurels  from  a  profecution  ^nceived  by  perfonal 
and  political  jealoufy,  and  carried  oh,  nearly  as  long  at 
fiege jof .Jnoy,  by jhe.oonibip!ed,.abi^ties,  wit,  and  fancy,  of 
Et^gUlbrnen/aDd  iScotchfnen.  /  ^ 

‘fisH  “r  „•  ‘  T  a  ■  ?  their 
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their  gratitude  to  bim>  than  it  will  hold  forth  to  all  future  gOi 
*;Vcrnors  this  lalutary  conviftion,  that  while,  on.  great  aai 
^  emergent  occaiions,  they  make  the  welfare  and  the  fafety  of 

*  the  empire  their  principal  objeft,  we  will  not  bafelydefcj^ 
^  them*  Occafions  did  arife,  during’ the  adminiftration  of  Ui, 
^  Haftings,  in  which,  by  a  cold,  phlegmatic  difeharge  of  hi 
^  oSicial  duty,  be  would  have  loft  India.  Such  occafions  may 

*  arife  again  s  and  if,  for  adding  above  two  millions  a  ycartu 

*  ypur  revenues;  if,  for  preferving  the  empire  of  .India  to  yoi^ 
\  which  bis  majefty^s  minifterS  haye  repeatedly  declared  hedii^ 
‘  you  leave  him»  to  be*  involved  in  utter  ruin,  from  the,  mcaa 
^  wbi9b.,heutPok/:tQ  defend  thofe  a<fts  to  which  you  oweyp^ 

ppo^rity ;  wiil  any  man  ever  ferve  you  again  {[<$ 
^.idnjfnQther'uiOMve  than  a  cold  attention  to  his  own  intereti 

*  India  was  not  acquired,  oor  preferved,  nor  can'it,  in  time 
^Vjdatiger)  be  maintained  by  a  cold  difeharge  of  cfHcial  duty/ 

In  an.gppcndix  to:ihe  laft  of  thefe  publications  is  a  letter f 
^r.  X^uj^fngton,  tc^Mr.  Haftings,  in  which,  at  the ’fame;, 
that  be  congratulates  the  late  governor-general  on  the  refoliit 
court  iiv  hU. favour,  he  hints  at  certain  reports  cone 
Jqg  the  m.agnitude  of  his  fortune,  .and  a  fuggeftion  that  had  I 
^  that  a  diftineftion  had ,  been  attempted  to  be  made 

*  tweem  his^/oftone  and  Mrs.  Haftings’s/  As'  t(^ his. own 

Mr/i  Haftings,  Jn  anfwer;,  afterts,  under  the  moil  fol 
appeal,  and  fihews  ibyjthe  moft  act;utate.ftatement,^yexified 
the  moft  faiisfa<9;ory  evidence,  dire^  ioit>. probable,, j that,  on 
qrftof  Jan.  17^6,. it:  amounted  only  fPo79»3i3/o5tWhicti:> 

"  h^d  been  fo.  reduced*  by  law  eicpences,  inter^fpr.  ;bt)r;;9W€d 
‘liey,  and  domeftic.expchces,.though  thefe.  nefver  epfcpeded  3,5 
a  year)  that  wbepibe  received  certain.  rcmitcancp$  frpm  In^ii 
was  on  the  verge,  pf  jpenury,  and  iafear^of  wanting  iheoei 
o(  acquiring  th?  common  necefiarieSr  of  ^ 

JMbrs.  Haftings^s  fortune,  Mr.  Haftings  avows,  that  in 
had  beftowed  on  her^  as  axnaaiage  fettlement,la  lack„pf  • 
rmpees,  and  no  more  ;  not  as  an  a<ft  of  liberality,  but  as  ac 
bnance,  in  eburfe,  with'ihe  umverfal^jaffe  6f.|tne^communi5 
whifeh  he  was  a  member.  TTiis  is  fatisFaiftpry,^*  Buti  fays 
.Haftings,  ‘  if  it  (hould  be  furmifpd  (and,  God  hel|[?me  f  I  have 
^  too  much  experience  of  the  inventive  malice  of  one  part  ofr" 

*  kind,  not  to  fufpe£l  arfd'obViate  fach  a^calumhy),  thatth.^ 
^  I  abftained  from  the  acouifition  oPWeakh  bv  iiidired  inea^ 


ii 

nil 


h[«] 


fit. 


*  I  abthuned  from  toe  acqtiihtton  oF  Weakh  by  uidirea 

n^own  pcTfynyi>i-peraMtedit4a  hetfsi  ar.tbatihe  coaflmcdj 

- 1- — .04.,  o-  :)av,  ev  la  v 

.  ..  jjiw  »ii>  ..f’l.iUaw  ii  oo.iil'iB'friai 

•Ii  '  From  the  gencrouty  of  individuals,  granted  for  the  exprtwm 

.  pofe  of  relieving  his  wants,  and  amounting  to  17,00/.  I 

8  ‘  ani  ^'i  > 
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'  T^f  Dilates  at  the  Eaji  India  Houfi,  t6^ 

I  jvailed  herfelf  of  the  influence  of  my  fbition  to  raile  monef 
•  without  my  connivance  j  I  know  not  how  to  refute  fuch  an 
|(  anputatioo,  but  by  a  folemn  declaratioi^  and  I  do  moft  fo- 
I  lemriy  declare,  that  I  never  did,  knowingly,  permit  her' to 
( receive  money  in  prefents ;  that  I  do  not  believe  that  fbe  could 
'  hare  received  them  without  feme  intimation  or  noti^  of  it 
i  reaching  me ;  and  that  I  am  morally  certain  flie  poflefles,  and 
( has  ever  poflTefled,  too  feiifibly  an  anxiety  for  my,  reputation, 

Impt  or  meditate  an  adt,  which  either  in  my  fenfe  of  i^ 
(  of  the  world,  would  refledt  dilhonour  upon  it.* 
le  name  of  Mrs.  Haftings  had  been  implicated  in  the  ca- 
which  had  been  heaped  on  the  governor-general,  it  was 

'(he  (hould  be  thus  nobly  defended  ;•  and  .we '^gladlytm- 

n  opportunity  of  circulating  this  lady’s  defence  for  if 
hich  we  doubt  not,  make  a  juft  report^  j  hep  mind.js 
iiiKongenial,  nor  her  charader  and  occofD{flillimen(9‘lul> 
of  thofe  of  her  hufband.  'i- lo..  ■».  n  ' 

fitter  frotn  Mr.  Haftings,  aoth  Nov.’  i795,  to  the  Couic 
dlqrs,  claiming  full  payment  of 'his  legal  ^expetKe,'  we 
cd,  throughout,  the  elegant  manner  andvturh  of  Mr. 
Sj')nlt  were  particularly  arretted  by  the  following  touches, 
s  'iety  great,  we  bad  almoft  faid,  Afiatk  delicaty  *,  in  the 
in'which'  he ‘inthcxiuces  himfelf  in  tbis'  lettert- Hp- 
>ie'Sirs,  Ifis  with  great  reludtanGeithatd  to  tMtlble 
ht^ourable  court.’.  Of  his  legal  eXpencesj  h^  ’  (iys, 
We  IttCurred  by  no  feult  of  mine,  but  by  my ’defence, 
ibfcc^^  rhy  own'^than  of  the  national  ;  honour-;  for  the 
^tlty^if^'iC  had ’been  eftabli(bed,  wobtd^heve  equally 
^t<to<jCbe  receipt  and  pofleflion  of  ill-acquired  property, 
thb’inda'hs  by  tvhi^'it  was  obtained.*— If  this  was  in* 
.will  probably  fuppofe,  as  a  farcafm,  it  is  as  Juft 
HMttrbus'  and  alerts  But,'  (br  Oiir  parts,  we  are  not 
t(£ruh^e  that  ahy  thing  was  intended,  befldes  a  plain 

it^jf  tne  thoDgh  ferious  truth  .We  are.coq* 

ni  iBfij  ,?v,o  !.  .  ..ji;  • 

j  /  :  -  -  ^  .  . 


r  to  that 'the  pblifh  of  Mf.  Haf. 

1^  in  fome^earuretowlae  to  a  converfancy  withlorient^ 
Al(hd  manncrs.:  ^ 

not  likcjjiw  term  bt  law- french,  jalt^ough  It  is  now^ufed 
C?Wcaily,4and,  in  the  jprefent.inftance,,by.ft,  finfe  a  writer. 

t  maOer  of  Weihninfler  fehooiv  snd  author^of  Theo- 

icii  fe6bbre»,  :^  who  wiatia  platoming-phriftiaHs  ^and  a  inan  of 

as  fubjyimity  of : genius/. in  hjs 
iv^t&tion  ^  well  as  writings,  painted  the  errors  and  follies  of 


a 


*7^  .  Conftieraiions  on  the  Univerfalityi 

firmed  In  this  opinion  by  the  following  paffagc  in  a  poftfcript 
the.  fame  letter :  ‘  Complaints  of  grievances  always  fecm’toii 

♦  ply  accufations.  My  complaint  is  not  of  men,  but  of  cau 

♦  which  have  operated  with  a  diflFerent,  but  irrefiftible  force, 

♦  all  men  concerned  in  it/  It  were  fuperfluous  to  comment 
the  magnanimity  of  thele  fentiments. 


Art.' Xy III.  Confiderations  on  the  JJniverfaliiy  andVnijvrm^ 
of  the  Theocraty^'  By  a  Layman  of  the  Qmrch  of  En^kai 
PP*  21] •  4S»  Johnfon.  London,  1796. 

This,  lay  mail)  adopting  the  Molalc  hiftory  of  man’s  creat!«^ 
"  alliimee'^im'^to  have  been  the  immediate  objed  of.iti 
>Creaior’i(  c^';^  and  >that  both  his  mental  and  bodily  wants  ^ 
fiipplM  -by  iapernattiral  means  Having  traced  the 
inodes  of  the  fupernatural  comrnunications  made  toi.man,  d 
>€nd^vbured  to^form  fome  criterion  by  which  to  diftinguifh  wia 
^jirc  r^ly  divine  reflations,  frorn  what  are  indifcrimlni^ 
claited  with  th^m^  and  having  explained  and  vindicated  thew* 
^rative  of  the  great  events  of  the  creatioW/^  and  falb^of  mail,  1 
recorded ,  in  -the  tCok  of  Gdtjefis/ 

giYCA  there  of  Other  greai**eyentj.  f  hie^deft‘rufti6n  of’rao 
kidd  by  a  general* deluge.*^ qur  author  inclincit 
\think  ^that' ‘  the  deluge  was  not 

,  th^t'  f  the  number  of  then  uSbrl'th^earthi  could  not  1 
f  more  than'fufl^cient  to  ^people  ^as^midh^jof^fla 
*  Vas  afterwards  cohtamed  ih  ttte^  AflVrtaii  fertilire.’^ 
/)vhat  is  faid  of^thq  aptediluvian’ld^^^  he^upj^fes  th«A 
computed  their-;ycars.by*the''revdliiiici^oHhfe^h^ 

^  ''I'M.,.,,  /fij  JiKiLDinK-’ 


men  in  fo  true  and  natural  ^  manner,  that  fome  people  coofij* 
them  as  defigned  ejiertbns  of  ridicule.^  The  ingenipMt>  kamed, 
worthy  Doctor  was  gready  furprifed  whA  li  was  %(M  him  that  k 
ta^ken  fora  wit.^4;  i  :v*a  .  i:>  : 

“♦•His  obfcrvations on  this  ItifajeA afe4ngcnk)iis,  juft,  andlci 
froin  the  abfuiditiw^at  muft^aitei]^  ^ny.  other. /yftcmi  fatisfafl 
The  raving^  Mwl^<^mid^Qn|b^dQ3^w|iip^wpji|d'  frac^ 


Cuiftitraiionspn  tht  VniverJalUyf 

^  ^  • 

objcA  of  tbU  work  to  &ew,  that  fuch  tradition^  knowledge 
docs  cxifi,  and  haS  always  cxifted,  in  every  nation  upon  earth  ;  (^t 
the  Creator  Has  made  ufe  of  extraordinary  means  to  preferve  it  among 
them;  and  that  "although,  for  particular  reafons,  he  thought  fit  to 
fdeA  the  offspring  of  Jacoby  and  to  make  them  a  diftinA  people  from 
the  reft  of  the  world,  and  to  favour  them  with  frequent  revelations  of 
his  will;  that  he  did  nOt  (as  they  in  their  feif^conceit  imagined,  and 
wcj  by  adopting  their  prejudices,  are  apt  to  fuppofe)  withdraw  his 
paternal  care  and  regard  from  the  reft  of  the  world;  or  leave  them  a 
^ey  to  the  evil  fpirits,  whofe  temptations  he  permits,  without  afford* 
ihem  the  means  of  refilling  theih,  or  iufficient  information  to 
convince  them,  that  it  is  his  will,  and  confe^uenlly  their  duty  to  do 
fo.  For,  if  we  are  convinced  of  this,  'we'^fnall  be  the  more  ready  to 
with  our  pharifaical  contempt  for  thofe  we  call  unenlightened  na« 

'  Sons,  and  by  confidering  them  as  fcllow-fuBj^s  onrmvds  df  the 
I  onfecoimnon  Sbfereign,  whom  we  have  hitherto  con!fined  loFfach  ffs  we 
lartdeiHned  related  to  us  by?country  dr  fedl-  «  Thusrthe'perfiiafion 
\jf  4^  ‘unJ«^ality  of  thcr  theocracy  ' will  dradr to  the  prop^ation  of 
"sni^effal  philanthropy**  .  •  qi  v  sob 

yj^.Jhft'doGgn  and  tenour  of  the  volum;^  before 

the  author  in'thls  paragraph.  He  goes'onlp  diew^'diat 
^t^i^fyj  and  cpnfequent.' adoration,  of  a^creatof,  a^p^ffoadon 
providence, and  ^vernment  of  the  ^Wirld,  ind  of  a  fii^re 
,ntributioB  of  rewards  and  bunifliments,  have  'irahfrfxTftcd 


thmiglwu  .other  nations,  far  and  nearr-^ytm ‘to  America,  by 
hieisp^f^  and  dii^uQp^  qf;  the ’Jev^S.^Hte^  comes  at  laft  to 
iP^^fiy,uaqd'  the„  corruptions  ofj  Chriftr^nity;  on  which 
ful^eft  with  •  approbation,  Bifliop,  Hoadley  and  Dr. 

ftieUey.  He  attaclcs. particularly  the  Rdtiiifh  do^rine  of  the 
the  ibundation  Of  which  in  fcripture  he  examines, 
fefajrS,^*‘  tnore’criticatty  than  dny  eccleiiaftic  of  either  church 
*:^o|;lilK  or  "Romiftiy  has  ever  ventured  to  do  *.’ 


P^r  uithor^  in.the  bourle  of  bis  fpeculations,  has  given  a 
^ghi$^metapb]^cal  talents  on  a  ful^eft  of  no  lefs  im- 
loroace  than  thdt  of  moral  obligation,  and  t^  nature  of  inoral 
lood  and  evil :  .  •  *  ,  - 

.  '•  i -jq  HI)'  •  'i  ft  f  .  tu  i  -la 

^'Hfetaphyficioos,  who  acknoi^^ge  the  Deity  to  be  infinite,  etet' 
d.'ahd  tneomprehenfibie,  will,*  nptwithftandtng,  fet.  about  ideibiing 
id  d^cribing  him.  They  Begin  with  giving  hiora  being^  and  then 


im  the  XTrtkfiffhlfiy^ 


iqualmei  properly,  thej  ^ive  him  laws,  the  eternal  rule  of  right, 
Ine  unalierable  ncnefs  oi  dungs,  by  which  he  mud  govern  himfelf. 

to  make  zil  f^e,  Uiey  give  him  a  fort  of  governefs,  a  female  of 
their  own  creation,  called  Dame  Nature,  whofe  will  he  mull  obey 
;st  all  times,  except  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafions,  when  thej 
allow  him  to  do  '^ings  to  aftoniOi  and  furprife.  How  much  of  it 


ch^  honfenfe  m^ht  have  iKen  fpared^  if  thefe  ingenious  inveftip. 
tors  had  recoUeoed;  ^t  the  Deity,  whom  they  allow  to  be  Infione, 
eternal,  and  incomprehenfible,  can  have  no  attributes,  ^an'have  no 
qualities,  can  be  bound  by  no  laws.  Omnipotence  is  his  elfeoce, 
pmi^ifcience  |s  his  cflence,  goodnefs  is  his  eflfence.  joftice  is  % 
eflence ;  whatevc^  he  is,  he  is  elTeniialLy  fo^*  His  will  is  the  only  hb 
cf  .ihc.MnW^rjtsa  and^wbaiever  he  wills,  >Js therefore  .jud  and 
not  bec^i^.a  is  ;fo  for  nothing  can  be,  either  jpfi.pr, good, 

bad  or  .Unjuil  pf  i)CfcJ(f.^but  Dccaufe  he  wills  it.  Noting 
ture  of  itfelf,  but  (pen^as  be  has. given  it.^  Had  he  thought* 
ipen  ib'ould  have  j^cn  oviparous  and  Yowls  viviparous,'^it  would  nave 
been  ^he  nature  ol  women  to  lay  eggs,  and  pf  h^ns  to  bring  fOrdilive 
chickens.^  will  was  antecedent  to  air  Creation,"  and" ne^'ftirkl 
all  inc^ligctit  cr^tutes  with' capacities  to  pefeeive  the  fitnef^  df^ 
Jicwin^i;  "  i  -.i.*  ’  *"  i  $iOfr  n  \ 


■  »•  1^. 


Cudwqrlbf  Stillingfleetm  Bryant^  .officr  m^ 


ms  is  to  be  fourKi  in  thofe  and  otbci:.  writers, 
to  be  moft  peculiar  and  original  in  the.  aiithofTieJbre  us  Is,  tk 
he  (uppofes  the  heatheb'  orad^  hot  to  have  been  always  im- 
{>oftiir  es,  or  the  cohtrirances  of  demohs,  but  to  have  been  un¬ 
der  the  guidaiKe  and  diret^on  of  Qod ;  that  he  thinks  «tl 
oven  of  tae  Koran^*  on  which,'  indeed,  he  n^es  a  very^plaelible 
kneomlum ;  and  tba^  while  he  contends  xealouflyifor  thetpeGi« 
Haf  db£lrines  of  Chriftianity,  he  iwould*  expiod^  tas  Ypuric^ 
iaiinoft  one  half  of  :tbe  Bible.  •  His  ofafervationa^  ^ 

Ob,  and  the  African  god  or  forcerer  Qbeab,  appear  to  ustoh 
altPU^ther  fwiful;  He^vindicates,  verv  ably,  the  propriety  ^ 
‘Jte  Deitjjj  being  reprefented  in  the  (acred  feriptures  as  appeark 
^6  men  in  varibos  ibapas/and  formSi  >  On  the  whole,  in 
b^k  there  is  a  ftran^  mlxtiure  of  genius  and  weakneft,  o(f^i 
and  fcepticifm,  of  ferioufnefs  and  levity,  as  will  appear  from 
fp^ioien  we  have  extfaded  of  his  metapt^ylit^  talents, 
ifli’  defeiice  pi  the  general  ftrain  or  tenonr  of  fuchbooksy  * 
obferved,  that  all  ancient  natiohs'univerli^rand  fince^ 


Sifconception  of  thole  who  arc  profrfledly  its  advbt^tteii. ‘It 
Tome 'concern  that  he  perceives  st  ncceffity  of  r^klny 
of  Tome  parts  of  Dr.  Palcy’s  View  of  the  E^lddnte^. 


Roberte’r  Obftrvatkns  an  Pakfs  FtnVj  j 

believed^  ancient  uragcs,,,and  .eftabli(bed  rules  ,of 

coodudi/hi^d  the  fanftion^of  an  actual  revelation  from  heaven. 
VTithout  cenfuring  too  ifevcrely  the  freedom  and' bbldnefs,  not 
^  fay  the  licentioufnefs  of  this  wrifcer,^we;  wilh  that  he  had 
written  in  Latin.  In  fhort,  we  are  friends  to  ejiateric  andv^/me« 
dodlrirtfs*  ‘  ^ 


jy^T.  XIX,  Obfervatknx  on  Pr.  Palefs  f^kv  "of  the  Evidencti 
'  ^ Qfrijiiamty.  By  the  Rev.,  Pet fr  Roierti^  M.  *  pp.  68V 
8vo.  is*  6d.‘  Owen.  London,  1796.  \ 

Mr.  Roberts  juftly.  obferves,  that  ^whatever  pleafure.tbe 
^  fcarch  after  religious,  truth  may  afford,,  it:  afFords'^  but 
*  Kttlc  to  obfc^vc,  thatht  is  fo  often  re^nifite  to  oppofe  the^  ar«^ 
*  ticks 'oFits  ’enemies,  ^  and  not  unfre^uently  ;<b  "^gfi^ard’k'  ‘4om- 


♦.^Cliriilianitv,  which  appear  to  him  to  detradl  much‘*from 
character  of  the  gofpel  and  the  holy  apdftles,  aa^  tej 
^  coii^e  much  more  to  their  adverfaries  than  impartiality  re^ 
*  (jttires.^~He  juftly  obferves,  that  the  apolilcs  confined  them- 
Idve^  to  plain  maxims  and  precepts,  and  avoided  abftrufe  and 
(Sr/Dif  ai^uiilehrs^  While  men  defcant  with  etnphaiis  onmo- 
and '  avoid /the  ^ 'word  religion,  the  omniprefence*of  the 
itt^repie^Behig^is  loft  fight  of,  and  the  firft  table  of*  the  deca« 

In  the'^mouth  of  a  Cbriftian, 
^/^/^rbnThould  gi^Torce  ’to  its  own  law# 

^  7.  ^  Ji.’  .  •  ’  '  :0  ♦>!.  .  /  .  . 

(IntBsr charge  :;to  the  Bifhop  of  London,  in  our  Number  fot 
Mguft  on  many  other  occafions,  we  have  maintained^ 

i^lbe  cavils  iof  iceptics^ivill  never  be  fattsfied  of  filcnced,  Pf 
^<g^entation^:  ais  ithe  imagination  wiU.Tuggeft  objection  after 
)i9i«ftiqn,pin  inatter  neceflarily  involved  br;conhe£led  ^  widi 
human  comprehenfion^  'unle&^the  heart  be  on  1  the 
KiJigion^muft  illuminate  the  underftanding 
dthsts  nativr  light,  ai^-  wpirm  the  heart,  and  roufe  the  aSiVe 
fetters  (as  irisiweli  fitted  to  do),,  by  its  native  energy  and  heat. 
We  are  .happy  to  find  ourTeatiments  fo^perfedtly  in  uniion^with 
competent  aejtidge  as  Mr«  Roberb* .  ^  v  . 

-  ^'ho'li ‘'£;:3qq£  >lh*  -  PS  //J’ ‘  •.  *  b' 

lB'^f>7;iqgi3fn  aid  10  j  jv::.  j  j  .1 

^f^^lood  riDui  I0  iuon3t  *10  hirilt  7  .-t  n 

bfi;:  YusliejviriiJ  2nc^*£a  ;n jhb  ;  b  Jsr j  ,  ^7  /  *!  o:*AnT. 


*74  J atniefon’i  Findkotisn  of  tbt,  D^riu4,  of  Scripture^  {fc, 

Art.  XX.  Fur^tr^Moifi^fitjoniV^  Second 'Mvtnt  d 

Chri/t }  Jbetiing^  /. ,  That  it  was  .not  ^  the  DeJlruSlion  of%i 
jrufalem.  //•  T^at  it,  is  to  he  to  the  EJia^iflment  of  that  Kim, 
^  eiom  which  Daniel  foretold  the"  God^^of  Heaven  would  Jet 
By  the  Author  of  Antichrift  in  the  French  Conventiony  Is;, 
pp.  31.  8 VO.  Cadell  and  Davies.  London,  1796I' 

do^rine,  maintained  by  this  writer  feems  to  be  mote 
■—  C'^nfonant  than  the  oppoAte  with  the  general  ftrain,  clij. 
ra'9er,  'and  the  very  end  and  intention  of  the  gofpel  j ‘whichths 
to  Wing  to  light,  life  and, irnmortalify.i^'  /*  *  ’ 


•  yet.,  jn:  ‘  ki’  ^  .  s-  ■  ^  ■  f  vr 

Art.  XXI  .s\\Jiyin£€aUon  of  the  th6irifUi  of  Seripture^  a^  tf 
the  primitive  Fait  by  concerning  the  Deity  of  Chriji ;  in  Reflja 
Dr.  Priejiley*s  Hijipry  of  Early  Opinions^  By  Jak 

H  lyamiefen^  D.  ^.  S^M^nifier  of  the  Gofpd^  Fprfau 

V  ppi  ic^a.oS^vpv  14s*' boards.  Dilly.  London,  m 

"  iO  "iotiy  .531** 

Dr.  Prieftley. has' attempted. to  provev-.thati  aUvthei'HcWj 
‘ChriAians  werelEbidiiites,  .on jwbattiher'j:allsriUnita(iam;' 
and 'that  the  majority  even  lof  GeBtUeilQ)nftians,.in  the  M 
ages,  were  of.  theifame  opinion.  ..  Dra'JamieloA 'maintains tiie 
divinity  of  Jefus'Chrift,  the  Son  of 'Godj  e^tpial.  tvith  the  fatlar 
in  aH  refpe^.  'Tbis'ivery  labocioos  ^and' very:  leaxned  work  is 
divided'into' Ax  bookso:  1  'm'  -.ibn'  •'iie  Dvirl  'nso  sr;;  ,Jrioi; 

Book  I.  TheiDodrine  of  the  anciroti  Jews  i  concerning  ^ 
Mediah.— Our  author  isiof  opiniori^  ilhat  die  .deity  .of 
Chrift  is  clearly  revealed  jn  the  Old  TeftameoUv'  ^d  -Hi 
Book  II. .  The  Doctrine  oP  the  Neyt  Toftament  concernifig 
Jefus  Chrift.— His  divinity  taogbt  there  alfoftUl  more  clearly. 

Book  III.  Of  the  Evidence  of  the  I^eity.of  Chrift  fromtk 
Ufc  of  that  Eimreffion^  the  Son  of  God. 

Book  IV,  pf  f)r.  Prieftley’s  Arguments  agamlT  the  Deity 
of  Chrift,  '  •  ..‘v.  'jsili  ,jr’u>‘«iq  ew  .sno  o.  1 '>10 

Book  V.  Of  the  Hiftory  of  thb' tk^i^cted  tJmtirian  Doftri* 
afnong  jewilh  Chriftfarif;  -  >/  3..iyl  I  -v 

Boo](  VI. '  Of  the  Hiftory  of  the  pretended  Unitarian  Doc* 
frine  among  other  Gentile  Chriftians. 

♦  Upon  the  whole  (he  concludes),  it  muft  be  evident  to  every 
*  unprejudiced  reader,  that  the  work  which  Arft  appeared  as  A 
f  Hiftvry  if  the  Corruptions.,  ^YitiYitr  in  its  original  or  in  itsepJ 
*  larged  form,  would  be  far  more  juftly  entitled.  Corruptions 
•yek  Ht/ioiy  ^Chrffianitjy* 


r 


Atnong  the  various  topics  from  which  our  reverend  author 
illuftrates  the  divinity  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  mere  enumeration  of 
which  would  occupy  near  half  a  Iheet  of  our  Journal,  there  is 
one  which  has,  at  firft  lighV  a  very  fingular  appearance^  and 
which  IS* even  ready  to  ftartle  the  reader*.  In  fupport  of  the 
do^ine  he  contends  for,  he  appeals  to  the  Devil!  and  not 
only  to  the  anh^-divlly  or  Satan,  but  to^many  inferior  devils  or 
dsemqiis.  We  are  foon,  however,  relieved  from  all  apprehenfi  )n 
^  z  perfonal  appeal.  What*  the  Do6for  pleads,  is,  the  fejti- 
mony  of  devils  recorded  in  the  facred  fcriptut*cs.  To  this  kind 
of  evidence  it  may  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the  devil  and  his 
I  angels  want  the  mod  eflential  quality  of  unexceptionaWt?  wit- 
ncflb-^inoral  honefty  and  uprightnefs  of  intentiqii.— None,  of 
the  facred  writers  lay  any  ftrefs  on  the  tedimony  of  the  devil ; 
they  only  date  his  evidence — valeat  quantum^ valere  \ 

*  •  •  '  ■  ^  .  .  ■  Viv  X  ' 

We  have,  on  fundry  occafions,  given  it  ^as  our  opinion, 
that  the  darting,  continuing,  Of  reviving,  religious "contcerver- 
iies,  efpecially  thofe  of  fuch  an  unfathomable  and  doubtful  a  na- 
tur^' and  which  have  exhauded  the  genius  and  learning  of  cqn- 
turi^^without  decifiOn,^  cannot.podibly  ferv&any  go^tdipurpaire. 
In  matters  of  fuch  complexity  the  will  dife£b  the  judgment  to 
the  contemplation  of 'thofe  arguments  only,  that  sire  agreeable  to 
^JHiejtidice.~There  is  rtOTeadcr,  capable  of  following' Dr.  Jamte(bn 
Mffhii^  reafomngf^or  of  tracing  him  in>his  quotations  ana  tranfla- 
tions,  that  can  have  any  inducement  to  wade^tbrough  fuch  a 
laming, largitmentation,  andt  probable  conjectures, 
tfeliolars^ido  iK^  form'iheir  creeds  on  books^of  controverly ;  and 
as  far  the  bulk  of  thO  pOopIe^  it  fhoiild  never  be  put  into  their 
-ieiitfe  that- "Of ‘th  great  dqCtrines.of  our  religion  have  ever 
ejueftioned  'by  any  confiderable  portion  of  learned  or  philo^ 
Chfiftianw^  -  .h  /3 

1  *  '  '  ''  .f!  ■■  • 


;T  r,^5n355ii  srfi'  to  yiofliP  ui:  ' 

.facifliTiiO  ^  u..,  «  j.iT  ' 

ot  tnohrvs  fvd  dum  ji  r¥  n  jJj  ’ 

^rtr  rioiiiw  :idt  •Kfti  ,  if,  v  .q  ^ 

ni  to  iM.j^no  aJi  /u  I  tMiaxx  x  Vvii  ^ 

t\.  j  tlucv/  .^nVr:.  . 

V  .Artp# 

A-  ^ 


Jamicfon^  Vindkation  rf  thi  D^rim  $/  Scrif4urey  Ifc*  2.75 


Tjfi 


WUIiams’f  Rights  the  People'. 


s  _  4  * 

Art.  XXIL  Thi  Promifid.  MeJJiah\  ,a  tSermOj  trc/ickfd  at 
Sion  Chnpelj  IVhitefbsfeX  to  God*s  Aftaent  People  Jcvoi^  cn 
Sunday  Afternoon^.  Augt*ji  28,  i796«,  \By  ^William  Cooper^ 
pp.  28.  6d.  Jordan.  London,  1796,  ,  , 

Akt.  XXIL  Chri/l  the  True'Meffiah^  iSc.'  By  William  Cooper^ 
Minijier  of  the  GofpeL  Auurate/y  taken  in  Shof'Uhandy  by  £, 
ij-iodgjort.  Second  Edition,  pp*  36*  Svo."  6d.  .  Fairbum, 

Lono^oh,' 1796.  *  ^  .  •  * 

‘  '  •  *  .  .  .  ~  1 

editions  of  the  fame  fermon,  of  which  the  latter  ap. 
-Jt  pears  the  beft.  ivTliis  difcourfe,  was  delivered  extempore, 
indeed,  that  is  the,  only  apology  which  can;  ht  cfFered  for  the 
Aegli^cnt  ttyle  of  the  compofiuon  before  us.  Mr.  fJooperhas 
but  juft  n^ached  his  twentieth  year,  and  his  talents  are.equalto 
the  raoft  ianguine  expe^ations.  But  it  has  often  happened  that 
an  orati(>n  wh  ch  charmed  when  animated  by  the  geftures  and 
delivery  ol  the  orato^,  ^excited  lefs  intereft  in  the  clofet.K  Such 
is  tnc  prefent  fermon.'^V'  *  ~  *  ‘ 

'  C  '^^per  wifties  to  improve  his  talentsy  which  are  irixy 
to  the  heft  advantage,  and  for  ufeful  pdrpofes,  he  fliould 
be  {i:6re  atccnilve*  borh  to  his  ftyle  and  thii  urrangenient  of  kh 
matter.  ‘  -  - 

V, 

t 


.  __  ,  _«»  Ti,  ;  ■  , ■  r  '  ■ 


of  Redemption,  a  [acred  Piertii  ' 

"'ton  /  ’lii'v 


Jor'dMi 


London,^  1796.  '  ’  '  '-'on  /  fnoi-K.isn^q 

'■  ■  '1  ■  ''  ■T’nrijibt'j  r-irij  iloqqw 

CO  numerous  are  the  publications  on  ^o'der^  .P9^1tic$i>.that 
little  novelty  in  argument  can  now,  be  "expeflei  ,  vThit 
writer,  having  tak'en  a  brief  view  of  the  origtils^and  progreft  of 
governments,  and  connefted  that  view  with  the  late  ariflocracy 
of  France,  proceeds  to  (hew,  that,. from  the  firA^priociples of 
Her  revolution,  and  the  prefent  fituation  of  .*tl^  other  European 
powers,  an  immediate  peace  with  the  Fr^ch  republic  is  a  hiea- 
fure  not  only  dictated  6y  juftice,  but.  enforced  by ^hcceflity.-** 
y  England/  fays  Mr.  Williams,  ‘  for^merly^  the  cihporium^of 
f  the  world,  finds  her  commerce,  both  foreign  and  domcftic^  ra^ 
^  pidly  decay;  and  fees  her  great  manufa^uring  towns  without 
f  employment.  The  enormous  weight  of  taxes,  annually  ac- 
^  cumulating  in  a  ftill  mcreafingFatio,  has  reduced  the  middling 
^  claftes  to  a  ftate  of  che-moft  pitiable^diftrefs ;  and  the  labour-* 
poor  arc  driven  to  the  degrading  ncceffity  of- begging  alms 

'  ▼  ‘j  "  ^  ‘  f/l—  I 


Frti  Tbiughts  tti  a  Gtmral  Rtfam,  iff 

Hgitie  rich,  who  contribute  fo  fcantily  to  their  relief,  that  they 

*  are  compelled  to  crowd  into  the  workhoufes  by  multitudes; 

*  Scarce  a  day  ‘paflfes  in  which  fix  millions  of  people  do  not  feet 
( the  flings  of  hunger,  thirft,  and  the  want  of  fome  abi'olute 
(  neceflary  of  life.'  More  money  is  daily  levied  upon  them,  and 
( they  are  dally  lefs  able  -to  pay  it.  Beftdes,  they  confider  this 
<  n  a  war  in  which  they  have  no  concern }  or,  rather,  look  upon 

*  the  conqueft  of  France  as  the  greateft  evil  that  could  poffibly 

‘  befal  them.’  .  - 


*  Of  Mr.  Williams,  as  a  writer,  we  obferve,  that  his  lan« 
mge  is  never  inelegant,  often  highly  poetical and  that  l^s 
femioients  are  animated  vyith  a  rational  patriorifni.  "  r 

0)'!  i:  ■  '  ■  .  .  •,/  ,  -  .  i|,,,  , 


biE^ru'  j..  ■  •  .  Lii  '  i  1;-  ;i  n* 

Art.  XXIV.  Fm  Thoughts  an  a  Generat  Reform.  Addraffei'H 
mry  independent  Man. — The  Truth  equesUy  di/iant\ from  the 
Machinery  of  Mejfrs.  Burke  ^  Reeves^  and  Go.  as  from  the 
•  gr^  Ribaldry. of  Thomas  Paine  and  his  Party ^  By  S.  S,  M. 
ofthe  ‘Unher/ity  <f  Oxford,  pp.  90.  8vo.  as*  Dilly.  Lon¬ 
don,  1796.  ■ 

'T'lTE  S  E  "thoughts  are  not  only  candid,  free,  and  indeperi- 
but,  jujjidous,  faMcious,  and  folid.  ,  The  i author 
hteSyS.CQipprbhetdtve  view  or. the  prefeht  flate  of  government, 
aiid  claiTes  df  men,  in  this  country,  and,  with  much 
penetration,  expofes  various  vices  and  follies  in  all.  We  fhall 
fupport  this  judgment  by  a  few  extradls. 

and  impartial obferver  at'  once  fees  how  equally  do* 
buflive  both  tftefe  parties  are  to  the  true  printipUs  of  the  Brhijh  am. 
ftnaiMSf  OXid  Bngti^  Hbertj.  But  there.are  a  fot  of  men  who  faacy, 
andexcn  I  labour  to  prove,  that  from  the{e  extremes  the  true  meau  la 
ptodoBodsiaod  that  while  the  one  pulls  one  way,  and  the  other  the 
tb^.  due  eguilibrium  is  preferved  %  .They  who  thus  argue,  an# 
<J)i$^,j:qpq^fed  of  a  numerous  tr^e,  as  jet  of, no  party,  but  ready  to 
anxioutly  waiting  for  the.firil  vacancy  in  either',  who  little 
we  on, ^ich  fide  they  enroll  themfelves;.  and  iwhoi  like  the  troops 
of  the  petty  German  princes,' are  prepared^  to  defend  that  power  which 
M  Quires  their  fupport ;  and,  Me  them  alfo,  as  readily  change 
*w'a»wrr.7«frtf/wf  offclr  occurs. '  It  id  aflonifhing  the  number  of 

VslfiCJiinh  )o  r  ^  ' 

^  liikiigfat'be.tl^e  hearing  of^argomeats.fiich  as  thefe,  that  gare 


nr ' ^ mTTOTTrRn I WJ .1.  4.  u.i pt: 


56ohe«si*i - M.  Arto  IK  I,  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  Aug,  12,  1703, 

Sunday  Evening.  * 

this 
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this  fort.  The  junior  members  of  all  the  profeffions,  an  increafii* 
fwarm  of  young  men  from  the  public  fcbools  and  umwrjities,  as 
undetermined  as  to  their  employments  in  life ;  all  the  young  train, 
picplc,  at  the  polite  end  of  the  town ;  each,  in  their  fevcral  fituatiom 
and  capacities,  eager  for  preferment,  puihing  forward,  and  crying^ 

;  ^ociinque  moJo  rem.  Hoa* 

Pay  from  either  fide, 

.  •  *'  '  Et  occupat  extremum  fcabies^ 

The  devil  take  the  lofer, 

•  In  Ihort,  to  fuch  a  height  is  this  party-fury  rifen,  that  it  is  be. 

come  *  utrum  borum  mavis  accipe\  but  the  *  neutrum  is  very  rardy 
falcated- after  my  young  mailer  comes  from  fchooL*  .  ^ 

^  Hei  juftiy  arraigns,  that  tedious,  tautological,  and  vain,  and 
really  kaf^ent  a^  foolilh  oratory,  which  tickles  the  ears,  and 
the  imagination,^  of  vulgar  audiences.  On  this  fubjed 
we  eatirdy  agree  with  our  author;  and  we  are  firmly  perfuaded 
tkat  the  period  is  not  far  diflant  (as  abufes  carried  to  extreintt 
return-by  a  kind  of  reflux  to  the  level  of  common-^fenfe)  when 
that  lojig-*winded  and  frothy  oratory,  that  exhaufts  the  patience' 
of^the  members,  torments  the  poor  reporters  of  debates,  butde* 
lights- the  gallery,  and  even  ftuns  men  of  fenfeinto  fomething 
like  a  fefpedl  for  it,  will  not,  for  many  years  longer^  keep  its 
ground  in  parliament.  Future  ages  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  be 
afronifhed  when  they  learn,  that,  in  the  prefent  century,  men 
without  fortune,  without  any  advantage  birth,  without  eba- 
radler  for  common .  plain-dealing,  and  lindeed  without  found 
fenfe — ^that  the  verieft  avanturiers  fhould  force  tbenifelves  into* 
confideration  ^  by  their  much  fpeaking.^  He  places  the  (clhi 
verfatility  of  the  furious  haranguer  in  a  very  clear  and » ftriking 
light.— But  we  are  ibrry  to  find  fo  candid  and  intelligent  a  fpirk 
arraigning  ‘  Mr.  E  the  firft  legal  orator  of  the  day,  the 
^  idol  of  a  revolutionary  mob,^  &c.  foTtheT nibft  exceffivepT 
nurioufnefs  and  rapacity,  and  a  total  indifference  to  utmoft 
diftrefe  of  the  poor  and  unfortunate,  ^  where.  hej$  hot  bribed, 
•  like  a  fafhionable  ftrumpet,  by  a  very  high  reward.’  ' 

,  Wc  are  particularly  pleafed  with  the  writcr^s  ftri6lures  on  the 
game-laws,  and  on  the  prevailing  influence  of  commerce,  whicli) 
at  the  prefent  nM)ment,  feems  to  fcorn  all  bounds,  \ 

*  The  nation  feems  fall  approaching  to  be  a  nation  of  traders;  and 
when  once  this  is  the  cafe,  when  we  have  got  only  the  means  to  raift 
mercenary  forces,  and  not  the  real  forces  within  ourfelves,  we  ftal 
find  our  golden  armour  the  grand  objed  of  attack,  and»  laden  wi:ii 
the  heavy  trappings  which  we  have  notlkill  to  manage,  like  Carthage 
in  ancient,  and  Holland  in  modern  days,  wt  ihall  eafily  fall  a  phf 
W  the  ambition  and  poverty  of  fbme  deiperate  invader.’  * 
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Ittt  tnuch  to  be  lament^  that  we  hkve  (o^  few  autbors^^'ora-^ 
tori,  public  men  of  any  kind,‘  who  thihk  and  declare  theif 
fcntimcnts  with  fo  much  freedom,  manliuefsi  candour,  and  fin2 
ccrityrks  the  writer , of  this  pamphlet.  '  ‘  ’  ~ 


Art.  XXV.  A  RetroffeSI^  illujirating  the  NeceJJii 
diate  Peace  with  the  Republic  of  France.  ]  pp.  2' 
Grofby.  London,  1796. 


of  an  imme^ 
8 VO*  IS. 


r!E  author  of  this  RetrofpctSt  thinks^that^^the  ‘  of  aU 
‘  our  mifery  was  the'dire  refort  to  loaOs]  to  the  ever-fatal 
‘fyftem  of  ^funding,  that^arofe  ambitionrof 

<  William  and  his  glorious  fuccelTor/  ^He  inveighs •agakiilb  ilia 
dunttion^'of  parliaments  prolonged  from  -  three  f  to  feven  years  {J 
thebfiequency  of  our  wars;  the  .accumulatron  ofbthb  i public 
dtte;)  and  other  abufcs~and  concludes  thus :  ^  Early  proceed  1 
<  ttia  refdrm  in  the  reprefentation  of  the  commons,  /or  it' is  this 
<  erilithat  has^produced  every  other.  •  -  Ameliorate  your  £cc]eii«*l 
<a&ical  ftatiites;  leiFen,*  without  delay,  the!  burdens  ^f/ther 
‘vp66t;n regenerate  ariii^orc  to  the  prince  and  the  people  thatl 
*  confidence  that  the  opening  of  ^the  rei^n  fo  aufpicioiiily 
^  braced  ^lihefitate  not  another  moment  to  negociate  literally 
‘  and  unequivocally  with  the  republic  of  France,^  or, wl  fqlemoly 
Kdeclare> before .God-ffI  fee ncTpeace  foFlfracl !  IP*’  ‘  v  » 

L This  author  excufesihi^.prefumptioh  in  demanding  theatten* 
tioDofiiih  feltow-duhjedlsirdtn  the  prcfent^cnticaHconjurKSforc’ 
of ai&ii^  but,  amidft  fiich  a.>cfourd  of ^ Speakers,  no  one* has 
^ichahCG  of  being  beard,' who  has  not 'feme  what  of  novelty 
aq>pearance,  and  alio  a. very  ftrong,  voice.  r<  .  ^ 


viO  iimv  <i. '1  ‘  ~  jurr  t>rr.  .a-,  ; 

*  ThUl  epithet  ishunhappily  and  improperly  applied  to  thCiambi** 
prinpe^whofe  ruling  paflian  was,  to  oppofe^tyranny,  aiKl 
dataia  the  liberty  .of  Europcr  ir  »  .1  . i 

'iv!-  .  ,  « o  ^  .Jj^d 


Art.  XXVIL  The  Study  if  Ajlronamy ;  adapted  to  the  Copulf 
ties  of  Tofith.  In  Twehe  familiar  Dialogues^  between  a  Tute 
aud  bis  Pupil ;  explaining  tpe  general  Phenomena  of  the  Hemaif 
.  PodieSf  the  Theory  of  theffides^  t. ^ ^llluflrated  withCoffa- 

plates.  By  John  S(edmtt»  Dilly*  pp>  164.  Loodpn>  1796. 

t\  \  -u?:  lor  * ;  r 

;ii^AN  Y  excelleot  tre^tifes  have  been  written  00  tbts.fubjeS, 


i-v-R  but  abounding  with  technical  items,  to  young  minds  uiv 
intelligible.  Tbefe  the  author  of  ^  trea^fiti  when  heiinsoc' 
cafion  to  ufe  them,  clearly  explains  by,, familiar  illuftntions 
And  be  has  been  careful  not  to  introduce  any  thing  new,  ti! 
the  former  part,  on  which  it  depends,  has  l^n  dearly  a 
plained. 

This  is  an  eafy,  and  therefore  ufeful  introdu^ion  to  the  ftuJj 


of  aftronomy ;  the  belt,  indeed,  for  young  people,  end  dl  1 
are  not  converfant  with  nuthematics,  that  we  have  feen.  i 
well  printed  oa  a  good  paper }. and  the  engravings  are  neat 
bcaudful.  ; 
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A  GENERAL  REVIEW  op  blSCOVERffiSi^IN\^j^QNS^ 
ANi)  PRACTICAL  CONTROVERSIES ,A»D;CONT^r8. ' 


Dr.  CuTHBEKT  Gordok’s  Process  for  makini  Salt. 

i  rwv  Vi  y.it. 

,,,,t  ii  N  xv.t 

>v#»V  ^*Y' ^K:K\a\v^>  >.f\Uv.  . 

j^l^Q  cyHhderE,^e?ch  fitted,withR  piftoh' and  handle;'  the 
•  ^  ‘arc'^p^fbmed'fix  inches“hy  ta  corre^nd 

with  like  perforations  in  the  cylinders.  The  cylinders 
'*  |'i4hil!i  fktedj^ape'liaQed^be  Winding -Csnal*CdcKs,'  and 
'  ^«>Jul•d^‘!j|ratter^.l»d^‘  inM  two  cotrdtxindinjg;  lead  or  iron 
Mpipe6‘tlMt  extei^ii^^  the^pavemenfi  *t6  the  netting  or 
n<)i  teinkiocit  WhtchV' npon-any  ertiei^eht  appearance 

'» i»of  or'-fcdW,^thfe  cd^s  heing^opened, 'the 'pipes  dif- 
o  (dttrget  -HH  a #\rihimnes/'the  whole  brine  of  the  canal; 

I  that  being  done,  ,  the  canal  cocks  are  Ihut,  and  the  drain 

-v*l  e6t:ks,e$j  at^'e^ned','  irforder  to  receive  the  Ihower  as 

tw  It*  t.%  •<jr:uov  lo:  fi  osbni  “ni 

^o^cyBnders  perfertted  and  fitted  with  piftons  in  every  re> 
^le^  as  the  cRhal^ehcks^— ^theih  iHave  likewife  their  cor* 
reiponding  pipes,  and  of  the  fame  diameter  with'  the  for^ 
mer,  which,  entering  alfo  the  pavement  of  the  winding 
canal,  and  being  funk  to  a  level  with  it,  bend  forward, 
extending  under  the  pavement  into  the  funk  drain,  where 
the  cylinders,  fitted  with  their  piftons,  are  now  luted  into 
their  correfponding  pipes,  and  the  ends  in  the  pavement 
of  the  canal  are  clofe  Ihut  up  by  well  adapted  plugs ;  all 
,  which  being  done,  conftitute  the  Drain  Cocks, 
die  end.  of  the  canal,  or  crofs-ftone ;  i.  e,  a  ftone  twelve  feet 
long  by  fix  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  laid  on  a  bed  of 
*•*0.  REV.  VOl.xXVlii.  SEPT.  1796,  y  clay 


M 


Stedman^i  Study  of  AJlronmy» 


had  fald;  *  Let  France  periihy  rather  than  her  ancient  conftitn. 

*  tion/  Never  did  the  Count  exprefs  or  entertun  fuch  a  wij]), 

*  What  I  wrote,’  fays  he,  ‘  was,  that  France  would  either  be 

*  loft,  or  return  to  her  ancient  government :  and  this  principV 
‘  in  my  mind,  requires  no  other  proof  than  what  France  exhi. 
f  biu  every  day.’-!!^He  does  not  condder  himfelf  as  haying  mj 
relation  or  connexion  with  the  F rench  republic.  ‘  There » 

*  a  confnlation,*  he  fays,  *  in  periihing  together  with  that  whicli 

*  one  loves<~-but  to  live  in  the  grave  of  the  monarchy,  and  red 

*  to  mind  happier  times  by  various  aftbciations,  &c.— no;to 

*  this  puhifhment  I  will  never  fubmit.’ — If  monarchy  fljoulii 
be  reftored  in  France,  under  its  lawful  king,  then  will  the  Count 
d’ Antraigues  reply  to  his  enemies  j  till  that  contingency,  tbn 
muft  excu'fe  him." 

’  Tl}e;Count  is  a  mah‘ of  ability,  of  feeling,  and  of  honour. 


Akt.  XXVII.  The  Study  tf  Ajlronomy ;  adapted  to  the  Copad- 
ties  of  Tdpith.  In  Twelve  familiar  Dialogues^  between  a  Tuie 
and  ais  Pupil  i  explaining  tpe  general  Phenomena  of  the  Hmaif 
.  PodieSt  the  Theory  of  the^ides^  (^e.  .Jllujlroted,  with  Ctppa- 
plates.  By  JobnSudmn.  Dilly.  jpp.  164.  London,  1796: 

»  ft,  r  ♦'  1  !.  ‘ 

Many  excellent  treatifes  have  beeitt, written  on  this,fubjed, 
but  abounding  with  technical  -pemSf  to  young  minds  un* 
intelligible.  -  Thefe  the  author. of  this  treatiie,  when  be>basoc< 
cafion  to  ule  them,  clearly  explains  by,, familiar,  illuftntions. 
And  be  has  been  careful  not  to  introduce,  any  thii^  new,  til 
.the  former  par^  on  which  it  depei^s,  has  t^n  clearly  «• 
plained.  ,  <  •  ,  j 

This  is  an  eafy,  and  therefore  ufeful  introduction  to  the 
of  aftronomy ;  the  heft,  indeed,  for  young  people,  and  ail  via 
are  not  converfant  with  nutheoiatics,  that  we  have  feen.  Its 
well  printed  oa  a  good'paperj.and  the  engravings  are  neataai 
beautiful.  •  .  >.  .  .  t  •’  - 
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A ’GENERAL  REVIEW  op  DISCOVfiRmS.JiNVEimQNSj 
AHj),, PRACTICAL  CONTROVERSIES  A9O.:C0NT£Br8. 


Dr,  CuTHBERT  Gordon’s  Process  for  making  Salt. 

wi.i  i  xv.n'  v'V  ;-.-?- v'."?  .i  r.  /..  , 

/f  vv.  ^  [‘'C^intudifrom  eur  l^-Nuiiiber,^\  \  \  iv.^ 

-'h  \a  »V'  W*"  ikS'.  Vi'g.--'  >A\y,x  . 

T’WO,cyKhdcrs,^e?ch  fitted, witfi  a  jiifton  and  handle;  the 
'A  •  pifiV>iifs^  'are'''Ferforated  'fix  inches^hy  fix^  to?  corre^nd 
with  like  perforations  in  the  cylinders.  The  cylinders 
l')4hiitifiMedJ^atfe'kandiEltbe  W^inding-Cahal*C^ksj  and  ue 
^*tIuiedi>'  wafep*^io<j(f,*  fnto^twD  cotre(i)(Widing  lead  or  iron 
t'pipes  thtlt  extend' the  ^pavemehtf 'td  the  netting  or 
N<«  h^lnttiock  Vy~intb^  Which)'  upon  any  emergent  appearance 
5  «*of  firiA  oF'  fodw'j'^thfe  coAs  being^opened,’the  pipes  difi. 
1  ^faharge;  »#w'thimites,-''the  whole  brine  of  the  canal; 
that  being  done,  ,  the  canal  cocks  are  ihut,  and  the  drain 
Mfcks,'  S,  ai^  'i^ned',‘in"'ordef  to  receive  the  Ihower  as 

■'*  Ik  falls.t^^  ,jho  ‘V  ■ 

kro.cyknders  perfMndted  and  fitted  with  piftons  in  every  re- 
as  the  cEMl^edcks*— ithefe  irievc  likewife  their  cor- 
refponding  pipes,  and  of  the  fame  diameter  with'  the  for<^ 
mer,  which,  entering  alfo  the  pavement  of  the  winding 
canal,  and  being  funk  to  a  level  with  it,  bend  forward, 
extending  under  the  pavement  into  the  funk  drain,  where 
the  cylinders,  fitted  with  their  piftons,  are  now  luted  into 
their  correfponding  pipes,  and  the  ends  in  the  pavement 
of  the  canal  are  clofe  fhut  up  by  well  adapted  plugs ;  ail 
which  being  done,  conftitute  the  Drain  Cocks. 

^oc  end.  of  the  canal,  or  crofs-ftone ;  i.  e,  a  ftone  twelve  feet 
long  by  fix  feet  wide  and  one  foot  deep,  laid  on  a  bed  of 
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clay  acrofs  the  canal,  and  cemented  to  both  its  fides:  It 
terminates  the  canal  in  the  refervoir  by  projeding  over  it 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches ;  which  now  exhioits  a  perfe^^y 
level  canal  through  the  \vhole  of  its  long  winding  courfe 
of  twelve  feet  wide  by  one  foot  deep,  conftantly  fupplied 
with  fait  water  from  the  refervoir,  to  \yhich  it  bears  the 
proportion  of  one  to  eight. 

tJ  the  hammock,  i.  e.  a  netting,  thirteen  feet  long  and  three 
feet  deep,  faftened  to  the  four  pofts  V,.  placed  in  there, 
fervoir  for  that  purpofe,  viz.  two  at  each  end  of  the  crofs 
ftonc ;  one  of  which  being  brought  forward  under  the 
proje^ion  of  the  ftone  clofe  to  the  wall  behind,  it  is  there 
properly  fixed :  its  fellow  poft  on  the  fame  fide  is  fixed  at 
the  diftance  of  three  feet  from  the  projedtion,  and  the  two 
at  the  other  end  are  in  like  manner  fixed.  The  four  pofe 
being  thus  fecured,  viz.  two  at  each  end  of  the  crofs 
ftone,  the  netting  is  made  fall  to  them  in  order  to  receive 
the  brine  in  its  way  to  the  refervoir.  The  infide  of  the 
"  *  .  ‘netting  or  hammock  is  lined  with  a  fold  or  two  of  coarfc 
^*-and  long*piled  blanketing,  in  fuch  a  manner,  howeverjas 
to  be  foon  taken  away,  and  replaced  at  pleafure. 

V  the  four  pofts  which  fupport  the  hammock  or  netting  U. 

•  •  *  ..  I  ■  ^  ^ 

•  All  things  executed  as  above,  and  the  pump  fet  to  work,  tke 
canal  fills  apace,  and  the  furplus  brine  fpreads  over  the  crois 
ftone  a  beautiful  cafeade,  falling  through  the  hammock  intoth: 
refervoir  from  which  it  had  its  rife;  and  thusjt  will  always  do 
until  feven-eighths  of  the  contents  of  the  refervoir  be  .evaporated, 
leaving  the  remaining  eight  in  the  winding  canal  a  ftrong  and 
heavy  brine,  with  little  more  water  than  what  may, be  nece^a^ 
to  keep  the  fait  from  forming  ;  nor  fhould  it, be  deprived  of  to 
portion  by  violent  means,  for  it  is  obvious  that  fuch  treatmentj 
would  greatly  injure  the  quality  of  the  fait,,  being  a  mean 
precipitate  it  rapidly  and  without  order:  carrying  the  m 
part,  if  not  all  its  heterogeneous  earths  along  with  it, 
falutary  end  can  be  only  attained  by  a  natural,  eafy,  .and  gen< 
method;  and,  even  then,  with  .fomc  degree  of  circumfpewh 
and  addrefs  in  the  execution,  to  obtain  a  pure  and  piquant  1^< 
In  order,  then,  to  efiFe(5f  that  defirable  and  important  point 

A  is  a  plot  of  .  ground  meafuring  three  times  the  quantity  occ 
pied  by  the  winding  canal,  from  which  it  is  about  c 
hundred  yards  diftant,  and  inclofed  by  a  wall,  built  of 
and  lime,  ten  feet  high.  This  enclmure  Is  called  the  S^Ij 
field ;  ^nd  is  funk,  in  its  canal,  fix  incheslDr  more  beW 
the  level  of  the  winding  canal ;  it'ls  laid  out  in  the 
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mcandrlng  ftyle  with  that,  and  is  a  pcrfcft  level  of  twelve 
feet  wide  by  only  four  inches  deep.  The  bed  of  the  fait 
field  canal  is  made  of  the  beft  pavement  laid  in  clay,  and 
neatly  cemented. 

B  the  head  Hone  of  the  faltfield  canal ;  i.  a  (lone  twelve  feet 
long  by  three  feet  wide,  and  one  foot  deep,  laid  acrofs  the 
head  end  of  the  canal  on  a  bed  of  claV)  and  cemented  to 
both  the  fides,  which,  at  the  head  end,  are  raifed  to  one 
foot,  and  continued  fo  for  five  or  fix  yards  further,  thca 
gradually  Hoping  to  four  inches,  and  continuing  at  that 
height,  the  whole  remaining  length  of  the  canal. 

C  the  crofs  ftone,  or  end  of  the  faltfield  canal ;  i.  e.  a  ftone 
twelve  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide  and  fix  inches  deep, 
funk  in  a  bed  of  clay  to  four  inches,,  which,  when  well 
cemented  to  both  the  fides,  exhibits.a. canal  perfeftly  level 
’  throughout  the  whole  of  its  long- winding  courfe,  of  twelve 
-  feet  wide  by  four  inches  deep.  . 

D  the  traft  'of  the  pond  that  receives  the  brine  of  the  faltfield 
’  ^  canal  upon  any  fudden  appearance  of  rain  or  fnow, 

'  E’^the  faltfield  canal  cocks ;  i.  e*  two  cocks  in  every  refpe£l  the 
-•’  fame  with  thofe  of  the  winding  canal,  which,  upon  an 
emergency  of  rain  or  fnow,  lodge  in  a  very  ihort  time  the 
brine  of  the  canal  in  the  pond  D.  i 

F  the  faltfield  drain  cocks ;  /•  r.  two  cocks  in  all  refpe<Sls  the 
'  fame  as  thofe  of  the  funk  drain  of  the  winding  canal ;  and 
^'^^are  to  be  ufed  on  the  like  emergencies. 

6  the  faltfield  drain*;  \u  e.  a  funk  drain  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the 
{cv/j  reile<5ting  walltL,  fuchjn  all  refpefts  as  that  of  the  winding 
^rsioqe^analjTito  receive  the  water  of  melted  ice  or  fnow,  &c. 

"  and  capacious  pump  in  the  pond  D,  to  return  the 

'ichoan  bnne  into  the  canal  when  the  rain  or  fnow  is  over,  and  the 
*0  h^weather  fettled, 

d  of^the  faltfield  pipe,  whofe  diameter  is  fix  inches, 

and  length,  one  hundred  yards.  It  conveys  the  faturated 
*cr£i  orfibriue  from  the  winding  canal  into  the  faltfield. 

;  Kta  o^k  in  the  faltfield  pipe  as  it  enters  Into  the  head-end  of 
(kltfield  canal. 

L^ithe  faltfield  refleding  wall.  It  is  of  the  like  dimenfions, 
ip.;  'j|iiid«  ig  built  and  finifhed  in  like  manner  as  that  of  the 
€^fiio^in<]ing  canal,  the  intention  of  both  being  to  reile<St  the 
-.jf  furface  of  the  brine.  It  has,  at 

.  "  ;  .  proper  diftances,  doors  into  the  canal,  to  admit  the  la- 
'  iUo  -  attend  the  raking  up  the  fait  into  hillock 

21S  formed,  in-order  to  extricate  it  from  its  lyc, 
310  fuffered  but  as  little  as  poffible  to  dry  upon  the 

. )  'Through  thefe  doors,  too,'  the  fait  is  carried  out  of 

‘toe  canal,  in  order  to  be  carted  to  "the  warehpufe. 
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M  the  faltfield  canal  road,  by  which  the  fait  is  brought  into  tht 
warehoufe :  it  is  therefore  fufliciently  wide  to  permit  horfes 
and  carts  to  pafs  and  repafs  without  danger  of  encroach, 
ment  on  the  reflecting  wall. 

'The  fait- work  runs  caft  and  weft,  or  Is  open  to  the  ea(t 
and  weft  as  much  as  may  be. 

The  mode  here  prefented  to  the  public,  to  make  fait  to  advan# 
tage^in  our  own  climate,  may  feem* deficient  to  thofe  who  think 
evaporation  is  caufed,  folely,  by  heat;  experiments,  however, 
ihew,  that  heat  alone  only  promotes  evaporation  by  rarefaCtion, 
and  that  air  is  the  proper  difiblvent'.of  water;  therefore,  a  due 
combination  of  both,  and  duly  agitated,  is  necfeffary  to  a  free 
and  copious  evaporation' of*  that  element.  As  a  corroborative 
proof  of  this,  permit  me  to  lay  before  the  public  the  experiments 
of  the  learned  and  ingenious  Biftiop  of  Llandaff.  'He  fays, 

‘  I  .took  a  piece  of  coarfe  linen  cloth  ;  its  area  was  a  fquare 

•  yard;  and>  having  thoroughly  wetted  it  with  water,  but 'not  fo 
‘  much  as  tocaufe  it  to  drip,  1  weighed  it,  and  in'that  wet  ftate 

•  expofed  it'to  a*warm  fun  in  June,  when  there  happened  to  be 

•  but  litde  wind:  it  was  not  laid  upon  the  ground,  but  held 
‘  oppofite  to  the  fun,  fo  that  the  air  and  fun  had  a  free  accefs 
‘  to  every  part  of  it.  It  became  nearly^  dry  in  an  hour,  and  in 

•  diat  fpace  of  time  it  loft  near  eight  ounces  of  its  weight.* 
He  again  fays,  ^  Upon  another  occafion,  when 'there  was  a 
^  bright  fun  and  a  brifk  wind,  on  an  April  day,  a  fimilar  expe- 
^  riment  was  made ;  and  the  cloth  16ft  after  the  fate  *of  fix 
‘  ounces  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  Hence,  had  it  been  kept 

•  conftantly  wetted,  it‘would  have  loft,  in  fixteen  hours,  tweilty- 
«  four  pounds.  A  pound  of  water  is  equal'tO'a'pint  in  fheafuiej 

•  and  therefore  we  may  infer,  that,  in  a  fummef  day^pf  fixteen 

•  hours  in  length,  twenty-four  pints,  of  three  gallons  of  water, 
<  maybe  difperfed  into  the  air,  by  a  warm  furt  and  a  bfllk  wind, 

•  from  the  fufface  of  a  linen  clotH  equal  to' orte  fqiiare  yard.’ 
And,  following  the  experiment  a  little  into  praClice,  he  add5, 

•  Now,  it  is  very  pollible,  in  any  place  where  tiay-falt  is  made, 

•  to  devife  means  of  wetting  and  drying  altefnatciy  any  number 

•  of  fquare  yards  of  coarfe  cloth  :  one  labourer;  afliftcd  by  pro* 

•  per  mechanical  contrivances,  might  be  cqnarto  the  daily  ma* 

•  nagement  of  a  thoufand  yards  or  more.  By  lh1s*plan,  ‘in  fa- 

•  vourable  weather,  there  would  be  daily  evaporated  twenty- 

•  four  thoufand  pounds  of  water;  which,  fuppofing'fea- water 

•  to  contain  one  thirty- fecond  part  of  its  weight  of  fait,  would 

•  give  feven  hundred  and' fifty  pounds  of  fait.  Thofe  who  have 
‘  feea  the  artifice  of  ftrengthening  brine,  *ivhic!i  is  praflifed  in 
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<  Tranche  Comte  and  other  places,  by  making  it  drip  through 

<  faggots,  in  order  that  the  evaporation  may  be  increafed,  by 
‘  increafing  the  furface  of  the  water  which  is  expofcd  to  the  air, 

<  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  method  of  evaporation  here  hinted 

<  at.’  Chem.  EJfays^  Vol.  II.  pp.  57,  8,  and  g. 

The  numerous  faggots  of  the  winding  canal  juft  baled  up 
after  being  plunged  in  the  brine,  reprel'ent  to  our  view  the 
dripping  artifice  praflifed  in  Franche  Comte^  and  other  places,  at 
a  huge  expence  j  when,  at  the  fame  time,  we  have  the  fatis- 
fjftion  to  refleft,  that  we  ourfelves  may  enjoy  a  (imilar  artifice, 
and  more  productive  in  its  effeCt,  being  more  open  and  expofed 
to  the  fun  and  air ;  and  much  more  moderate  in  point  of  ex- 
pence,  having  no  buildings  to  uphold,  nor  complex  machinery 
to  keep  in  repair. 

Our  reflecting  walls  give  us  all  the  advantages  arlfing  froin 
the  refledorsi  &c.  propofed  by  the  inventive  Dr.  Brownriggj 
without  any  of  their  difadvantages,  Brownrigg  on  Salty  p;  aogi 
with  the  vaft  fuperibrity  of  having  the  brine  of  our  winding 
canal  in  perpetual  rnotion  by  the  working  of  its  pump,  or 
pumps;  and  this  exclufive  of  that  given  it  by  the  plunging,  and 
almoft  incefTant  dripping,  of  the  faggots:  nor  is  our  brine  left 
ttpofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  weather,  as  every  thing  of  the  kind 
heretofore  has  always  been,  and  confequently  rendered  abortive  ; 
but  ourt  is  perfeCliy  guarded,  by  the  canal  cocks,  againft  every 
furprife  of  rain  or  fnow,  being  in  a  few  minutes  conveyed  into 

Irefervqir,  and  the  pump  Itopi  ed  until  the  (bower  be  over ; 
a!s  it  falls,  the  canal  cocks  being  (but,  and  the  drain 
ks  and  pipes  opened,  rufhes  through  the  pavement  into  the 
u,  which  totally  carries  it  beyond  the  faCIory.  The  (bower 
^  oyer,  ^the^  drain  co^s  and  pipes  are  (but,  and  the  pump  is 
in  fet  to  wdr;k.— Thus  everything,  with  fefped  to  fudden 
weri^  the  great  evil. of  (alt-making,  is  amply  providci:^ 
inft  i  ai^  'the  whole,  in  a  few  minutes  of  time,  is  juft  as  it 
^  (bower  had  begun, 

!^e  evaporation,  in  a  favourable  day  of  fixteen  hours  long, 
h  only’ ten  acres  of  ground  made  into  a  winding  canal,  fur¬ 
led  witlv  poles  and  faggots  agreeable  to  the  plan  fet  down, 
admittmg '  each  faggot,  with  all  its  mutual  helps  of  pumps, 
sfting  walls,  plungings,  drippings,  &c.  to  evaporate  equal 
»nly  ten  fquare  yafds  of  coarfe  linen  cloth,  would  be,  even  at 
/ate,  indeed  very  great,  475,200  gallons;  and  experiment 
is,  a  gallon  of  our  fea- water  contains  about  four  ounces 
many  g^ons  of  fea-water  as  do  evaporate,  a^ 
ly  four  ounces  of  fat t  are  obtained,  or  left  behind, 
noiild  the  above  procefs  benefit  our  country,  by  enabling  it 
artake  with  foreigners  in  the  treafures  of  our  northern  coafts, 

U  3  and 
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and  thereby  add  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  Britifh  Society,  in  the  at. 
tainment  the  important  obje^  of  their  inftitution,  it  would 
and  1  belieye  many  thoufands  more,  including  your 


riye  me,  and  i  oeiieye  many  tnouianas  more,  inciuaing  your  h 
benevoient  felf,  exceeding  great  pleafure.  H  ^ 

I  h^ye  the  bQnour  to  be,  with  ftncere  efteem,  moft  refpedtfiillj,  I  * 

Yovur  moft  obedient  and  obliged,  faithful,  humble  fervant,  H 

CUTHBERT  GORDON.  B  h 

n 

The  procefs  here  made  public  is  only  calculated  for  the  So-  " 

^iety.  or  fome  able  Company,  who  can  fupply  the  inhabitant;,  " 

at  avlieap  raue,  with  'calks  as  well  as  with  fait;  for'  the  one  ^B  * 
without  the  other  does  not  anfwer  the  end  propofed.  hot 
ihould  tardinefs  prevail  in  the  execution,  I  will  with  pleafure, 
in  that  cafe,  give  the  filherman  a  procefs,  whereby  his  wife  may, 
with  little  detriment  to  her  domedic  affairs,  manufacture  feveral  ^Blit 

a  ^  l.t.  _ _ _  T  T 


bufhels  of  (alt 'per  day;  and  that  at  no  pecuniary  expence.  I 
will  alfo  give  him  inftruclions  whereby  to  eredi  conveniencies 
to  cure  his  fifli  in,  preferable  to  any  calks,  wherein  they  may 
fafdy  remain,  in  any  quantity,' .untiUc^flcs  .can. be  provided  to 
ipxport  iixzta  in,  or  merchants  found  to  purchafe  . 


’  new  and  improvid  Plan  fjjii  .71 

'WHERE  ornament  and  pleafure ,  have  been  ^particularly 
ftudied,  heat  mahogany  and  glafs  hives  h^ve  been 
the  windows  of  dwelling-hpufes ;  by  which  mean3  company  in 
a' fitting-room  may  lee  into  the  glafs  ^hiye,  ai>d  be  amufedby 
the  a<^ivity  and  labour  of  the  induftrious  comi^nity  .every  rno- 
ineht  of  the  day,  and  learn  a  leffon  of  Jcmployii^^  their 
inomemif  to  the  naoft  uleful  purpofef.  *  .  I 

Some  bee-hives  are  fo  conflriiSed  with  glafs^.qf  various 
as  to  reprefent  a  pyramid;  whicb^  at  the, lame  time,  are  higW 
produ^ive*  This  is  done  by  placing, 'oyer  the  body  of  the  luy* 
which  is  of  gbl^s,  a  flat  found  boarc^  perforated  neatly  rouo 
Ae  cd^es,  with  holes  fufficiently  large  to  a^it  the  bees  readii 
fb  pafs  and  ^afs;  over  each  hple  a  fm^l  gl3fs,;Hke  a  cupola) 
inverted  ';  and,  ^  foon  as  Ac  body  of  the 
continues  his  laboiir.  upwards  till^eyery  gl^s  cupola 
ftored  wiA  wax  and  honey.  •  Over  thefe  anoAer  flat 
iperfor^^  in  the  fame  nianher,  wd  furniflicd  wi^  gla(rcs,j 
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placed ;  and  even  other  ftrata,  leflenin^  in  diameter,  may  be  fo 
added  as  to  reprefent  a  beautiful  and  lofty  pyramid.  In  this  py¬ 
ramidal  form  of  railing  the  hive,  the  bees  continue  to  work 
without  fwarming,  or  leaving  the  hive,  till  the  glafs  cupolas  are 
filled  with 'wax  and  honey;  and  their  ftay  may  be  prolonged  by 
removing  the  glaffes  as  foon  as  filled,  and  fubftituting  empty 
ones.  Thefe  glalTes  may  be  made  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  fuit  a  fa¬ 
mily  to  bieakfaft,  each  of  which  may  be  daily  introduced  to  the 
table  fielh  from  the  hive. 

A  I'ttle  honey  on  bread  would  fave  the  ufe  of  butter  on  the 
occaflon,  and  be  more  wholefome.  It  is  at  the  fame,  time  a 
luxury  that  every  family,  in  pofTeflion  of  a  garden,  may  com¬ 
mand  without  expence,  and  certainly  with  the  addition  of  ra¬ 
tional  amufement.  To  unite  this  with  profit  is  the  intention  of 
thefe  Dints,  which  experience  will  improve  upon,  and  amply  re¬ 
ward  the  proprietor  of  this  moft  induftrious  community  of  la¬ 
bourers,  who  feek  no  reward  in  return  but  houfe  and  iheltor 
from.th®  inclemency  of  the  feafons. 


iifU  V 


To  the  Editqr  of  the  English  Review. 

SIR* 

•.  #  ♦ 

IN  order  that  the  public  may  not  be  led  away  by  mifrepre- 
fentation,  I  will  reply  to  the  letter  figned  James  M^Dougale,  in 
your  Jleview  for  laft  month.  Agriculturifts  will  not  derive 
much  benefit  from  my  contefting  with  Mr.  M^Dougale,  on  paper, 
concerning  his  pilfering  a  confiderable  part  of  my  patent  drill- 
machine.  *"1  *have,  neverthelefs,  to  obferve,  that  he  (Mr, 
M‘Dougale)  is  very  much  miftaken  in  ‘  perfuading  himfelf  that 
‘  f  have^forgot  the  origin  and  progreffive  improvement  of  the 
I  *  dfill-machihc  on  the  contrary,  1  well  remember  that,'  when 
'  liflvcntel  my  firft  drill,  I  looked  upon  it  as  an  original,  having 
never  before  feen  one,  or  a  print  of  one,  or  met  with  a  deferip- 
^  dod  of  dny'fpecies  of  drill  whatever ;  and  to  prove  the  contrary 
I  chdlenge  dl  mankind.  I  alfo  remember,  that  when  I  began 
my  career  of  introducing  the  drill  fyftem  on  my  own  principles, 
by  fending  put,  in  different  directions,  three  or  four  drills  at  a 
time,  with  men  and  horfes,  .10  make  experiments  (gratis)  for 
thofe  who  chofe  it,  drilling  was  not  fo  much  as  known  in  moft 
parts  . of  this  ifland,  nor  praClifed,  except  in  a  fmall  degree,  and 
that  chiefly  confined  to  the  county  of  Kent,  for  beans  and  peas, 
the  old  fingle  drill :  not  an  acre  of  drilled  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
orgeats,' to  be  feen,  nor  anything  like  a  drill  capable  of 
fix^row^  or  drills  of  the  above  grain  at  a' time,  lobe 
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met  with,  hi  this  time  I  had  drilling  to  myfelf;  not  a  finglg 
competitor  to  contend  with  for  feveral  years,  until  I  had  demon- 
ftrated,  by  adlual  experiments,  the  propriety  of  the  drill  (yftem. 

When,  behold !  competitors  fpring  up  like  mu(hrooms ;  I  mean 
drill-makers— all  of  them  clever  men,  becaufe  they  could  do 
fomething  which  they  had  feen  done  already— very  clever,  in. 
deed,  in  contriving  to  rob  me  of  the  fruits  of  my  labours.  For 
where  is  there  one  of  them  to  be  found  who  has  apparently  been 
^Suated  by  any  other  motive  than  that  of  a  little  paltry  pdf, 
arifing  from  the  fale  of  ufelefs  or  fpurious  drills  ?  Is  there  one 
to  be*  found  who  has  betrayed  any  material  regard  for  public 
utility,  on  the  fcore  of  labour  and  expence,  in  promoting  the 
ufe  of  the  drill  fyft(yn  ?  At  the  end  of  three  years  from  the 
commencement  of  this  bufinefs  I  was  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  out  of  pocket.  But  in  this  refpedt  it  feems  1  have  not 
a  fingle  competitor*  No  one  envies  me  of  my  lituation  for  the 
pains  I  have  taken,  or  for  the  fums  of  money  I  have  expended. 

No,  no:  it  is  my  patent  drill-machine  and  horfe- hoe  that ilill 
remains  the  objeft  of  their  envy,  and  prompts  men  of  little 
tninds,  and  Icfs  liberality,  to  fay  illiberal  things  of  it  and  me; 
of  which  the  public  will  form  their  own  opinions.— But  now  for 
the  proof.  Mr.  M^Dougale  reminds  me  of  there  being  raa. 
chines  for  fowing  or  drilling  grain  upwards  of  a  hundred  years 
ago — on  tbe  fame  principle  as  that  which  {  call  my  nw  and 
improved  patent  drill-machine.  If  fo,  Mr.  M^Ddugale  can 
ireadily  produce  them;  and,  in  order  that,  the  public  may  not  be 
jeept  any  lon^r  in  (ufpence,  \  challenge  Mr*  M^Dougale  to 
produce  thefe  niachines,  bring  them  forward^  whether  of  Da 
JiamePs  or  Duckett’s,  or  any  other,  that  ,  a  fur  and  impartial 
comparifop  may  be  made  before  men  of  reputation  and  fcill  in 
mechanics.  But  if  Mr.  M^Dougale  fhall  fall  to  produce  one 
or  more  of  the  fald  drill-machines  which  he  alludes  to;  in  that 
cafe,  I  (hall  give  him  notice  (fb  foon  as  1  pofiefsva  little  more 
information  rcfpe£ting  his  drill-making)  to  prepare  tor  meet  me 
in  Weftminfter  Hall,  where  my^advocates.  will  probably  inform 
him,  that,  notwithftandjng  drilling  may  have,  been  prai^ifed  five 
hundred  years,  by  five  hundred  different  .drills,  if  there  (hall  be 
found,  in  my  fpecification,  principles  new>  and  not  previously 
brought  into  pfe,  I  truft  my  patent  will  be  found  good  and  valii 
Mr.  M^Dougale  feems  to  be  hard  run  in  finding  fpurious  prooh 
to  invalidate  my  patent,  or  he  would  not  have  quoted  the  feeWe 
declaration  of  a  Mr.  Amos.  Who  t|)is  Mr.  AnK)S  is,  I  know 
pot,  nor  his  publication, ^except  an  extfa^  taken  from  it,  wbicb 
J  accidentally  met  with  in  one  of  the  Leici^fterf papers ;  in  which 
Ipxtfa^  I  found  the  very  ideas,  •  and  words;  expreffive  of^thennwarf 
I  had  publiflied. feveral  years  paff—nciteor* dal  know  any  w  tb 
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thing  about  his  machines  which  the  Society  of  Arts  rejected  ; 
hut  it  fecms  the  difappointment  in  not  obtaining  a  reward  tjas 
generated  in  Mr.  Amos  fpleen  and  refentment.  From  this 
fample  of  Mr.  Amos’s  liberality,  I  infer,  that  the  whole  of  his 
publication  on  the  the9ry  and  praQice  of  drill  hufl^andry  muft 
be  very  accurate,  very  impartial,  perfectly  novel  and  inftrudive  ^ 
alfo  replete  with  all  the  fine  feelings  of  liberality,  efpecially  as 
it  flows  from  the  pen  of  a  man  who  can  voluntarily  and  deli¬ 
berately  gratify  himfelf  in  vomiting  his  unprovoked  fpleen  and 
refentment  towards  an  unknown  fellow-creature.  If  Mr.  Amos 
bad  known  how  to  take  meafure  of  me,  he  would  have  knowa 
that  I  ftand  not  in  need  of  filching  or  purloining  any  man's  in¬ 
ventions;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  have  known,  that  what  I 
have  done  in  mechanifm,  as  well  for  the  caufe  of  agriculture  as 
manufadlures,  has  been  accomplifhed  through  the  medium  of  is 
Icnowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers;  ai.d  f  doubt  not  meeting 
uccefs  in  all  I  fliall  hereafter  attempt,  through  the  fame  un¬ 
erring’ medium.  If  Mr.  Amos  has  any  pretenfions  to  a  drill 
ijperior  to  my  drill,  I  challenge  him  to  try  it  againft  mine  ia 
ny  prefence,  upon  any  impartial  perfon’s  farm  ;  and  I  will  en- 
leavour  to  let  him  fee  where  the  beft  drill  extant  is  to  be  mice 
(rith. 

What  incredible  ftuff  will  pafs  current  with  men  when  it  is 
heir  intereft  it  (hould  be' true!  A  glaring  fample  of  this  is 
eeninMr.  M‘Dougale’s  prefuming  to  (ketch  the  outlines  of 
ry  principles  on  the  feeble  ground  of  Mr.  Amos's  declaration! 
It  fectns.  Sir,'  fays  Mr.  M‘Douga!e,  ‘  to  be  an  eftablifhed 
nudeion  wi«h  Mr.  Cooke,  either  to  ridicule  the  produQions  of 
otbers,.or  to  claim  their  merit;'  and,  by  way  of  proof,  he 
roduceaa  cafe,  wherein  my  condu 61,  refpefting  his  hand-hoe, 

I  called  in' queftion.  He  fays,  ^  when  this  inftrument  (meaning 
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premium  was. given  to  him  ;  confequently  I  was  neither  prcfent 
at  the  Society  when  his  claim  was  announced,  or  at  any  com. 
inittee  when  it  was  confidcred,  or  any  meeting  of  the  Society 
when  it  was  finally  adjudged ;  and  for  proof  of  this  I  alfo  appej 
to  the  Society’s  minutes. 

I  am  a  ftranger  to  Mr.  M^Dougale\s  abilities  as  a  mechanic; 
to  his  effrontery  I  am  not  a  ftranger.  He  has  given  ample  proof 
of  it,  or  he  would  not  have  thus  challenged  me  to  deted  him 
in  a  moft  egregious  mifreprefentation,  a  moft  impudent,  bar^ 
faced  falfity.  From  thefe  fpecimens  of  Mr.  M‘Dougale*sv^ 
racity,  integrity,  liberality,  &c.  the  public  will  know  whatdc, 
gree  of  confidence  to  place  in  his  affertions.  I  will,  therefore; 
take  my  leave  of  Mr.  M^Dougale  for  the  prefent,  advifinghini, 
for  the  future,  to*  keep  his  fertile  imagination  within  the  liiritj 
of  truth.  I  lhail  fend  to  you,  Sir,  a  plate  of  my  hand-hoe; 
affixed  as  a  frontiiplcce  to  a  pamphlet  publifhed  by  me  about  tie 
year  .1784,^  ;  and  I  will  afk  you,  Sir,  as  an  impartial  obferver,ti 
deelare^to  the  public,  whether  or  not  I  am  juftified  in  affertioj 
that ‘the  merit,  if  any  there  be  in  the  conftruftion  of  that  i^npl^ 
mint,  belongs  to  me.  In  this  cafe,  Mr.  M‘Dougale  cannot® 
Icfs  than  return  "the  premium  he  has  fo  undefervcdly  received 
from  the  Society,  as  a  pledge  or  tribute  due  to  common  jufticc; 
and  the  cifcumftance'will  amount  to  aTilcnt  but  feafonabk rt* 
monftrance  to  the  Society’s  committee'  to'^be  more  circumfped 
in  future,  than  to  beftow  premiums  where  there  is  not  fufficit 
merit.  -  * 


361  Red  Lion  Square, 
Sept.  22,  1796. 
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WHEEL  CARRIAGES. 

THE  invention  of  broad  wheels  to  waggons  has  been 
infinite  advantage  to  this  country;  not  that  a  broad-whe' 
carriage  draws  eaficr  along  a  given  furface  than  a  narrow  one 
on  the  contrary,  it  rcQuires  more  ftrength.  But  that  is  not ' 
queftion;  becaufe  when  there  were  no  broad  wheels  there  we 
no  good  roads  ;  and  indeed  it  is  impoffible  to  preferve  the  roa 
when  heavy^  carriages  pafs  along  with  narrow  wheels^ 

Every  broad-wheeled  waggon  afts  upon  the  road  where 
pafl'es  like  a  ro/lery  and,-  inftead  of  doing  harm,  clofes  up  t 
RUTS  made  by  narrow  *  wheels  that  have  gone  before.  Up 
broad  wheels  were  invented,  it  was  not  unufaal  to  fee  ruts, 
WHEEL  TRACTS,  that  Were  ten  and  twelve  inches  deep,  at  f 
ticubr  places }  and  it  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  the  drau^ 
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there  very  difficult ;  and  that  our  waggons,  like  the  chariots 
pharaoh^s  hojl^  drove  heavily. 

Manv  of  thofe  pcrfons  who  never  know  where  t6  and 
ho  think  that  it  is  impoffible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good 
hiiig,  vvifh  tiiat  light  carriages,  fuch  as  poft-chaifes,  (hould 
save  broadilh  wheels  :  but  this  is  a  very  great  error ;  for,  upon 
good  road,  a  narrow  wheel  runs  much  lighter  than  a  broad  one, 
i^vided  it  is  not  fo  narrow  as  to  become  like  a  cutter,  and 
netrate  between  the  materials  of  which  the  road  is  made. 

It  is'  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  low  wheels  have  lately  come 
uchinto  ufe ;  and  a  woric  thing  there  cannot  be,  either  for  the 
oador  the  horfes.  A  low  wheel  is  in  every  refpe£l  bad.  The 
idion  at  the  axle  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  diameter  of 
I  wheel  is  lels  \  the  difficulty  of  running  over  any  obftrudlions 
the  way  is  augmented  in  the  fame  proportion  ;  and,  to  increafe 
1  the  evils,  the  (mall  wheel  finks  into  the  road  more  than  the 
[igb  one ;  neither  does  it  prefs  down  the  gVavel,  or  other  mate- 
fo  well  as  the  large  wheel,  the  circumference  of  which'ap^ 
roaches  nearer  to  a  ftraight  line. 

The  broad  wheel  is  entirely  peculiar  to  England,  though  the 
embers  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  have  long  recom- 
endtd  the  adoption  of  it  in  that  country ;  and  it  is  faid  they  arc 
owfcrioufly  going  to  fet  about  it. 

Axletrees  have  been  gr^tly  improved  during  thefe  laft  fifteen 
irs;  during  which  period,  likewife,  we  have  feen  carriages 
adewhh  fix,  ^eight,  and  even  fome  with  ten  wheclst 
The  great  number  of  wheels  does  not  make  a  light  carrbge 
n  any  eafier  5  but  when. the  carriage  is  heavy,  and  intended  to 
n  quick  upon  level  roads,  like  thofe  round  London,  there  is  a 
onfiderable  advantage.  .The  advantage  confifts  in  this,  that 
e  weight  upon  aiw  one  of  the  wheels  is  !efs.‘  Now  it  happens, 
atwhen  the  prefiureis  very  great,  and  the  motion  quick,  the 
of  the" axletree  .becomes  what  is  called  attrition; 
t  rs'tofay,  friSiion  atten^d  with  tearing  of  the  particles^  which 
omc  heated' by  moving  (|tiick  under  a  heavy  preffure.  The 
voiding^  this  attrition  is  the  only  advantage  arifing  from 
^ving ‘more 'than  four  vriicels ;  and  in^ed  it  is  very  evident  that 
carriage^  with  many  wheels,  upon ‘uneven  roads,  muft  have 
very  great  difadvantages;  for,  being  made  to  run  all  upon 
plain;  they  can  onty  adapt  thcrofelves  to  an  uneven  fiirface 
ftraining  the  carriage  \  in  which 'cafe  the  tear  and  wear  muft 
great,  the  fame  time  that  the  prefiure  muft  be  unequal, 
ingrfimetim^  onow,  and  fometimes  on  another  wheel. 

The  long  coaches  with  fmall  wheels  ought  to  pay  double  at 
turnpikes,  for  they  injure  the  roads  much  \  and  certainly 
ipon  the  fame  principle  K^i2X  broad- wheel^  wagons  are  exempted 
rom  turnpike  4uty,  Jpidfr^like  maebinet  ftiould  be  doubly 
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tN  every  age  and  country,  a  preference  Is  givien  to  fomc  parti, 
cular  ftudy,  which  not  only  fupplants,  more  or  Icfs,  oth^ 
ftudies,  but  which,  in  fome  meafure,  mingles,  and  fometia)t( 
ufurps.  the  aflFairs  of  government. — In  the  earlieft  and  rudef 
fiages  of  fociety,  the  minds  of  men  are  under  the  influence 
the  grolTeft  fuperilition  :  and  the  grand  concerns  of  favages  ai^ 
barbarians  arc  governed  by  conjurors by  pretended  wizards aal 
Oby-men  f :  even  after  focieties  have  advanced  in  civilizatioi^ 
the  moft  ufeful,  as  well  as  the  npbleft,  of  the  arts,  in  their  ^ 
prehenfion,  are  thpfe  of  divination.  A  regular  priefthood  ii 
eftablilhed:  and,' ‘in  every  kingdom,  and  government  of  evetj 
kind,  there  is,  at  pne  period,  a  natural  and  necelTary  connedioi 
between  church  and  ftate. — In  the  firft  ftages  of  natural  fcienc^ 
men  are  amufed  with  the  pretenfions  of  natural  magic,  and  tkt 
pr editions  of  aftrology  :  and  thefe  too,  from  the  times  of 
buchadnezzar  to  the  prefent  King  of  Pruifia  Xy  h^ve  had  no 
cohfiderable  influence  on  the  minds  of  ftatefmen  and  armies.-i» 
Religion,  in  the  natural  progrefs  of  thingSg^  is  taken  out  of  tk 
bands  of  mere  fuperftition  and  divination,  and  is  explained,. no* 
diiied,  and  fquared,  by  the  laws  and  rules  of  metaphyfics  aol 
logic;  The  Veda  is  interpreted  by  metapbyiical  bramins; 
Koran  by  Mahomrhedan  doctors,  not  lefs  fubtleanddiftioguilhii)»f 
In  the  middle  ages,  Ariftotle  diredted  the  ;fcbaol-men,  andtk 
fchool-men  the  chriftian  church.  Mighty  ,monarch$  maflac^ 
or  exterminated,  Albigenfes,  Waldenfes,  jfeMv^  Morefcoes,  aoi 
Hugonots :  the  proteftint  and  the  catbpUc  faith  divided  Europe) 
and,  at  a  later  period,  difputes  about  liberty  wd^  necelSty,  evel 
among  proteftants,  applied  to  the  dodrines  of  religion,  wer^ 
tinged  with  blood — nor  was  it  only  through  the  medium  of  kU- 
gion  that  the  councils  of  fqvercign  princes  were  influenced  by  the 
fafhionable  ftudies  of  the  day.~Kings,  in  the  time  of  Rofcelina 
and  AOelard,  took  up  arms,  in  more  than  one  place,  and  on  mon 
than  one  occafion,  in  the  difpute  between  the  Nominaljii  an^ 
the  Realijis :  a  difpute  that  is  not  terminated  in  our  times. 


^  As  among  the  Indians  in  America. 

+  As  in  Africa,  and  among  the  African  Haves  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

X  Who  is  a  profelyte  to  the  doAriocs  of  Swedenbourg,  and  be¬ 
lieves  it  poffible  to  hold  immediate  communication  with  minds  at  any 
diilance,  and  even  to  call  up,  and  to  converfe  with  the  dead. 
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It  appors  firange,  at  firft  fight,  to  affirm  that  the  councils  of 
njs,  and  the  grand  affairs  of  nations,  have  been  influenced 
by  the  ftudies  of  mathematics  and  the  helles  httres.  No> 
iin&  However,  is  more  certain.  By  thofe  ftudies,  though  in  an 
tdirtft  manner,  the  political  ftate  of  Europe  has  been  affeffed, 
;d  that  in  a  very  high  degree.  It  had  become  fafhionable  in 
le  early  and  long  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  to  patronife 
keihidios  of  both  literature  and  the  fciences.  Academies  for 
It  cultivation  of  thefe*  were  inftituted  in  France,  nobly  en- 
)ffed  with  pecuniary  funds,  as  well  as' with  honours.— Nothing 

II  j the  obfequious  adulation  of  the  academicians ;  who, 
it  in  contemplation  to  offer  the  reward  of  a  golden 
he  beft  difcourfe,  or  oration,  on  the  queftion,  * 
i  all  his  virtues  was  his  majefty  moft  eminently  diu 
;d  t  ?*  But  this  obfequioufnefs  was  not,  it  feems,  ia>' 

;  with  vanity.  The  felf*  conceit  and  arrogance  of 
n  was  nourifhed  and  heightened.— Philofophy  became 
Few  could  be  ftatefmen,  or  hold  the  principal  plaoes 
of  the  court ;  but  all  could  be  philofophers.  Philo*- 
:ified  vanity,  confoled  difappointment,.and,  as  a  vehicle 
,  iatiated  revenge.  The  number  of  philofophers  .dai^ 
and  philofophy,  which,  under  various  forms,  and  in 
oners,  had  influenced  the  public  councils,  and  fate  of 
)dt  violent  pofleffion  of  the  French  monarchy, 
flud  by  an'  ancient  fage,  that  then,  ^d  then  .onl}^ 
ites  be  happy,  when  either  philofophers  bore  rule,  oc 
rulers  fludied' philofophy. —Either  the  fage  was  a  filfe 
or  the  Frepch'-reformers  are  falfe  philofophers.  For 
le  fum  all  their  deflgns  and  all  their  doings  ?  They 
woall  things  into  confulion  and  horror.  The  inten* 
une,  my  of  many  might,  and  probably  were  good  :  but 
their  weaknefs  in  moving  more  than  they  could  .wield, 
Slitting  the  helm  of  reamn  to  the  ftorm  of  paffion.->^ 


Tnie^it  is,  that  the  immediate  obje£l  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  in 
UoiUtations,  was  to  divert  the  bufy  and  ardent  genius  of  his 
from  the  affairs  of  the  l!ate«  Biit,  had  laot  the  ftudy  of 
and  fciences  become,  in  feme  degree,  the  fafltion  and  turn  of 
*»  fuch  inftitutions  would  not  have  been  to  his  purpofe.— tn 


txterity  of  the  cardinal,  we  have  a  notorious  proi^f  that  it  is  bat 
y  flK)ri  way 'the  ableft  politictans  can  penetrate  into  futurity. 

Tkc  difeuflioQ  of  this  qoefKon  was  qua(hed  by  the  king  himfelf. 

I  ■  .  That 
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That  with  extended  wings  a  bannerM  hoH* 

Under  fpread  enfigns  marching,  might  pafs  throogfi. 
With  horfe  and  chariots  rank’d  in  lorfe  array  ; 

So  wide  they  flood,  and  like  a  furnace  mouth 
Cail  forth  rebounding  fmoke  and  ruddy  flaine«r 
Before  their  eyes  in  fudden  view  appear 
The  fecrets  of  the  hoary  deep,  and  a  dark 
>  Illimitable  ocean  without  bound. 

Without  dimenfion,  where  lengthy  breadth,  and  height^ 
And  time,  and  place,  are  loft ;  where  eldeft  night, 
And  chaos,  anceftors  of  nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy,  amid  ft  the  noife 
Of  cndlefs  wars,  and  by  confulion  ftand/ 


The  fucceffes  of  the  F ranch  have,  indeed,  proved  their  por" 
3,  biU  not, their  wifdom,  their  good  temper,  or  their  vihue.- 
{,  would  require  an  uncommon  degree  of  moderation  and  purityfl 
, morals  to  eftablifh  a  republican  form  of  government  in  lot“ 
^  imd  populous  a  country  as  France:  but  what  is  to  bet^xpd 
j^^ea  the  French  nation  do  not  poflefs  even  a  common  flij« 
moderation  and  moral  goodnefs,  but  are  noted  for  fierinci 
^  ,  temper  and  corruption  of  manners,  and  arc  now  habituated  td 
^^nunner^of  crimes  ?  Like  the  hellifli  hoft  in  Milton,^ they 
.  only  by  confufion.*— k  is  clearly,  therefore,  the  intereftofi 
.  prefent  rulers,  the  direftory,  to  continue  the  war ;  and  thenffe| 
,,,we  confefs,  that  our  hopes  of  peace,  when  the  French 


3 


proud,  and  ferocious  from  fuccefs,  as  they  were  at  the  time 
Mr.  Jackfon  was  fent  to  Paris,  were^not  fanguine.  How 
t^eir  late  check,  and  fubfequent  difafters  in  Germany,  may 
taught  them  fobriety,  or  how  far  thefe  difaftdrs  mayhavt 
counterbalanced,  by.  advantages  in  other  quartrts,'^  wc  bait 
yet  been  informed.— It  is  impo/Bble  tb*^  calculate  how‘l«| 
may  be ,  pra£Hcable  for  the  republic  to  mamtahi*^  its  «*fl 
power,  and  internal  authority,  by  plundering  its  neigh!) 
As,  on  the  one  hwd,  it  is  very  weak,  to  confound,  with! 
Sir  John  d’lvernois,  wealth  with  power  j  fo,  'on  the  other  I 
it  is  certain,  that  neither  the  phyfical  refources  of  France^ 
the  neighbouiine  countries  on  whom  ^fhe  makes  her'dej^ 
tions,  is  inexhauuible.  Regular  induftry  is  a  lpring,'perp(4 
flowing:  rapine,  to  whatever  extent^  is  an^ artificial reliv 
that  muft,  foone'r’or  later,  be  exhaufted.  The  Romans*  inf 
by  war  chiefly,  maititaihed  their  dominion  for  a  thoufaiw 
.  over  the  barbarous  world,  and  Greece  funk  in  efFeminac 
corruption!  The  French' have  not  to  do  with  effemim* 
corrupt  nations 'only.  In  Widening  their  circle,  they  hi 
encounter,  not  only  the  Britiib  natiop,  neither  enervated,  nB 
corrupt  as  to  bow  to  a  foreign  yoke  nor  influence,  but  G^m 

'  tv  ,  ■'...I  ,  .;i  nv’.*’  3r.ri  ]■ 

‘i>  as.itnria  eriji  o,’..- 
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panes,  Swedes,  and  Ruffians — So  that,  while,  by  waftir 
only  their  own  couriti^,  but  the  borders  of  adjacent  cou; 


fhev  exhauft  their  relources,  and  weaken  their  ftrength,  by 

'  '  .  _ --./l- - - - - 

1  more 

•The  fate  of  nations  is 
campaign^ 


they  muft  meafure  their  arms  with  more  and 
and  formidable  opponents. — 
as  formerly,  decided  by  one  battle,  or  one 
the  balance  in  favour  of  occupancy.  And  I 


minds  and  hearts  of  Spaniards,  Italians,  Dutch,  and  too  many 

L-  , 

immediate  hand  of  God; 'yet  even  thefe  nations  will 
from  their  ftupor,  if,  in  the  progrefs  jof 

I 

comfitures  that  are  here  prognofticated. 


Germans,  feem  to  have  been  (truck  blind,  and  paitied  by  the 

*  -  recover 

conqueft,  the  French 
iball  experience  that  weaknefs,  and  fu(Fer  thofe  checks  and  dif* 

■  _  ^  1. 

I  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  (hall  make  peace  with  their 
beighbours,  then,  according  to  all  appearances,  nothing  is  to  be 
Itxpecled  but  civil  war.  Philofophers  and  books  that  oixafiohed 
pe  difeafe  will  not  be  adequate  to  the  provilion  of  a  remedy* 
pothing.can  abate  the  delirium  of  paffion,  but  the  experience*  of 
mk  evils  that  flow  from  it.  Adverfity  will,  in  the  co’urfe  of 
time,, bring  back  even  the  French  nation  to  their  foberfenfes* 
Every  party  will  wi(h  for  fome  order  of  affairs  different  fronTthe 
^eferit;  but  no  party  will  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  fyftem  of  co« 
emporaries  and  rivals :  and  therefore  all  will  be  difpofed  to 
tftore,  under  certain  limitations  (and  we  wi(h  and  truft  hot  on 
jiy  other  conditions),  the  ancient  monarchy. — Thefe  predi£Kons 
ic  hazard  at  a  time  when  the  power  of  France  is  moft  ram- 
aatfi^alihough.the  fame  and  reward  of  true  prophecy,  in  this 
:oiiDtry,.  not  very  great.  The  ftatefmen,  and  other  politi- 
Jins,  predided  the  danger  of  forcing  France  to  become  a 
lilit^y  republic,  have  ^not  vet  met  with  the  coniidence  com^ 
ioalyplaccdj in  true  prophets. — 

V'  L  SPAIN. 

Tl^court^of  Madrid  has  engaged,  very  fopliOily,  to  a£l:,  in 
c^njundion  with  France,  during  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war, 
ffertfively  againft  England.  That  court  is  jealous  of  the  naval 
iperiority  of  England ;  but  doubtlefs,  this  would  be  abforbed  in 
#earcr  juid  ftronger  jealoufy,  if  the  Spanifh  government  were 
^teuher  moft  deplorably  infatuated  and  befotted,  or  under  the 
por  of  die  republic. — It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  fee  a  branch 


^  hqufe  of  Bourbon,  a  defeendaht  of  I^wis  XI Y.  in  con- 
l^acy  with  the  murderers  of  Lewis  XVI.  King  of  France* 
this  is  not  more  wonderful  than  to  behold 

' ^  -  THE  POPE 'or  ROME  t.  -  '  ’  , 

»niance'wlth  infidels,  blafphemers  of  God,  and  crcn  Jivam 
tniies  to  the  chriftlan  religion.  ^ . 
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ITALY. 


!  ’  In  an  enemas  country,  an  army  muft'elthcr  retreat,  orji 
^irance  to  iirisQ  and  complete  conqueft  atid  fubjugation. '  1(L 
V^ircely,  polHbIe,that  Buonaparte,  with  all  his  fuccefles, 
^.able  to  fubdue'  and  retain  all  Italy  in  fubjeiStion.-^Wt^  iji 

S'*'  iimple  of  the  Neapolitans  on  the  fouth,  and  the  Germans  o> 
(f  north,  the  princes  and  dates  of  Italy  will,  in  all  probabilk 
^,^idd,the  variable  events  of  war,  be  rouzed  by  fome  favours^ 
incident  and  cpnjundure,  cordially  to  unite  for  driving  back  4 
'lia'rbaria'hs  beyond  the  mountains,  and  aflerting  their  :politiq| 
jwjep?ndc«;e:,_  .  .  . 

.  ,  ,  GERMANY. 

ip  ■*  f  >  i  V«D 

-  3'  The  tide  of  affairs  is  turned  in  Germany.  The  fpirit  of  le 
<|Ma&nts,  the  ftrength  of  the  country,  is  found  to  be  In  uniM 
that  of  the'court  of  Vienna,  and  the  glorious  Aufttian  am]’, 
^;nw;iFrench  retreat  in  every  quarter.  The  effeft  of 

and  among  the  weak,  the  daftardly,  and  treacherous’ prim 
Germany,  muft  be  important.  it  bnr  >x 

ri.fr;  '.lO  •  •  ^yisniK  ntnflu.' 

tO^oqijv. -■  jt  TURKEY.  rn-.urj''  fl.'ii  la 

^  ’Of  the 'Turks  we  have  not  heard,  in  the  courle  of  this  moja 
news  of  importance :  nor  yet  of  the  / 


'DANES  AND  SWEDES,  ‘ 

bn*'  f’o'i!  ".s-  jM 

twho  perfevere  in  their  neutral  fyftem,  and  purfue'tbe  advamaiS 
^  commerce.  o-.^c  a;  ,j5i  J 

It'^was  eafy  to  forefee,  and  we  did  foreree,‘and  repeatedl 
laretell,  that  in  proportion  as  the  French  fliould  perietrate^>« 
domineer,  in  Germany,  they  would  provtxke  the  j^oitfy.  aiid^ 
oppoiition  of  the  .  '.i,i  ^  '  loop  is’ 


_  EMPRESS  OF;  RUSSIA;  t 

;  I  ^  .  '■  ,."J 

^who  has  now  declared  that,  unlefs  pea^e  be  fpeedily  effabl'iiy 
file  is  ready  to  fend  fifty  tboufand  men.ipto  Gefmapy.  3  i 

■  GREAT  BRltAU^V’^^  \ 

^  f  10  :nvm  '-^1; 
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At  a  very  critical  conjundure,  aH-ejres-  are  turned  to  theiit 
parliament,  which  has,  afTenibied,  but  which,  on’ account  of  ^ 
Me  neceffarily  em'pbyed  in  fwearing  in.  tbe  new  mmbers,  i 
not  yet  proceeded  to  any  oUier  .bufinefsi  y  The  grand  quclH 
that  muff  be  the  firft  fubjed  of  thek  ddibecatipos  the  coindi 
of  die.  war,,  und  the^refult^of  thei'Uaeafilties.hdiaDhave  k 
iulopted,.fince  that  was  laft  made  a'fbb)e&fll:.pacl»mentaryii 
tuffioib!-.-The  climate  has,  in  a  great  qieafft^dCDuntefaiftcdi 
counterbalanced  our  fnceeff  ia  ffie  Wieffffnda^j  Efid,'it  is'^^ 
’‘.•f  '  0.''. « .J-I32  I'fvxr.jiov  fc* 
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feared  (at  the  moment  of  writing  this),  that  we  have  fuffered  a 

&lofs  in  the  capture  of  at  Teaft  a  confidetable  part  of  our 
[>undland  fleet ;  one  of  our  greateft  nurferies  of  feamen^ 
Yet  ftillj  notwithftanding  all  the  mifchances  unavoidable  in  waT^ 
our  advantages  and  acquifitions,  in  the  naval  and  colonial  war^ 
clearly  overbalance  our  difadvantages  and  lofles.  The  redudtion 
of  the  Cape,  Columbo,  and  Trincomalee,  fortns,  as  it  were,  a 
chain  of  pofts,  and  gives  compadtnefs  and  arrondijfement  to  the 
Doft  valuable  of  our  foreign  fettlements, — Corfica,  it  is  true, 
ft  muft  abandon :  the  lofs  of  which,  however  confiderable,  is 
not  fo  much  to  be  regretted  as  the  circumftance,  that  we  ever 
took  poflfeflion  of  it,  efpecially  as  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Great 
iritain.  The  events 'of  the  continental  war  have  been  various  \ 
is^igh  of  late,  as  above  obferved,  the  tide  of  fortune  has  run 
thb  a  pretty  rapid  current  in  favour  of  our  ally  the  Emperor  ; 
lotfuGCcfles  of  the  French  in  Italy  being  at  lead  counterpoifed 

Iirmnefs  and  formidable  preparations  of  the  court  of  Na» 

1  the  Neapolitan  nation ;  the  invincible  bravery  of  the 
1  armies;  and  the  riling  fpirit  of  the  German  peafantry; 
determination  of  the  Czarina,  at  laft,  to  refift,  oppofe, 
d  the  inroads  and  influence  of  the  French  republic  in  the 
I  empire. 

next  queftion,  then,  is,  whether,  under  thefe  circum* 
peace  is  to  be  made  with  the  prefent  rulers  of  France, 
her  araeal  to  be  made  to  the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  and 
e  of  jEurope.~That  peace  is  an  objedl  greatly  to  be 
is  agreed  on  by  all  parties  :  by  adminiftration,  who  have 
ly  made  overtures  for  opening  a  negociation  for  peace, 
at  by  oppofitlon,  who  have  reprobated  the  war,  at  its 
cement,  and  irr  every  ftage  of  its  progrefs.  But  twa 
leftions  arife  dill :  fird,  by  whom  on  the  part  of  Great 
is  it  probable  that  peace  may  be  negotiated  with  the 
profpefl  of  fuccefs  ?  Secondly,  on  what  terms  it  may  be 
ibnourable,  and  fafe,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  to 
ace  with  their  enemies. 

regard  to  the  fird  of  thefe  quedions,  it ’is  alledged,  oa 
>  that  the  minider,  that  is,  the  Britidi  court,  are  not 
a  their  overtures  for  peace;  and  that  the  French,  who 
e  of  this,  will  be  £hy  of  treating  with  them  ;  that  th^ 
lidin£Hon.  between  the  Britilh  court  and  the  Britim 
and  that  they  have  a  prejudice,  and  even  an  animofity, 
be  former,  but  none  at  all  to  the  latter.  The  fpirit  arid 
the  Britilh  miniders  of  the  prefent  day  is  in  exaft 
ty.  with  thofe  of  our  miniders  in  the  American  war. 
kAy,  obftinately  and  riiadly  bent  on  the  pVofecution  of 
>h  .the  iilxie. of  which  they  had'daked  their  reputation, 
voit,  xxvrii.  sept,  i  79^.  X  and 
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and  confe^ucndy  (according  to  the  fafhion  that  had  to  that  tint 
prevailed  in  Britilh  aflFairs),  their  ftability  in  office,  entered  into 
it  rathly,  concerted  their  plans  too  late,  fed  the  flame  with 
faggot  after  faggot,  inftead  of  extinguiftiing  it  timely  by  an  over,  I 
'  powering  mafs  of  matter  \  and,  after  repeated  lofs  and  dilafter 
and  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world  befides  themfelves,  that  the 
game  was  up,  converted  every  partial  advantage  into  a  plcafcf 
prolonging  the  general  conteft.  As  Lord  North  did  not  holi 
out  any  fincere  or  rcafonable  terms  to  the  Americans  untdthci 
'jwere  joined  by  the  French,  fo  A4r.  Pitt  does  not  makeevcai 
{hc\v-of  a  fincere  wifli  to  treat  with  the  republicans  before  fe 
haVe  fiibdued  the  Dutch,  and  arc  ftrengthened  by  an  allianct 
offenfive  and  defenfive  with  the  Spaniards.  But,  even  not, 
it  is  not  probable  that  in  his  oftenfible  movements  tor.rik 
peace,  he  is  fincere.  He  only  means  to  throw  on  the  enca; 
the  odium  of  continuing  the  war,  and  to  unite  the  Britilh 
tion;  in  a  general  concert  and  co-operation,  for  profecutiagb 
tilities  againft  the  natural  enemy  of  England,  and  confecjutiiq 
for  continuing  him  in  the  adminiftration  of  government.  Buf 
certes,  they  readily  admit  that  the  French  direftory  cannot  pd' 
!iibly  have  the  fame  reafon  for  declining  to  treat  with  Mr.Pi^ 
that  he  has  for  alledging  a  fhynefs  of  treating  with  them  :  forii 
feems  fo  firmly  eflabliOied  in  his  power,  that  no  improvidcncec 
deflgn,  no  failure  in  execution,  no  mifehahee,  or  adverfitj^ 
fortune,  can  (hake  it. 

It  is  ftated  on  the  other  fide,  that  it  cannot  fairly  be  pri 
fumed  that  miniftry  are  infincere  in  their  movement  toward' 
pacification  without  violating  all  the  laws  of  probability,  i 
proportion  as  the  country  is  oppreffed  with  taxes,  and  deid 
the  war,  in  that  proportion*  ought  credit  to  be  given  to  thes 
niftcr  for  his  fincerity  in  any  meafure  that  would  alleviate  i! 
one,  and  put  an  end  to  the  latter.  If  the  rulers  of  France! 
defirous  of  peace,  they  will  treat  with  any  party  that  poffti 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  the  powers  of  governma 
Are  men  ufually  governed  more  by‘ per fonal  afFedtion  than! 
perfonal  intereft  ?  If  it  be  for  the  intereft  of  the  rulers  of  Frai 
to  make  peace,  will  they  hefitate  to  accept  it,  although  itfto 
liot  be  negoliatcd'by  the  party  in  England  who,  it  feems,  enj 
inore  than  others,*  their  confidence  and  affeftion  ?  The  o 
they  (hould  infift  on  negotiating  with  one  party  of  men,  ray 
than  with  another,  the  more  ought  * the  Englilh  nation  top 
elude  their  option.  Suppofing,  not  granting,  that  there 
‘been  the  fame  difplay  of  vain  ambition,  fplly,  and  blind  and 

‘fiinatc  perfevcrance,  in  the  commettcemern  and  conduct  o.® 

firefent  tfiat  appeared  in  thofe  of  the  American 'war,  wbatB 
ows  \  fimilar  caufes  muft  produce  fimilar  effects*  The  Iv 
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j  a/ruuJ/efs/COoMt  ^9  armies^,  the,  accumulation  of 

uxcs>nd  debts,  and  .the  holUle , confederacy  Frgnc^^  Spalii, 
aud  HplUndj  indifpofed  the  ^puUic  to, the  America^  war  and  the 
Dfiifons  by  whom  it  was  conducted:  the  reprefentatives  ofjhc 
p^e  followed,  at  a  flow  diftance,  the  changes  in  the  popular 
q^on.  And,  though  the  miniftry,  for  fotue  time,  kept  their 
numbers  in  both  houfes  of  parlianient,  there  arofe  an  uniycrfal 
dcfire  of  peace  throughout  the  nation,  on  alnioft  any  terms ; 
and  this  general  temper  in  the  nation  effedled  a  change  of  mi- 
Iniftry-  Can  it  be  .fupppfed  that  the  minifter,  with  all  this  in  bis 
jecolledion,  vy^uld  not  wiftj  for  peace,  on  almoft  any  condi- 
lion,  rather  than  encounter  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  ccmi- 
tinuing  the  war,  and  run  fo  great  a  rifque  of  incurring  popular 
diflilce  and  hatred  ;  if  there  were  not  an  objeft,  or  objedls  nearer 
I  to  his  heart,  than  the  prefervation  of  his  office.  As  toib^^(ar- 
cai^>  that  Mr.  Pitt,  is  not  to  be  (baken  on  his  feat  by  any^j^e- 
gree.of  either  mifcondudl  or  misfortune,  the  friends  of^thc?  ipi- 
fliftpriretort  on  their  opponents,  that  the  nation  muft  haye,jypry 
Imle  confidence  in  the  party  and  perfons  that  would  turn  put 
Mn  Pitt,  in  order  to  make  way  for  themfelves,  when  they  put 
greater  triift  even  in  an  unfuccefsful  minifter.  There' is ‘equal 
jufticc,  good  fenfei  and  magnanimity,  in  continuing  a  coyfi- 
defHre’in  Mr.  Pitt,  though  environed  with  difficulties,  ‘andjUn- 
abk  to  ftem  a  torrent  not  to  be  equalled  in  the  annals  of  ibif- 
tory,  and  therefore  not  to  be  forefeen  by  human  fagacity./ 
c  There  is  another  party,  of  neutralifts,  who  are  not  addl£led 
to  any -of  our  two  great  parties,  and  who  do  not  fcruplp  to 
aflirm,  that  the  ftate  might  be  faved  by  common  honefty  and 
;lJaini.  good  fenfe,  .without  all  that  oratory  that  diftinguiflies’our 
parliamentary  leaders,  and  even  without  very  much  political 
and  official  practice  j  and  that,  could  a  proper  point,  or  points, 
rallying,  for  men  of  fuch  a  fpirit,  be  formed,  the  public  af¬ 
fairs  might  go  better  in  .their  hand  than  in  thofe  of  either  party : 
^hiof  which  is,  no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of  very  ftrong 
‘PrqudicesV  ‘  The*  party  of  th^  neutralifts,  however.  At  is  to  be 
obferved,;  perhaps  to  be  regretted,  is  far  from  being  numerous. 
^The  iFrench  will,^at'  any  Tate,  pretend  a  readinefs  ,to  riiake 
peace:  but  they  rhay  infift  on  fuch  conditions,  as  preliminaries, 
as  may  even  preclude  f negotiation.  They  have  alleged,  a. 
former.;  rhotion  for  peace,  that  by  .a  decree  of  the  National 
Convention,  ‘the;  executive  government  is  reftrained  from  giving 
wpanyof  the  territories. annexed  to  France,  in  any  circum- 
ftances,  if'the'jnternal  regulatit>{is,of  any  one  kingdom  could 
weight  ,  in  aj  C?ufe  to'be;decided  by  the*  events  of  war  ; 
itai  which, ^j;Her?iT»/Mthing  more  uncertain  and  ,yariable.— 


^60  J^atunal  Affairs* 

•  Truly  the  French  are  the  laft  people  on  earth  tvho  l!iog|,| 
<  arrogate  that  immutability  to  their  veering  decrees  that  chj. 
raderized  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Peruans.  But  what  ir; 
tile  countries  which  they  have  annexed  to  their  republic  •  Satn 
and  the  Netherlands :  not  Holland ;  not  the  three  archbilhoZ 
ricks. — Perhaps  they  will  inflft  on  making  the  Alps  and  the 
'  Rhine  the  boundaries,  of  their  empire :  perhaps  this  propofitiog 
might  be  difculTedy  if  they  would  reftore  independence  to  Hoi. 
land.  But  what  if  they  infift  on  maintaining  the  prefent  order 
of  affairs  in  Holland,  and  alfo  on  the  reftitution  of  the  Eaft  Indii 
-fettlements,-and  the  Cape,  to  the  Dutch,  that  is,  to  the  preltoi 
mafters  of  the  Dutch,  the  French  republic  ?  To  fuch  terms  the 
Britiih  government,  we  (hould  fuppofe,  could  not  liften  for  i 
moment. — 'Perhaps  they  may  make  fome  conceffions  in  Aha, 
but  inflft  on  our  giving  up  the  Cape.  And  whence  this  anxiooi 
deftre,  fhould  it  be  manifefted,  of  pofleffing  the  Cape,  which 
could  not  be  of  any  great  benefit  to  France?  Becaufe  this 
would  be  a  noble  ftation  for  annoying  the  commerce  of  Briuk 


To  CoRRESPONDEKTS. 

Mr.  Cooke’r  Lottery  here  infertedy  came  to  us  only  on  the  j8ii 
ult.  ff'e  have  not  yeiy  thereforey  had  time  to  make  the  cort^ 
rifon  neceffary  in  order  to  make  the  declaration  required  tf  wj 
but  rmiji  pq/lpone  this  to  our  next  Number. 


1^  Communication j /or  Thi  Enclish  Rbvibw  are  rejuejltiti 
be  fent  to  Murray  and  Hichley.  No.  jb,  Fleet-llreet,  Londoiij 
mobere  Sub/tribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  art  rtfpe8fully  dtpd 
to  give  in  their  Names. 


